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If wishes were horses ee 

Any one could make Inks. 

The market for raw materials 

Is open to all alike. 

But judgment, ability and knowledge 
Based upon the experience and research 
Of over 40 years © | 
Can not be bought at any price. 
That’s what you get, plus, 

When you | | 

Buy Ullman’s Inks. 


ste, 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Cleveland 
Chicago Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 
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“BUTLER BRANDS 
BEST MADE BECAUSE MADE BEST 


he enormous growth of our Envelope business is 
substantial proof of the merits of our product 
anid should suggest an immediate investigation 
of our line on your part ~ ~ ~ 

St will pay you fo purchase of us whether you order 
in million of half-thousand lots ~We carry a 
mammoth stock of Envelopes of every descrip- 
tion for every purpose ~ Special sizes shapes 
etc.promptly made fo order ~ ~ ~ 

©)e“EXcELLO Envelope will put your keenest~ 

competition to flight ~ Be sure to ask for~ 
samples and prices ~ ~~ - 
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A SURE SIGN 








Whenever you see a printer installing a Hoe press of any make, 
you can depend upon it he is going to turn out the best printing 
that can be done and do it economically. 


Surely we can point to no better judges of quality in printing 
presses than the Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of the Saturday 
Evening Post. They are using eleven of the above new Rotary 
Electrotype Web Perfecting Presses, which are giving such ex- 
cellent satisfaction that an order has been placed for two addi- 
tional machines of similar type. 


We make these presses to turn out periodicals of any number of 
pages up to 96 or more, at the rate of from 4,000 to 24,000 
copies per hour, depending on the number of pages and character 
of the work. 


When desired, we equip the machines with our patent Wire 
Stapling Devices, and Automatic Feeders for feeding in covers 
and insert sheets printed or lithographed in advance, the whole 
being folded in book form, wire-stapled and trimmed. Need we 
say more? But ask us anything you desire. 


R. HOE & CO., 504-520 Grand Street, New York City 


8 Rue de Chateaudun 
PARIS, FRANCE . 


7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


7 South Dearborn Street 109-112 Borough Road 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, S. E., ENG. 






































The Seybold Improved Duplex 
Book and Pamphlet Trimmer 


SEYBOLD PATENTS 


Unequaled for capacity and quality of work produced. 


Requires but one turn of the table to trim all edges of two piles of books or 
pamphlets —all sizes, ranging from 2%x5 inches to 12x 16 inches; 6 inches in height. 


The work is automatically clamped, cut and unclamped. 


A speedy, simple, accurate, substantial machine that is worthy of your full 
consideration. Let us send complete information. 
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THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Makers of Highest Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 





BRANCHES: New York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 426 South Dearborn Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MorRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; ToRONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TyPE Founpry Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 














Bodoni 
72 Point 8A $555 4a$890 $945 


Inspects GROUND 


60 Point 8A $475 5a $380 $855 


Unique HOME Sought 


48 Point 5A $390 8a$370 $760 


(GRAND Painting Explained 


42 Point 5A $330 8a$300 $630 


Exquisite Styles INTRODUCED 


5A $230 10a $270 $500 






36 Point 
PROCURED Large Property Interest 
30 Point 6A $205 1la$220 $425 12 Point 18A $130 35a$145 $275 
ORIGINAL PRINTERS fetcGonduun cued, 

Extraordinary Results Easily Obtained 


Bright Compositor Paid Bank Failed $1234567890 Large Profit 







21A $120 40a$130 $250 





24 Point 7A $160 14a$190 $350 10 Point 
IMPORTANT EXAMINATION STARTED 

RICH DE SIGN PROD UCED Bright Performer Exposed Strange Methods 
e e Complicated Mechanical Drawing Explained 
Charming Display Developed Special Officers Display Considerable Nerve 




















18 Point 11A $150 22a$180 $330 8 Point 23A $110 46a $115 $225 


f ENTERTAINMENT DELIGHTED FOREIGNERS 
j BODONI SERIES VERY STRIKING Handsome Nobleman Proposed as Honorary Member 

° Many Prominent Lawyers Expected at Midnight Trial 
Large Employment Agencies F ormed Eminent Judge Reserves Decision in Celebrated Case 























14 Point : 16A $145 31a$155 $300 6 Point ; 28.A $095 52a$105 $200 
GREAT RAILROADS CONSTRUCTED THROUGH CALIFORNIA 

HARMONIOUS TYPE DESIGNS PROCURED Dig Conventions Rearing South Air Being N 7 
Th isfied With Pr Conditi in General 











Startling Reports Concerning Prominent Singer 8 Erecting Magnificent $1234567890 Buildings on Beautiful Sites 





CAST BY THE 


AMERICAN TYPE, FOUNDERS COMPANY 


LEADER IN TYPE FASHIONS 













THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER 
THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas; 
On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 








National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. 


The Babcock Optimus 








The Babcock Optimus 








Price—the last thing to talk about, the 
first thing asked. Everything else is more 
important. 

The buyer’s concern is not so much to 
purchase cheaper as to be sure his competi- 
tor does not buy for less. 

We have proved herein for months that 
the Optimus is best for any printing purpose. 
With this superior efficiency and capacity we 
offer the assurance that the competitor does 
not buy for less. Nor does he pay more. The 
one-price plan is both straight and square. 
It forces us to fix a price that self-preserva- 
tion compels us to abide by; so low that if we 
lose the order we have no fault to find with 
our price. Nothing can be more fair, and no 
other action entitles us more fully to the con- 
fidence of customers. 

We have a seven-hundred-man factory, 
up to the hour in everything, that enables 
us to take advantage of every practical econ- 


omy in construction, and to incorporate in 
our presses unexcelled qualities. The ex- 
treme care taken in the manufacture of the 
special high-grade materials used; the splen- 
didly close and exact fitting that insures long 
life; the strict inspections and trials, while 
making our machines of exceptional service 
to their buyers, make them costly to us. 
Indifference to these things would save us 
much; but customers would not get a ma- 
chine good for twenty years of hard work. 

Whether bought on quality or price, or 
both, Optimus sales are increasing. This 
must mean that our price isright. Itcan be 
ascertained readily for any machine. Wedo 
not delay giving it until a salesman can call. 
It will be the best price we can make for a 
machine that is as reliable in operation as 
the manner of its sale is straightforward. 
Neither in purchase nor in use will the Opti- 
mus give cause for regret. 





SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN 






























CROSS 


CONTINUOUS FEEDERS 
They Run While You Load 











The number of machines sold in 1910 was twice the record of 
sales in 1909 and sixty per cent. were REPEAT orders— from 
those who were already users and who &uew their value. This 
tells the efficiency story. 












Presses and folders are fed economically by Cross Continuous 
Feeders because of their ready adjustment to size changes and their 
adaptability to all kinds of stock. 














Write us for Booklet 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


200 Fifth Avenue 431 South Dearborn Street Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
NEW YORK CHICAGO , PHILADELPHIA 


Brintnall & Bickford, 568 Howard Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 













185 Summer Street Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. The J. L. Morrison Co. 
BOSTON ATLANTA, GA. TORONTO, CANADA 
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DEXTER 


Catalog, Book and Parallel 
Folder, No. 290 Type 


Folds the thirteen different forms 
illustrated here. 


Extra fold attachments can be BY ann 
that accomplish the folding of ten 
additional forms. 


A complete 
RIGHT ANGLE 
PARALLEL and 

OBLONG 


Folding Machine in one. Simplicity 
and ready adjustment the 
important features. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


200 Fifth Avenue 431 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


185 Sammer Street Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. 
BOSTON ATLANTA, GA. 


Brintnall & Bickford, 568 Howard Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


T, W.&C.B,Sheridan TheJ. L. Morrison Co. 
LONDON, ENGLAND TORONTO, CANADA 


Form No. 13 
32 Speciat 


Largest 








Sam! Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


316-318 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 
~~ 919-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 
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@ ‘‘ Listen!”” Whenacompetitor is noth- 
ing but an imitator he should be a “Jap” 
and steal name-plate and all. 


@ ‘‘Listen!’’ Those who imitate and 
never originate are simply back 
numbers. They are never up with the 
procession. 


q| “ Listen!’’ We have originated all up- 
to-date improvements in paper-folding 
machinery during the past thirty years. 
It is our one and only specialty. 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa. 


NEW YORK, 38 Park Row CHICAGO, 345 Rand-McNally Bldg, 
ATLANTA, GA., J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 
































ATTENTION 


is what you want as an advertiser 
when your catalog or announce- 
ment reaches your customer. 
Without attention your entire 
investment in printing 1s lost. 


You can now obtain Imported 
Cover Papers in such attractive 
colors and interesting textures 
that they at once have the high- 
est ATTENTION value. The 
use of these covers will add 
greatly to the efficiency of your 
advertising. 


Write for particulars 
about Imported Covers and other 
novelties in papers 


O. M. STEINMAN, Importer 


96 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 
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50 Cents Will Pay for 
1,000 


Gathered, Stitched 


and Covered Books 


or Magazines, Catalogues, 
Pamphlets, etc., if done on 


Our Three Machine 


Combination 








We Guarantee 3,000 Books Per Hour 





Information and list of users 
furnished upon application 


GSO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N. Y. » 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 















































Sheridan’s New Model 


Automatic Clamp—Improved—Up to Date 


Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Cutters, Book Trimmers, Die Presses, Embossers, Smashers, 
Inkers, and a complete line of Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK . . . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO .. ... 17 So. Franklin Street 
LONDON .. . 65-69 Mount Pleasant 
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SAVE THE COST 


OF 


SLIP-SHEETING 


BY 


USING 
SPEEDLIMIT BLACK INK 





Beautiful results have been obtained, with general mixed 
form (of half-tone and type), on sheets 25x38—80-lb. 
enameled paper, stacked 5,000 high, without slip-sheeting. 


THIS SPEAKS WELL FOR SPEEDLIMIT 
BLACK INK 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK Co. 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
ROCHESTER DETROIT 


- MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS KANSAS CITY 











New Model No. 3 Smyth 


Book-Sewing Machine 


HE popular machine for edition work, catalogues, school books, 

pamphlets, etc. Performs several styles of sewing — will braid over 
tape, sew through tape with or without braiding, or sew without tape or 
twine. No preparation of the work necessary before sewing. 

Its fine construction, interchangeable parts, simplicity and rapid 
operation, have made it the most popular machine for Bookbinders the 
world over. Will produce from 25 to 40 per cent more work than any 
other make of machines. 

Other sizes to suit every requirement. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
































q A BLACK INK of universal adapta- 
bility is the article long sought by the 
printer. WE HAVE IT. It is yours 


on your order, and is known as 


MitCalm oye kat 








(Id blue tswe lo) ae beme-bucabbeeloele 
itis a plain statement of fact. 


@ We offer a BLACK INK which will 
produce the best possible results on book 
papers, machine finish papers and coated 
papers, giving the life and color required 
without drying on the press, but which 
will dry on the sheet in time to ae off 
that RUSH JOB. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co. 


























Puore By as TR 
TPSTEINMAN. 


{ic INSERT is printed with 


Eneu Black 


under regular printing conditions, without 
slip sheets, by a commercial printer. 





Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO sT. Lous 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK BOS TO N 


























The Feeder Question Solved 


—> THE KAVMOR <— 
High-speed Automatic Platen Press 


Built in Two Sizes, 11x17 and 14x20. 


FEEDS, PRINTS and DELIVERS all grades of paper from French Folio to Boxboard 
at speeds up to 


5,000 Impressions per Hour! 














Flat >. BA F\ \ = =~ Short runs 
Type PS bee 5 as handled 
Forms — quickly 


Electros Cus ig . Sail oe Self- 
not | ean J / Feeding 
necessary : 7. / siet 
- 5! Self- 


Ordinary | eas 
Flat a Delivering 


Electros 


when desired 
(not curved) 


Less 
Wages 


Perfect 4 Me ee | —" 
Registry Lg 3 aste 
iy = < ¢ i f E Distribetion 
two horse- Weg eS : 2 Ks 
power. Rae ok : unsurpassed 


; = { 5 
Requires no os Costs no more 
machinist ae to operate. 














PRODUCES MORE WORK THAN FIVE JOBBERS. 





The Kavmor Automatic Press Company 
Office and Showrooms, 346 Broadway, New York _ 


Western Agency — JOHN C. LASSEN, Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ili. Eastern Agency — RICHARD PRESTON, 167 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
Southern and Southwestern Agency — DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Canadian Agents— MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, Can. Pacific Coast Agents — BRINTNALL & BICKFORD, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Thirty Thousand Pounds of Type 












For One Chicago Printery was cast by 
them on one NUERNBERGER-RETTIG 
TYPE-CASTING MACHINE. Most of 
the above was small sizes and was old 
foundry type recast. 





What was it worth as old metal ? 
What is it worth as new usable type, equal to 
foundry quality ? 











WHY NOT RECAST YOUR DEAD TYPE INTO 
TYPE SPACES—QUADS—LOGOS— BORDERS 


SIX TO FORTY-EIGHT POINT 











COMPOSITYPE MATS CAN BE USED 








Universal Automatic Type-Casting 


Machine Company 






Nuernberger- Rettig Typecaster 


321-323 North Sheldon Street 























‘Gie POTTER PROOF PRESS 











is an absolute necessity in every 
first-class printing-shop, espe- 
cially if economy of production 
is desired. Good proofs of every 
kind from galley matter to the 
finest half-tone and multi-color 
plates are the work of a few 
minutes on this machine, while 
other methods of doing the 
same work would take hours. 

Why not increase your business and 
please old customers by supplying 
press-proofs on every job? You can 
do it on the “Potter” at no more 
expense than is entailed by an ordi- 
nary “pounded proof.” Full infor- 
mation sent free on request. 


SOLE OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 516-520 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 













SEND FOR SAMPLES 


CHICAGO 



































We never recede from this 
one purpose— 


“The building of a 
reliable Paper Cutter 
at the right price’’ 





FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL 
DEALERS in the UNITED STATES 





Peerless Printing Press 
Company THE CRANSTON WORKS 


70 Jackson Street Palmyra, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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By the 
eizZ 
Press-Tester [4 fonenelz 


CO): You STONEMETZ Delivery! Happy noise! Right-oh! Why, say, that STONEMETZ printed-side-up delivery 



































is so good —so altogether good — that in telling about it I get that joy feeling just like a fellow does when he spiels off the 
funny part of a new story to an appreciative bunch of brother rounders. 

But why, you ask, does the STONEMETZ have a lead-pipe cinch on this printed-side-up delivery stuff? 

Because, Brother, the STONEMETZ delivery is just about the nearest ever to the real thing —a delivery that the 
best printing-press talent in the country worked on for three years to frame up. Electricity won't feaze it, thin, flimsy paper can’t 
ball it up, and the faster the press runs the better she lays ‘em out. 

From the time the grippers take the sheet until it is delivered, the movement of that sheet is positive and unfailing. No sticking 
to the stripper fingers, no twisting around, slipping back nor curling up. I won't take the space to go into details of construction, but 
believe me, its there — so simple, so altogether free from the old printed-side-up delivery foozles, that you can’t help but fall for it. 

I'd just like to be strong enough on that word-picture stuff to make you see it—a sheet gliding out onto the carrier tapes, and 
then stopping until the second revolution of the cylinder, when out glides another sheet, the first one making room for it by traveling 
to the delivery end of the carrier. On the next double revolution the third sheet takes its place on the carrier and the first sheet is 
allowed to drop lightly into the tray or jogger. Figure it out? Three sheets exposed to the air all the time —can you beat it? With 
gas jets attached to the delivery end of the carrier, can you imagine a better drying proposition or a better electricity dispeller? 

Say, fellows, with a combination like that you can print solids — turn on the color without fear of offsets and — chuck the old 
slip sheets into the lake. Am I right? Sounds good, eh? If you've got any doubts about 
it, come across with the question. Drop us a line anyway. A littlhe STONEMETZ infor- 
mation might do you good. 











The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 
Salesroom and Warehouse: 124 S. Fifth Ave., Chicago. 























“Kidder” Self-Feed Bed and Platen Presses 


They Print from the Roll. They Print from Plates. They Print on One or Both Sides of the Paper in One to Four Colors 








ONE OF OUR STANDARD STYLES BUILT IN FOUR SIZES WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Main Office and Works: DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY 


CANADA: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto GIBBS-BROWER Co., Agents 


GREAT BRITAIN: John Haddon & Co., London 

















ACCURACY AND SPEED 


is a combination in wire 
stitchers to be found only in 
“BREHMER’” machines. 


SIMPLICITY of con- 

struction explains the 

small cost of renewal 
parts. 


. Over 30,000 in use 


WRITE OUR 
“SERVICE 
BUREAU” 


be ss ae = — 


No. 33, For Booklet an | other Genera) No. 58. For heavier work up to 34-inch. Can be fitted with 
Printers’ Stitching. special gauge for Calendar Work. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


609 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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“‘New Process’’ quality. New package. 
“‘COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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New York Orrice —W. E. ROBBINS, 21 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 


UNI 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . e e ° e ° e ° ° - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . < ‘ ee le eet eee 
First to use special steels for paper work . ° ° ° ° e e e - 1894 
First to use a special package . ° e e . ‘ * e - 1901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . ° e e - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . an -e - » «+ 1830 to 1905 


COES is Always Best! 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 











Improvement on 
Chandler & Price 


(Sordon Presses 








HE policy of the manufacturers to build 

a press that will stand years of hard usage 
has given C. & P. Gordons a great reputation 
among thousands of printers. 

The latest move in this direction is shown in 
the illustration herewith and consists in placing 
on the 10x15 size and larger a hardened steel 
segment in the raceway of the Large Gear Cam 
Wheel, so that if the roller and stud running inside 
the raceway should 
stick (as it some- 
times does for want 
of oil) the wall of 
the cam will not be 
cut away, but the 
roller and stud will 
receive the wear 
and may be re- 
newed at small cost 
and inconvenience 
as compared with 
renewing the Sao 
Large Gear Cam Wheel. 

This important improvement, adding much to 
the value and durability of the machine, is placed 
on presses now being built without additional cost. 

Note.— Owners of C. & P. Gordons having 
presses with worn cams may have them per- 

manently repaired by 
purchasing anewLarge 
Gear Cam Wheel with 


hardened steel seg- 








Descriptive 
Circular 


THE 
CHANDLER 
& PRICE CO. 


CLEVELAND 
OHIO 





Why ThrowAway Your 
Waste? 


Is it wise to burn 
up, give away or 
selltothe junk man 
for amere pittance, 
accumulations of 
waste paper that 
will bring good 
prices at the mills? 
Why not turn your 
waste into profit, 

and so lessen the 
cost of doing busi- 
ness? 


THE HANDY PAPER BALER 


is an inexpensive press, but it will do exactly as satisfac- 
tory work as one selling for 25 to 50 per cent more. It will 
keep your premises cleaner and avoid disaster from fire. It 
is substantially built of kiln-dried maple, natural finish, 
and will stand the hardest usage. Requires less floor space 
than any other machine. Makes a bale weighing from 100 
to 750 pounds. Bale easily and quickly removed. Press 
is made in five sizes, $40, $50, $65, $75 and $85. A 
mighty good investment for you. 


Write at once for Circular 


The Handy Press Co. 


251-263 So. Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















é " 
Printers’ Equipment 





Expert Advice in Book Form 





We will send at your request 
a —— reference book 
giving the proper style, size 
and kind of motor to install 
for any standard press. 

These data have been com- 
piled as the result of 21 years’ 
experience in installing motors 
for printing-press work. 

If in need of motors, men- 
tion your requirements to us— 
the recognized experts on press 
equipment. It costs no more 
and your equipment will then 
be right. 





The Triumph Electric Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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Round Type Motor Belted to Wood & Nathan’s High Speed 


DOES YOUR SHOP OPERATE 
AT MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


SPRAGUE 
ELECTRIC 


MOTORS anp 
CONTROLLERS 


DIRECT AND ALTERNATING CURRENT 
WILL 
REDUCE EXPENSE 


INCREASE OUTPUT 


That our installations include many of the large print- 
shops, newspaper plants and lithographing and engraving 
houses throughout the country is proof of the great 
popularity of our motors and controllers. 

We will provide specifications for the equipment of 
your plant free of obligation on your part. 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin No. 2194 





Automatic Job Press 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York City 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Pittsburg 


Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Milwaukee 


St. Louis Seattle 











BRONZING MACHINES 








THER specialties 
manufactured and 
imported by us: 


Reducing Machines, 
Stone-grinding 
Machines, 
Ruling Machines, 
Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 
Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 


@ Sole Agents for the 
United Statesand Can- 
ada for the genuine 
Columbia Transfer Pa- 
pers—none genuine 
without the water-mark 
on every sheet. 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 


Bronze 
Powders 


Patented April 5, 1904 
Patented May 30, 1905 
Patented April 7, 1906 
Other patents pending. 


We do Repairing 





MANUFACTURED BY 


ROBERT MAYER @ CO. Suite 420, 200 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 





Factory— Hoboken, N.J. San Francisco 
Chicago Cffice—Monon Bldg., 440 S. Dearborn St. 
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PAY-ROLL RECORDS 


You don’t pay your workmen for “ time-of-day.”’ 

You don’t sell “‘time-of-day”’ to your customers. 

You don’t charge “‘ time-of-day”’ to cost of product. 

Since, then, you must determine the working time before 
your records can serve any useful purpose, why stick to 
habit and follow your century-old, crooked, roundabout 
path recording time of commencing, time of stopping, and 
then subtracting one record from the other ? 


THE CALCULAGRAPH 


makes a printed record of Elapsed Time or actual working 
time. These records are indispensable for figuring the 
cost of your products. They are equally useful in making 
up pay-rolls. 

One set of Calculagraph records will serve both pur- 
poses. 


Our booklet, “‘Accurate Cost Records,”’ tells how; ask for it—it’s free. 


= 
Calculagraph Company “‘xew"Yoru Giy 

















Imitation Falls Short of the (senuine 


FOR years the PEERLESS 
PERFORATOR has stood 
as a model for imitators. It has 
withstood all tests, and is still 
recognized by the posted buyer— 
the buyer who would look to 
service and future, as the one de- 
pendable Perforator. 











Its rapid, perfect work, clean and 
thorough perforation and its wide range 
in thickness of stock, supplies the printer 
with all that can be desired. 





SELLING AGENTS 


GANE BROS. & CO CHICAGO, ILL. 
, { CHICAGO, ILL: 

T.W.& C.B.SHERIDAN . . | FENGGNvENG. 

S. KOCHANSKI 

MIDDOWS BROS. : | . : . SYDNEY, N.S. W. 





Manufactured by 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. U.S. A. 


E. C. FULLER CO., i] 

28 Reade St., NEW YORK j Sele Eastern Agents 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 

Agents for South Africa and India 





























HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 
“o Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 














L: 








” Sty le 3 Duplex O-A Automatic Striker Ruling M 











HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








**Hoole”’ 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 











A Job of 500 End-Names can be set up and run STEEL PLATE TRANSFER PRESS 


“ ” ae 
off on the “HOOLE ; Check End-Name Pr inting For Transferring Impressions from Hardened Steel Plates or Rolls 
Machine at a cost of nine cents, and the work will IED BY ‘Tus FOLLOWING Concuane 
equal that of the printing-press. Let us refer you to er le craeeg _——.  Weshington — - 20 Machines 
concerns who are getting the above results. John A. Lowell Bank Note Co., Boston - -  - 

Western Bank Note Co., Chicago See ae 
Thos. MacDonald, Genoa 
Manufecturers of E. A. Wright Bank Note Co., Philadelphia -  - 


End-Name, Numbering, Paging and Richter & Co., Naples 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 


|e Embossno 
Ba OS 


JOKE ror tHe TRADE 





























Race PrintTING & EMBOSSING Co. 501 Sourn DearsornSr, CHICAGO. 











HERE IS CONVENIENCE AND FIRE PROTECTION FOR YOUR PRINTING PLANT 


The Justrite Oily Waste Can 


OPEN WITH THE FOOT 
A convenience that makes it easier to throw oily waste in the can than to stick it 
under a bench —that keeps your plant clean and orderly and cultivates neatness among 
your employees. 

An effective fire protection that keeps all the dangerous oily-soaked waste 
in non-leaking cans under tight-closing lids, thus reducing the danger of spon- 
taneous combustion and stray matches. 

Absolutely no desire on part of workmen to block cover open. No springs to 
get out of order. Always closed when not in use. 








Each can bears the official label of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which insures you protection against the so-called 
approved inferior waste cans. 











For Sale by leading printers’ supply houses and hardware dealers, 
or write us direct for circulars and prices. 
The Justrite Mfg. Co., 332 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO 


: ; MILLER & RICHARD, Winnipeg and Toronto Patented. 
Send for Booklet CANADIAN AGENTS) GEO, M. STEWART, Montreal 











Save 30 Percent || Fred’kH.LeveyCo. 


BUYING New York 


“National Calendars M eae of High Grade 
That Different Kind eal Inks 


OUR CALENDARS 
ARE HAND TINTED 
in colorings absolutely 5) wi DZ E make a specialty of Inks 


true to nature. ne for Magazine and Cata- 

















Mounted and colored aw | logue work. The Ladies’ 
on the best quality of mee Home Journal, Saturday 


stock obtainable. Ze) hee aa Post, Scribner’s, 


We save you thirty per McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, 
cent—you don’t care Woman's Home Companion, Strand, Amer- 


HOW but IF—Let us ican, Frank Leshe’s Publications, Review 
of Reviews, and many others, are printed 
with Inks made by us. Our Colored 
onenmmieeaiaa. Inks for Process Printing, both wet and 
= ; dry, are pronounced by Expert Printers 
Special inducements for at once 
orders the best made. 


prove it. 
Get Catalog. It’s free; 








FANS & POST CARDS, TOO FRED’K H. LEVEY, President CHAS. BISPHAM LEVEY, Treasurcr 
E CO CHAS. E. NEWTON, Vice-President WM. S. BATE, Secretary 
NATIONAL COLORTYP ' NEW YORK, 59 Beekman St. CHICAGO, 357 Dearborn St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO, 653 Battery St. SEATTLE, 411 Occidental Ave. 


























As to the value of other things, 
most men differ. Concerning 


Anderson. Bundling Press 


all have the same opinion. 


The high pressure produced and the ease of obtaining it, is ONE reason 
why so many ANDERSON BUNDLING PRESSES are used. Many 


binderies have from two to twelve. 








Write for List of Users in your locality 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 394-398 Clark St., CHICAGO 























Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 


MACHINERY FURNISHED 


ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








Ps; 
te = “ae 
“Siseeeeceee 
aR 
‘REGISTERED NO 57921. DEC 471906 


“MADE IN ‘USA. 


See that this label is on each ream. 


TIPO DE EXCELENCIA 

















One of the latest additions to our list of water-marked 


*“CARAVEL” QUALITIES is our 


No. 585 TITANIC BOND 


and it has already made its mark. You will profit by 
examining this quality. 


It is a good Bond Paper at a price that will enable 


you to do big business. 


We supply it in case lots of 500 Ib. in stock sizes, 


mn weights and colors. Special sizes and weights in quan- 


A MODERN OUTFIT FOR LARGE PRINTERS ' 


ities of not less than 1,000 lb. 


Write to us for sample book, stating your requirements. 





JAMES ROWE 


241-247 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 








PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


20 Vesey Street ..... 


London, aye, Melbourne, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., 


uenos Aires, Bombay, Cape Town. 
Cable Address for all Offices—‘*‘ PARTRACOM.” 











THERE IS MONEY 


the comfort of an employee— just that moment you increase his efficiency. 
and watch increased interest and increased output. 


Economic Model 
E Cylinder 
Roller Holder 


This automatic rol- 
ler-holder is the most 
convenient holder now 
manufactured. Requires 
practically no space 
except that which pro- 
jects from wall; al- 
ways out of the way, 
clean and handy for 
washing purposes. It 
is made up of a base 
and wall bracket, hav- 
ing an_ automatic 
spring lock for each 
roller. By the use of 
this holder rollers can 
be put in a_ very 
limited space. Is made 
to be placed against 
the wall. It is made ex- 
pressly for cylinder 
rollers. Is now used 
extensively by printers, 
who _ pronounce the 
automatic roller-holder 
the most practical and 
serviceable holder on 
to-day’s market. 


acemetedeeddiemeenee ete taeien manne teres 


a aeeemeenemememmmmmenmmmrmensaic coe 


TO BE SAVED 


By the printer in the installation of devices that promote comfort and convenience of their employees. The instant you heed 


Equip your plant with devices of comfort and necessity 


The Montgomery 
Press Feeder’s 
Seat 


If the feeder of a job 
or cylinder press could 
realize the comfort to 
be derived from the use 
of our removable and 
adjustable feeder's seat, 
he would investigate 
and be the user of one 
every day. It is made 
adjustable to any rea- 
sonable height, the 
seat support being 
made so as to fit into 
a metal socket in the 
floor, and can _ be 
easily removed while 
making ready or from 
one press to another, 
It is made of the very 
best tested steel and 
iron, nicely finished, 
decorated, ete. The 
resiliency had in this 
seat supplies rest to 
the user, thereby pro- 
moting good health 
and efficiency. The 
price is so reasonable 
that no_ feeder or 
printer ought to be 
without this equip- 
ment. 


IF INTERESTED — SEND FOR PARTICULARS ABOUT THE HAMILTON PLATEN PRESS BRAKE. 
WE WANT LIVE, HUSTLING AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. WE OFFER SPLENDID TERRITORIES AND GOOD PROFITS. 


MONTGOMERY BROTHERS COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Dr. Albert’s 
Patented Lead Moulding 
Process 


is the one perfect and 
satisfactory method of 


ELECTROTYPING 


especially adapted to half-tone and high-grade color- 
work, and can be safely relied upon to reproduce the 
original without loss in sharpness and detail. 


We call for your work and execute it with the greatest 
care, and deliveries are made promptly. 


Telephone Harrison 765, or call and 
examine specimens of our work. 


NATIONAL ELECTROTYPE COMP’Y 


626 Federal Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FOR 
LINOTYPES , 


WATSON 
MULTIPOLAR 
MOTORS 


WATSON Motors fit the 
machine. We manufacture 
highest grade Motors for all 
classes of machinery used by 
Printers and Engravers. 
Convenient, Powerful, Dur- 
able, Economical. 


“Cut out the Belts.” 
THE MECHANICAL 


APPLIANCE CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


INDIVIDUAL 
MOTORS 
TO DRIVE 
ANY 
MACHINE 



































lf You Buy a Carver Automatic Die Press 


You Will Not Regret It 


Size, 4% x9 inches. 





Because it is the most efficient for the greatest variety 
of work. 

Because it is the most economical to operate. 

Because of its simplicity and durability of construction 
and small cost for repairs. 

Because it has the best record where operated with 
presses of other makes. 

Because it will stand investigation wherever used. 

Because it is approved by all users and preferred. 

Because it is unquestionably the best and cheapest in 
the end. 

Because it is built on merit, sold on merit and bought 
for its merit. 





Manufactured in the following sizes: 


414x9, 34%2x8, 2%x8, 2%2x4 inches, by 





C. R. Carver Company 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. 


N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 
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Advertising 


The printer should examine this big line of BLOTTING 
PAPERS. 

The WORLD, HOLLYWOOD and RELIANCE suggest 
big advertising possibilities. 

VIENNA MOIRE (in colors) and Plate Finish, the acme 
of art basis. 

Our DIRECTOIRE, a novelty of exquisite patterns. 


ALBEMARLE 
HALF-TONE BLOTTING 


a new creation, having surface for half-tone or color process 
printing and lithographing. Made in white and five colors. 


Samples of our entire line will be mailed upon request. 


The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Blotting Richmond, Virginia 











Edwards, Dunlop & Co., Ltd., Sydney and Brisbane, Sole Agents for Australia 








Westinghouse Motor Driving Paper Cutter. 


Get satisfaction by driving 
your machines with— 


Westinghouse Motors 


We give the same attention in equipping the 
smallest printing plant as we give the largest. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


Sales offices in all large cities East Pittsburg, Pa. 





" ENGRAVING & 
- ELECTROTY 








Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S, 

















$15.50 a Week Increase 
in Wages 


A Chicago hand compositor got tired of working for the 
then job scale of $19.50. 

Within the last four years he made the plunge and became 
a student at 


The Inland Printer Technical School 


Since that time his wages have risen steadily until now he is 
earning $35 a week. 


Not everybody can do so well. But any compositor can go part of the road 
this man has traveled. There will be more machines than ever. Make up your mind 
tocatchon. This is the School that will show you how. It has the endorsement of 
the International Typographical Union. 





Send Postal for Booklet ‘* Machine Composition ”’ 
and learn all about the course and what the students say of it. 
The Thompson Typecaster taught without extra charge. 


Inland Printer Technical School 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 












































Printers! 2 Photo-Engravers! 


The perfect proofs of type forms ob- A EBD THE “RELIANCE” IS the 
tainable on the SHNIEDEWEND > PROOF PRESS of the age for you. 
PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESS ek Sake fs Its quality of proofs of half-tones can 


can not be matched by any other not be produced by any other press. 
method. Quantity minus Quality means failure. 


Printers beholding the Shniedewend QUALITY MEANS SUCCESS. 
proofs are ASTONISHED, 


AMAZED. | } g 4a] Also sold by Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co., Geo. Russel! 

S h n ie d ewen d proofs are R E A \F / Db % ! Reed Co., Toronto Type Foundry Co., N. Y. Machinery Co., 
P R O O F S and I N Cc R E A S E ie we A.W. Penrose & Co., London, Klimsch & Co., Frankfurt, Ger. 
YOUR ORDERS. 








* 


Paper Cutters 


MUST BE accurate, substantial, 


rigid, to insure perfect cutting. 


THE RELIANCE 
is the embodiment of the above requi- 
sites, therefore a GUARANTEE 
in itself TO PRODUCE ACCU- 
RATE CUTTING FOR A LIFE- 
TIME. 


Write for Circulars, giving prices and sizes 
of these machines, direct to the manufacturers 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. 
627 W. Jackson Blvyd., Chicago, U.S. A. 
OR TO YOUR DEALER 














Think of Your Present Folder Troubles 


Then ask the Printer who uses a /; Wy /; /. Yi 


“Cleveland” and you will quickly SS ML //////: 
appreciate what constitutesa Folder «agi goges . 
without troubles. 





Ge Cleveland 
Folding Machine 


No Tapes, Knives, Cams or 
Changeable Gears. 


Has range from 19x 36 to 3x4 in parallel. 

Folds and delivers 4s, 6s, 8s, 10s, 12s, 14s and 16s, single or 

in gangs. 7 

Also regular 4s, 8s and 16s, book folds, from sheets 19x25 
down to where the last fold is not less than 2'4x3 in. 

Makes accordion--and a number of other— folds that can 
not be made on any other folder. 

INSTALLED ON A THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL on an un- 
conditional guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 





Write for a complete set of sample folds 





The Cleveland Folding Machine Company ::. Cleveland, Ohio 














Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 





Inks that are used in every country where 
printing 1s done. 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 





Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


Printing 
and Lithographic 


mvor INIKS 


Standard 
DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


Three and 
SPECIAL 


Four Color 
Process Inks OFF-SET INKS 
New York 


154-6-8 W. 18th Street 
Hellmuth Building 
. Chicago 


No. 605-7-9 S. Clark St. 
Poole Bros. Building 














Bi-Tones 
that work 
clean to the 
last sheet 


Gold Ink 
worthy of 
the name 




















Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 


ea Before You 
pine BuyAnother— 


Suppose you investi- 
gate the many zew 
and valuable im- 
provements found in 


The 
Acme 
Binder 
No. 6 


You want a Stapler 
that is accurate and 
dependable at the 
right price. The 
“Acme” keeps 
down your cost of 
production. It is 
equipped with all the 
up-to-the - minute 
advantages. For sale 
by printers’ supply 
houses throughout 
the United States. 
Send for full par- 
ticulars. Write 


The Acme 
Staple Machine 
Co., Ltd., 


112 North Ninth St., 
Camden, N. J. 








How Much Power Is Wasted 
In Your Shop Every Day? 


Let us show you how you can eliminate this waste by 
installing our ‘STANDARD’ Motors on your presses, 
linotype machines, paper cutters, staplers and other printing 
machinery. 

We have specialized on small motors—;\; to 15 horse-power 
—for more than 16 years and have saved thousands of dollars 
for printers by largely reducing their power cost. 


Robbins aMyers 
STANDARD Motors 


—will cut a big slice out of your power bills every month. 
Write us as to your power conditions— how much you use 
and where you use it—and let our expert engineers help you 
solve your power problems. This service is free to the print- 
ing trade. Write Us. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Factory and General Offices : 
1325 Lagonda Avenue 
Springfield, Ohio 
BRANCHES: 


New York, 145 Chambers 
street; Chicago, 320 Monad- 
nock block; Philadelphia, 
1109 Arch street; Boston, 
176 Federal street; Cleve- 
land, 1408 West Third street, 
N. W.; New Orleans, 312 
Carondelet street; St. Louis, 
1120 Pine street; Kansas 
City, 930 Wyandotte street. 























OSWEGO CUTTING MACHINES | 


OSWEGO LEVER CUTTERS 


cut paper like cheese with 
the new toggling lever motion 








This pictures only one of the ninety sizes and styles of cutters that are made at Oswego as 
a specialty. Each Oswego-made Cutter, from the little 16-inch Oswego Bench Cutter up to the 
large 7-ton Brown & Carver Automatic Clamp Cutter, has at least three points of excellence on 
Oswego Cutters only. Ask about the Vertical Stroke Attachments for cutting shapes. ° 

It will give us pleasure to receive your request for our new book No. 8, containing valuable 
suggestions derived from over a third of a century’s experience making cutting machines exclusively. 
Won’t you give us that pleasure ? 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, N.Y. 


CUTTING MACHINES EXCLUSIVELY 



































e 9 = = = m@ MODERNIZED umm Mm 
COMPOSING-ROOM 
Hamilton’s <Mosinereom 


A Factor in the Problem of Cost Finding 


You can not secure the full benefit of systematic cost finding until you put your house in order to 
produce your product on the most economical basis. 








A large percentage of the cost of printing originates in the composing-room. 

Rent is high or the investment is large if the building is not rented. 

Modernized furniture will save 25 to 50 per cent in floor space. 

Labor is wasted in using old equipment through the interference of workmen, traveling long distances 
for material or having the equipment inconveniently arranged. 


Modernized furniture will save 10 to 25 per cent of Double the Capacity 


composing-room labor. THE RUMFORD PRESS 


This is not mere assertion on our part as manufac- Concord, N. H. 
April 19, 1911. 


turers of modernized furniture. It is the results reported The Hamilton Mtg. Go., Two Rivers, Wis. 


by leading concerns who have re-equipped their composing- Gentlemen, I am glad to advise you that the 
installation of the new material in our composing- 


rooms. room has been very satisfactory. The result has 
beena great saving in floor space and a proportion- 
If you are interested in this vital question of cost O05 SEE OA SS ES SE OE ee eee 
4 ° During the past winter we have practically 
reduction and cost finding, fill out the attached coupon and doubled our output of work and this would have 
q > een impossible without the readjustment throug 

let an expert show you what can be accomplished in your your suggestions. Had we attempted to continue 
eres with our old material, we shou ave had to either 
composing-room. refuse the work or double our rental expense by 
; ‘ ? taking extra floor space. All the furniture we have 
Remember it will be up to us to show you possible found as represented and we are well satisfied with 

the investment. Very truly yours, 


results. J. V. BRIDGE, Mgr. 





Weare 
interested 

in the ques- “ ip i a v 
Se Let us send you a copy of ‘‘ComposiNG-room Economy,’’ showing floor plans in thirty 
ized Furniture and modernized offices. 

we would like to have 
your representative show 


us a floor plan of our compos- 
ing-room as you would rearrange 
it. with a view to our installing such . a 


furniture as you can show us would soon 


be paid for in the saving accomplished. Main Office and Factories . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . . RAHWAY, N. J. 


ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 


A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
free to every inquiring printer. 























OUR NEW CATALOG OF SPECIAL FURNITURE IS NOW READY 



































The 28x42 Two-Color Harris 


HY buy a large single-color, fifteen hundred a hour flat-bed 


cylinder press, when you can buy a two-color Harris Auto- 
matic, four thousand per hour rotary press which will enable 
you to turn out as good a job of printing as you can get off of any 


printing press built and at more than double the speed, with four 
times the output? 


Harris Automatic Printing Presses 
Now Built in: 


28x42 Two-color 25x38 Two-color 28 x 34 Two-color 
28x 42 Single-color 25 x 38 Single-color 28 x 34 Single-color 
22x30 Two-color 15x18 Two-color 
22 x 30 Single-color 15x18 Single-color 


Thirty Other Models for Special Purposes 


Write for Particulars to 








THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS Co. 


3 NEW YORK OFFI 
CHICAGO OFFICE re Bsn eine 
Manhattan Building NILES, OHIO Hudson Terminal Building 
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THE COST and PROFIT QUESTION 


To know your costs is the stepping-stone to the reduction 
of your losses. 


The right price for your product is important. 


The question of investment is very important. 





Especially important is the point to place your plant in a 
position to meet the competition of the immediate future —to 
get the greatest returns in the shortest possible space of time. 


To do this your platen presses should possess a combination 
of labor-saving features such as found only in the Golding Jobber. 


The results which the Golding Jobber can show prove con- 
clusively that contemporary machines are losing propositions. 


Printer users of the Golding Jobber who know their costs 
tell us this is so. 


If we can prove to you that the Golding Jobber will save 
you money in the various certain ways, you will be interested. 
We don’t mind if you are skeptical. 





SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET “FOR THE MAN WHO PAYS” 


GOLDING MFG. COMPANY, FRANKLIN, MASS. 


GOLDING JOBBER, PEARL PRESS, OFFICIAL PRESS, GOLDING & PEARL PAPER CUTTERS, CARD CUTTERS, TOOLS, etc, 



























































For Careful Work, USE 


Soww Punches 


They cut every hole absolutely clean, no matter what the 
material used. ‘Tremendously powerful—no vibration. 


Last Long — Require Few Repairs — Consume Little Power. 


The Tatum Punch with direct-connected motor repre- 
sents the highest achievement in paper punches. 
_.. Adjustment to any multiple may be made without removing the 
idle heads. 

Round shapes all interchangeable. Nineteen stock sizes. Special 
shapes quickly furnished. 

Be sure to get **TATUM” when buying a punch — any user is a 
good reference. Five styles. Prices from $35 to $325. 


Write for Catalogue A. 











Style D— With Direct-connected Motor. 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


3310 Colerain Avenue . ... . CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Punch, with stripper and die. 
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THE MONOTYPE 
is the 
Standard of Efficiency 
on Book & Job Printing 


S 'D e e The Monotype out-distances all composing 





« 
Po Oe, 92> 2, 9 Po, Fo, Fo, Foo, Foo, Woo Fo. Wo, Toe, To, I, I, I, I, FF, PT 
BD BD OS BS BY BS BW BW BD” Ba” OD" BD" BD" BD" OY" BY" BV" BD" BD" BD" BS" OD” 


machine competitors on quantity of pro- 

duct, finished and ready for the press. 
This claim is proven by the experience of the best book and 
catalogue printers. 


fi Mee th with the Monotype means hand- 

/ } lex Z b 1 lh ty ling all of the work, in the compos- 
ing room, straight matter, intricate 

work on catalogues and tabular ‘forms. goo fonts of the 
newest and best faces in our matrix library (5 point to 36 


point) makes you independent of the type foundry. 


: is the password in all printing offices using 

Qua lit Monotypes. Every type cast is as good 
as new foundry type,—a guarantee of 

clearness, legibility and perfect press work on every printed 


job. The saving in make ready, and cost of electrotypes 
for long runs is an exclusive Monotype advantage. 


Monotype product costs less by comparison, 
OS r speed, flexibility and quality considered, than 


the product of any other kind of machine. A 
Monotype investment pays a cash dividend plus the satis- 
faction you get from doing something better than your com- 
petitor, and in being always able to meet any composing 
room emergency. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Miller Saw-Trimmer 


A Standardizing Machine for the Printer 


It Stands the Wear and Tear 


16 hours per day Composing-room record 








7 days per week Vew York Journal 
straight years 


Saws and trims as accurately to-day as the day installed 





Easy to operate. Easy to buy. Easy to pay for. 
Freight paid anywhere in U.S. A. 
e bd 815 East Superior St. fg 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., Alma, Mich. (4 Minter Saw-TRimMeERs are fully 
g covered by U. 8S. and foreign pat- 
ents and pending applications. 








aie MOR? a | Bockbinders oni Printers 
CONSTANT & 


VARIABLE will be interested to know of our rapid mail order service 
SPEED and our ability to supply them with the highest grade of 
the following specials: 


conte be eye 4 Oy XXD Gold Leaf, Long Edge, Stamping Ledger 
TINS OR OTHER IN- Dark Usual, Dark Pale, Aluminum Leaf, and 


FORMATION. . Composition Leaf 
1120 Pine Street, ST LOUIS, MO ‘ z ae 
145 Chambers St., NEW YORK CITY SPEED Gold and aluminum leaf sold in any quantities from one 
376 _paensl Stress, SOTEE * te A book up. Large facilities for smelting gold waste, rubber, 
1011 Chestnut St., Room 626, PHILA., PA. rags and cotton Send for Catalogue 
ESTABLISHED 1867 


Che Richmont Eterhic Company JULIUS HESS COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VA. 1411-1427 Greenwood Terrace Chicago, II. 























This Addressing System is Best Adapted to Publishers 


Because of its wide range of utility and efficiency, and 
because of our knowledge of the publishers’ requirements. 
Before you buy 


Consider These Points 


The prominent addressing machines have all used either 
metal cards or metal or rubber type in some form from 
which to print their addresses. 

These metal cards and metal plates have in recent years 
been adapted to be filed in card trays, and for this purpose 
special cards have been attached and the printing plate 
made as readable as possible, for the purpose of combining 
card-index features with the addressing-machine system. 

The Elliott Company, of Boston, now make a fiber card 
in colors, arranged with tabs for index purposes, size 4% 
in. long by 2 in. wide and about 1-16 in. thick. 

They are filed 250 in a tray, and this tray is indexed, 
arranged, handled and referred to for index purposes. 

When concerns who use this fiber card as an index card 
wish to print addresses, they slide a tray of cards into the 
Elliott Addressing Machine and by means of a foot lever 
or an electric motor print addresses on their envelopes, 
statements, office forms, etc., at the rate of sixty addresses 
per minute. 

The machine automatically inks itself, changes addresses 
at each impression. 

These fiber cards are so inexpensive that when an address is changed it is not worth while to save the card, 
and therefore a new card is used for corrected address. 

The Elliott Company are now running a single automatic machine in their factory —— out 50,000 of 
these cards each day, and are selling these cards to their customers at the list price of $0.004 each 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 


We Have Offices All Over the World Albany Street, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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MAGAZINE. 
SECTION. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 








THIRD 
SECTION 











ALBANY, N. Y., SUNDAY, APRIL 2, 1911. 





The Knickerbocker Press Installs Most Perfect Printing Press That Invention Has Produced. 





Sitty-Eight Years 
In Ch 


Since Its Founding I| 
bocker Press Har 
Press” and the 
---How Colone 
Rivals on P 


nee = THE KNIC| 
PRESS. 
September arty toa--Celenel ® 
Hastings founds and first Is 
The Knickerbocker. . 
August 11, 1 77T—John H. Farrell 
‘The he Kric crema No alg solide 
: it itn tre Day ress. 
15, 
bee “ni ickerboaker “and 


Jar. John A. MeCarth 
bore, the Albany Morning Ex 
from the Journal ‘company and con 
toiaatee ¥ with The Pregs-Knicker- 
bocke 


May 2, 1910- ‘The PreseKnicker- 
bocker-Express is purchased by the 
@resent fear ogy nt and becomes 
‘The Knickerbocker | Press. 


Andelibly stamped upon the chroai- |. 
cles ban « 


—the warp and woot o 














Saving of 
Power, Paper and 
Time, Safety of Pressmen 
and Press, Cleanliness and 
Increased Production Follow the 
Adoption of General Electric 
Printing Press Drives 


An X pattern quadruple high-speed 
Hoe press is driven by the new 
General Electric Company alternat- 
ing current control system. This drive 
is equally as efficient as the well known 
direct current systems of the same com- 
pany, and gives a perfectly smooth ac- 
celeration at all speeds. 

There are eight push button control 
Stations: located about press, each of 
which have four buttons marked “‘fast,”’ 
“slow,” ‘‘safe-stop’’ and ‘‘run,” each 

station giving operator full control of 

press. Depressing “fast’’ button and 
releasing it starts press and runs it at 
threading-in speed. Continued press- 


ing of fast button speeds up press to ° 


fullspeed. Pressing “‘slow’’ button 


reduces fast to threading-in speed. 
‘Safe’? button prevents press from 
being started or makes it impossible to 
change speed at which press is operat- 
ing, rendering all other control sta- 
tions inoperative. “‘Stop’’ button when 
pressed stops the press quickly, a solen- 
oid brake being used for this purpose. 
A movement of %-inch of printing 
cylinder is possible when threading-in. 
Two motors are controlled by these 
panels —a small constant speed motor 
for threading and plating, which is 
geared to main driving shaft of press 
through a worm and spur gear re- 
duction and a large variable speed 
motor which is geared direct. 











e Press 


els All In City 


‘arts That Is Driven 
2,000 Papers 
d--- Splendid 
That Aids 
ork. 


it here by the Hoe company. 
+ Are Nearly Human. 
Bas A. sn has ‘tthe tha: the: 


inventions. 


pieces 
that as nearly ——— being 
8s metal mechanism LU 
be pressman will tell you that 
by =P ees has 4 soul, 
@ engineer wiil = 
“ Se iecomotve © possesses ¢! 


& the poe tae ae = 
.~ wilt ae is “dress” 
Bickerbocker Prese. “Drese™ 
‘prin te: ce erm fora lana, bat 
= Printed 
sible and the ink gua PH 
Aged con sl 
ges will be 
potable 
up-to-date, — 
i per, eS The 
Anickerbocker Press ! a recognise ined te 
@ throughout New York sate. 


Buitt, for Thies Newspaper. 


Our expert engineers have the largest variety of jee 

printing-press drives in the world to select just the a tases eae te tnd iors 
. e *,? . . at was 

one best suited to your conditions. Write for literature rest 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities 


of 
“— Cee in the coun 


d_ The Knickerbocker "Press Thouzh i 





A TRIAL ORDER WILL MAKE YOU A 
PERMANENT USER OF 


— PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC — 


INKS 














MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Chalmann Printing Ink Co. 


212 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
DEPOTS 








711 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
400 Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 
535 Magazine Street NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
1509 Jackson Street OMAHA, NEB. 
222 North Second Street NASHVILLE, TENN. 
73 Union Avenue MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Knowing the Actual 
Requirements 


of to-day enables the buyer to install 
improved machinery for the manu- 
facture of 


Printers’ Roller Machinery 


Our New System will interest you, 
and, mark you —at the right prices. 


Our machinery embraces improvements 
on weak features of others—therefore, 
the life and satisfactory service of Roller- 
making Machinery depends upon how 
built. 


We also build and design special 
machinery. We carry, ready for quick 
shipment, repair parts for the Geo. P. 
Gordon Presses. 


Louis Kreiter & Company 


313 South Clinton Street Chicago, III. 











Run Advertisements 


That Stand Out 


These are the advertisements that grip the reader’s 
attention—that more than return to you the few 
extra cents invested in the best printing plates. 
For you can’t make good impressions by running 
the cheaper grades of plates—they either print up 
gray or are blurry and hard to read. 


free ee 
rint u 
Kak any 


advertiser 


We absolutely guarantee that every one of our Kiln-Dried 
Cherry Base and Interchangeable —/ 

will print clear and sharp in any magazine dver: 

or newspaper. Let us tell you about our 


advertising plate service—how we can handle 60,000 column 
inches of plate matter daily. 





Advertisers’ Electrotyping Co. 
501 to 509 Plymouth Place Chicago, Ill. 








Determining the Service- 
value of a Motor 


is a problem easi/y and safely analyzed if the buyer will 
ask the printer who uses 


Peerless 
Motors 


The exacting service required of a Motor by the printers, 
calls for the PEERLESS. 

It is built for full-day, Ewery-day Service and gives it 
Motors made for all Printing Machinery. 


On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 
Sales Agencies: 
CHICAGO, 528 McCormick Bldg. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principal Cities 
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The Greatest Newspaper Press 
Ever Built 


Go and see this new machine in operation in the new plant of 


THE WORCESTER TELEGRAM 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


you have no idea how fine a newspaper press can be built until you have inspected the new 


SCOTT Nulé-Unit PRESS 








SCOTT *“*MULTI-UNIT’* DOUBLE-QUADRUPLE COMBINATION OCTUPLE PRESS 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


after a 15 months’ thorough investigation of every make and style of newspaper press, and after watching 
every run of the WORCESTER TELEGRAM for a week, placed their order with us for a duplicate. 
Mr. V. S. McClatchy, the publisher (who is also a director of the Associated Press) and Mr.W. H. James, 
the business manager, who inspected the press, stated that it is the most perfectly designed, most carefully 
and accurately constructed, and finest newspaper press built. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, DETAILS, ETC., OF THIS NEW MACHINE TO 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 Park Row CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block 




















Buy Satisfaction 
in Your Press 


Getting right down to bedrock, a 
thoroughly dependable and satisfactorily 
running press is what you should pur- 
chase and ought to be your first thought 
when adding or replacing equipment. 
Price should be a secondary considera- 
tion. Quality and price are to-day more 
closely associated than at any other time, 
for the wise and honest manufacturer 
can not consistently demand a price 
in excess of the quality of his product. 








Gally Universal 





Built in five sizes 
From 20 x 30 in. to 30x 44 in. 


Cutters 8 Creasers 


need little introduction beyond their 
daily recognized standard of efficiency, 
but we make so many sizes and other 
special machinery you had best get in 
touch with us by correspondence. 

Get our catalogue and study the many advan- 
tages found inthe UNIVERSALand our methods 
of installing presses and guarantee of continued 
satisfactory service. 

Adapted for either stamping or paper-box cut- 
ting. Is so constructed as to insure economical 
maintenance and operation, therefore must 
necessarily by a satisfactory press. 





WE~ Suppose you ask for our illustrated 
catalogue. There are many other machines 
mentioned that will likely interest you. 





The National Machine Co. 


Manufacturers 


Hartford, Conn. 


Sole Canadian Agents: MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 









Machine 
12-inch Arm — Stitching 
point 36 or 44 inches from 
the floor. 


20-inch Arm — Stitching 
point 36 or 44 inches from 
the floor. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison 
Company 
534 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


New York London Toronto 





“*Perfection’’ Stitchers 
for all purposes 








The Best Is the Cheapest— 
But the Cheapest Is Not 
Always the Best 


The quality of Tympan paper you use can 
be the very best at the same price—then 
why speculate with other grades? 


Swederope Platine Tympan 


is a product made up from a knowledge of 
what the printer requires, is made to wear 
where the wearing qualities are important. 





Samples (mailed for the asking) will satisfy you of its Super-strength. 


Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 


Makers of Papers of Strength 
Michigan 





Detroit 
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Where a “KNOCK” was a “BOOST” for 


wie W aite Die and Plate Press 


GENTLEMEN : Houston, Tex., May 12, 1911. 

We have been operating the WAITE DIE AND PLATE Power Press for the past five months, 
and freely express the utmost satisfaction with the machine, getting the best of results as to quality of work, 
together with output. 

When our company determined to install additional power embossing equipment last December, we 
were undecided as to which one of two makes should be selected. 

About this time a certain concern got information through some means that we were in the market, 
and immediately began to depreciate the Waite Press, informing us that the mistake of our lives would be 
made if we purchased your machine. 

The ‘‘KNOCK’"’ was so strong as to create a suspicion that some ulterior motive prompted the un- 
solicited criticism, and we immediately concluded to close for the Waite notwithstanding. 

We also operate another make of power embossing machine, but must confess that yours meets all 
requirements much more satisfactorily. 

Contrary to reports, the machine is not complicated, and so far we have not had the slightest trouble 
with it. 

We can without hesitation recommend the Waite to any prospective purchaser. 

Yours truly, THE CARGILL COMPANY, e 
Per H. C. Malsch, Superintendent. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Auto Falcon & Waite Die Press Co., Ltd. 


New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, New York 


Factory: Dover, N. H. 














(Guaranteed 


“Sure Stick” 


Envelopes 


BOND envelopes that won’t come un- 
There Is But One stuck in use or in storage—else we 
Peanees will replace them without cost — that’s 

our “Sure Stick” guarantee in a nutshell. 

—that process, the ability to execute You and your trade need to know our 


ak sail eats ee envelope possibilities and economies—the 
AE YE money and paper stock that you save — 
and the kind of service that you don’t get 
from jobbers and combina- 








Our entire plant is fully equipped 


with new and modern a ok 
On Gum tions. It will pay you to get 


machinery | 
and it goes without saying that our facilities, in prong «ioe acquainted with our money-saving 
the hands of expert workmen, enable us to handle ized gum with methods of making envelopes from 

: or : delicate winter- Stock printed by you from our lay- 
your work with absolute satisfaction. ’Phone green taste and outs and a dozen other points of 
Franklin 2264. We will call for your business. aroma —a little economy that we can’t tell about 


oint, but still a ‘ 
. big one. here. Write us for the full story. 


American Electrot pe Co. 
24-30 South Sian Western States Envelope Co. 


e Manufacturers of “Sure Stick”” Envelopes ‘ 
Chicago for PRINTERS and LITHOGRAPHERS Milwaukee 


























Take That Gummed 
Label Order and Let 
Je Do the Jobh—With 
a Handsome Profit 


for You— 


Gummed labels printed 
in rolls—the most con- 
venient ‘‘ label” way — 
will not curl and posi- 
tively indestructible. 


Two-Color Work and 
My Prices Are Low 


Let it be known in your 
locality that you spe- 
cialize in this class of 
work. You'll be aston- 
ished at the result and 
the large profits. 


Absolutely no trouble 
or annoyance where 
you are concerned. You 
just take the orders— 
send copy you desire 
printed in two colors to 
me—and I will do the 
rest. 


5,000 Gummed Labels, 
Printed in Two Colors, 


$1.50 


Write to me to-day — at 
once —for samples and 


full details of my plan. 


S. GILMARTIN 


56 East 129th Street 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


Successor to The Bates Machine Co. 
696-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a a FOR GENERAL 


JOB WORK 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 








FULLY 
GUARANTEED 








ap Leen : SIDE PLATES 
aes WITHOUT SCREWS 


N° 12345 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 


Size 144x156 inches 


ROBERTS’ MACHINES 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS — MAXIMUM ECONOMY 








ALWAYS IN STOCK 








FIVE-FIGURE WHEELS 


View Showing Parts Detached 
for Cleaning a 
————— bébeg | ee 








To Number Either Forward 


or Backward 








Carnation Bond 


White and colors, 5% cents per pound 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR CASE LOTS 





Complete stock of all double sizes 
Samples mailed upon application. 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


514 to 522 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 








New York City 








“They Are 


Going Some” 


Six hundred and twenty-two 
Wing-Horton Mailers 


were sold in 1910. 

They were all sold sub- 
ject to approval, but not a 
Mailer was returned. 

They are carried in stock 
at printers’ supply houses 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Full particulars supplied on re- 
quest to any agency, or 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr., Greenfield, Mass. 


























VISITING PRINTERS 


When in New York Inspect 
These Presses 


Three New Era Presses in One Plant 





These presses are ideal for labels, tickets 
of all kinds, loose-leaf forms, index 
cards, or any form requiring a number 
of colors; also punching, cutting and 
slitting to any size or shape, or rewind- 
ing when desired. Prints from flat 
plates, with the speed of a rotary. 
Suitable for long or short runs. 


THE REGINA CO. 
HENRY DROUET, Sales Agent 


217 Marbridge Building 
47 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK 





























nee G O & S High-Speed Sextuple Press — No. 160 


&N 


a.) GF | O 
1 @ essay 


Is built and guaranteed to run at a speed of 36,000 per hour for each delivery, for the fud/ run. 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 28, 32, 36, 40, 44, 48 pages. 
All products up to 24 pages can be made in one section (book form). 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


Plates can be put on without removing ink rollers. No ribbons whatever when collecting. 
Patented ink fountains; screws all at one end of fountains Design prevents breaking of webs. 
Entirely new HIGH-SPEED PATENTED FOLDING AND 


(regular piano key action). 
All roller sockets automatically locked. DELIVERING DEVICE. 





Noe GOSS “ACME” Straightline Two-Roll Rotary Perfecting Press 





New 


Made to print either 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 pages in book form. 
Constructed so that it can be arranged to print either two or three extra colors, at a slight expense. 


It is practically a single-plate machine, thus saving time in not having to make duplicate plates. 
Plates are cast from our regular standard stereotype machinery. 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
16th St. and Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








Lonpon OFFICE: 


New York OFFICE: 
93 Fleet Street, London, E. C., England. 


1 Madison Ave., Metropolitan Bldg., New York City. 
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ADVANCE 
in L ype Prices 








@ Settle the type problem 
now for all the time by 
installing a 


lL hompson 
1 ypecaster 


and making all your own 
type, quads, spaces and 
borders. 


@ One Chicago printer has 

cast Ezghteen Tons of Type 

during the past year. He 
says nothing he has ever put in his plant has so 
increased the efficiency of his men or raised the 
quality of the product as the Thompson Typecaster. 
Casts all sizes, 5 to 48 point. Complete library 
of matrices which are loaned to customers. 





CATALOGUE OF TYPE-FACES SENT ON REQUEST 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE Co. 


624-632 South Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


3 























Ask the Pressman—He Knows 


The pressman is a reliable judge, because he experiences, in 
the handling, all good or bad features of paper, and “VELVO- 
ENAMEL” comes as near perfection as any book paper manu- 


factured. 
jiiff # p @eped ponady 








A quality that leaves — to be desired is a revelation and a 


fact not frequently experienced by users of book paper. 


Its perfect printing coating, its non-picking surface and its thorough adapta- 
bility to the highest character of half-tone printing in one or more colors has been 
demonstrated a brilliant success. It is a paper made especially for catalogue and 
artistic publications of every description. ‘The price of “VELVO-ENAMEL” 


and its quality will interest the printer or user of paper. 





We carry the largest stock of Enamel Book, S. & S. C., and Machine Finish 
Book Paper in Chicago, ready for quick delivery, in case lots or more, 
in standard sizes and weights. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


(Incorporated) 
General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Sales Office: Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; Duncan 
Mills, Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 


Cable Address: ‘‘ Pulpmont, New York.’’ A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 





























Cottrell Presses 


That are made on the flat-bed principle represent the greatest value possible for the 
money. The reasons why this is so can be found, and the Presses 
illustrated and completely described in 


lwo 
Booklets 


RECENTLY 


ISSUED 


Send for Your Copy 


THE NEW SERIES COTTRELL 


HIS BOOKLET tells you who are using Cottrell Two- 
T Revolution Presses and how you can recognize the work 

of Cottrell Presses on every news stand in the country. 
It tells you what the features are that cause the best color 
printers, the best known publishers and publications to use 
Cottrell Presses on their covers and colored inserts. These 
are all of interest to you if you want to obtain the best pos- 
sible results with the least trouble, investment and expense. 
The Cottrell High Speed Two-Revolution Press is guaranteed 
faster on the highest grade of work than any other press. Let 
us send you a copy of this booklet—it is printed in four colors. 


THE SINGLE REVOLUTION COTTRELL 


HIS BOOKLET tells in plain language just what the 
ia Cottrell Single Revolution Press will do and what it IS 

doing. It gives the reasons—and permits you to judge 
for yourself. More than that it gives the experience of printers 
and publishers who are using these presses now and have been 
using them for forty years past. Every printer and publisher 
in the smaller cities ought to read this booklet carefully before 
buying their next press. The Cottrell Single Revolution Press 
is the most profitable machine in its field and is designed 
and built with the same care and attention to details as 
the most expensive Cottrell Press built. Write for it to-day. 





C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Works : 25 Madison Square N., New York 


Westerly, R. I. 279 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Keystone Type Foundry 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS 


Philadelphia New York Chicago 
Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 


Set in Keystone’s Paul Revere Italic. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 





WATCH THESE.INSERTS FOR EXAMPLES OF GOOD TYPOGRAPHY 














6 Point Font $2 00 23 A $095 48 a $1 05 


THE LIFE OF PAUL REVERE A REMARKABLE ROMANCE 


His origin and life are more fit for romance than bald biography, and 
await the writer who shall by mingling art with history reproduce the 
spirit and influence which no mere chronicle of his achievements can 
portray. We have been slow to realize the attainments of this patriot 


9 Point Font $2 50 20 A $1 25 40a $1 25 


WASHINGTON ADMIRED PAUL REVERE 


For his zealous Patriotism and service to the State 
he was respected by the people and highly honored 


12 Point Font $2 75 16A $1 40 32a $1 35 


THAT FAMOUS RIDE 
On the eighteenth of April 
in the year of Seventy-five 


16 Point Font $3 00 12 A $1 50 24a $1 50 


DESERT FARMS 
Chasing Red-Coats 


20 Point Font $3 25 8A $1 65 15a$i 60 


FIGHT ENDS 
Many are Killed 


30 Point Font $4 25 


GUIDES 


Chicago 


EERE EEE P PPR 
. PA 
REVERE 


Registered in Eng. Rd 541176 


KEYSTONE 


* TYPE FOUNDRY 


Philadelphia New York 


San Francisco 


Eleven Aur ttperee peepee re 


8 Point Font $2 25 21 AG110 42a $1 15 


RECEIVED HIS EDUCATION FROM TILESTON 


Then he entered his father’s workshop to learn the trade 
of Goldsmith and Silversmith. The varied operations of 
such work developed his remarkable mechanical powers 


10 Point Font $2 50 18 A $i 30 34a $1 20 
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For Old Advertising 
Folder 


G@, We will pay $100.00 cash reward for a 
mailing folder embodying the features shown 
in the accompanying cuts and proof that the 


folder was manufactured and used prior to 
June, 1904. 


@. If the folder bears postmark date prior 
to June, 1904, that will be accepted as proof 
of age. If a sample is sent that was never 
sent through the mail, but was manufac- 
tured before June, 1904, we will pay $50.00 
cash for same, provided we can get proof 
that it was actually made and used prior 
to June, 1904. 

@, The sample folder should have three or 
more sections and one of the sections 
should have a slit through which a post- 
card or other insert is inclosed —so that 
when the folder is folded and fastened with 
wire clip or sticker the insert can not lose 
out in the mail. 

@, The copy or cuts printed on the 
folder do not make any difference — 

it can be in display or typewriter type. 

@, Look through your files and old 


samples and see if you have such a 


folder. 


@, A draft will be mailed immediately 
upon receipt of the above described 
folder. We are rated in Dun and 
Bradstreet. 


Address Communications to 


G-391 — The Inland Printer 
624 S. Sherman Street 
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A PLEA FOR IMPROVED RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 








T is all very well to claim that 
generalities are not of much 
force, and that that indefina- 
ble something that makes for 
codperation and frankness 
and good feeling is not to be 
considered as a practical fac- 
tor, but belongs in the realm 
of sentiment; but any man 
who has contemplated the 
devastation of manufactur- 
ing efficiency accomplished by the passive obstruc- 
tionist tactics of a grouchy foreman can, by.a little 
figuring, arrive approximately at what it means in 
dollars and cents. Some of the great business 
organizations that we are often pleased to refer to 
as soulless corporations are keen enough fully to 
appreciate this point, and an increasingly large 
number of them gain this much-to-be desired end 
to a considerable degree of profit-sharing schemes 
of some character. In some establishments it 
takes the form of setting aside stock for the benefit 
of certain employees according to their abilities 
and length of service, such stock to be paid for out 
of their accumulated dividends, when the shares 
become the property of the workmen. Other cor- 
porations have in effect bonus systems by which 
good work is rewarded each week by a remunera- 
tion separate and apart from the regular wages 
paid, some plants even paying their bonus earn- 
ings on a different day from the regular wages 
pay-day. It matters little what the method em- 
ployed may be, provided only it results in the 
employee feeling that he is being treated fairly 
and frankly by his employer. 
4-4 












































An employer can make few mistakes more far- 
reaching in their effects than that of failing to face 
fairly and to give prompt and decisive considera- 
tion to appeals for the raising of wages. 

If the claim to an increase is unjust or the con- 
ditions do not warrant it, a plain, straightforward 
statement backed up, it may be, with work records, 
will in most cases rob a turn-down of its usual ill 
consequences. 

If the case merits a raise let it result in a defi- 
nite, clear-cut understanding of just what the 
employee is to expect. Some employers make a 
practice of never granting an increase at the time 
it is solicited, but set some future day at which 
the raise is to become effective, on the theory that 
it serves two purposes —first, it saves in dollars 
and cents just in proportion as the evil day is put 
off, and, secondly, it does not do to encourage raises 
by granting them freely. Both of these reasons 
carry their own answers. 

Workmen find their employers ranged in one 
of three classes: those who seldom raise wages 
under any circumstances, permitting their help to 
drift away to those who pay better; those who 
grudgingly grant a belated increase and consider 
it in the light of a great favor to be not soon asked 
again; those who make it their practice to keep 
in close touch with the daily performance of their 
employees, and with that knowledge as a basis 
make it their business to promptly adjust remu- 
neration so that it adequately represents the result 
of the employee’s efforts. 

It does not require the seventh son of a seventh 
son born with a veil to know which class of employ- 
ers gets the best return in efficiency from what is 
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paid out in pay-roll or who has a minimum of labor 
troubles of whatever sort. 

The absence of clear and definite understand- 
ings concerning the conditions that permit of 
increases in salary also results uniformly in dis- 
satisfaction from the standpoint of the employer 
as well as that of the workman. In too many 
establishments there is a well-founded belief that 
it is necessary to approach this very important 
subject just when the employer is in the proper 
frame of mind and at the precise psychological 
moment, or else, notwithstanding the merits of the 
case, be they ever so well established, the desired 
object is not attained. It is a condition and not a 
theory that confronts every employer whose hands 
have a deep-seated conviction that they are not 
getting what they are entitled to, that this very 
thought, depressing in its nature, most certainly 
reflects itself in a listlessness and lack of codpera- 
tion, seriously hampering the efficiency of the 
plant. 

Every establishment has certain positions, from 
that of the errand-boy up to the employer, the 
duties pertaining to which may be outlined in 
detail with the rates of wages for each. These 
positions may, where it proves desirable, be sub- 
divided into grades according to increasing skill 
or capacity. If these are clearly established and 
understood a most prolific cause of disagreements 
is removed. 

When a man does average book presswork he 
gets a certain fixed rate. If he so far develops 
that he can do equally well a greater amount of the 
same kind of work he is certainly entitled to more 
salary. If the pressman develops in the direction 
of doing a more exacting grade of work, for 
instance half-tone work with delicately vignetted 
edges, this may also call for greater remuneration. 
It may prove, however, that the plant does not pro- 
vide sufficient of that character of work for him to 
do to warrant the increase. It then becomes per- 
fectly proper, and no fair-minded employer could 
take exception to that workman’s seeking a wider 
field for his efforts. 

It is perfectly proper, and in fact advisable, for 
workmen to keep fair and accurate records of their 
work, but no matter how careful they may be, 
there are usually some items to appear on the debit 
side of their accounts. Don’t forget to put down 
that eight hundred sheets wrongly backed up, or 
that offsetted job.that resulted from an unwatch- 
ful eye on the ink flow. 

The hastening of the industrial millennium will 
be immeasurably effected by a broad-minded con- 
sideration of the ultimate financial return side of 
the printing business, not only by the employer, 
but by the employee as well. 








I suppose, generally considered, it is rank 
heresy to advocate the taking of your employees 
into your confidence in matters concerning the 
financial side of your business, but I fail to see 
many good reasons why it should be so considered. 
I am firmly convinced that the usual secretive atti- 
tude of the employer has in the past resulted in 
disagreements and abuses more far-reaching and 
damaging in their effects than could possibly arise 
from frank dealing. 

Any workman, if he wishes to take the trouble, 
can find out what printing costs in the market. It 
is equally easy for him to learn the costs of presses, 
type and stock, and he already knows his own rate 
of wages and those of many of his fellow workmen 
in other branches of the business. Granting this, 
then why should he not be enabled to know that 
the actual output in impressions that can be 
charged for is only about seventy per cent of what 
he would in his ignorance guess, and that there are 





“ STUBBED! ” 


Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


items in the cost of running a composing-room in 
the line of non-productive work and other over- 
head expense that make a charge of 75 cents an 
hour for job composition appear in an entirely 
different light? 

The average workman is competent to under- 
stand most business propositions that are clearly 
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put up to him, and, I believe, fair-minded when it 
comes down to the final analysis. You can’t blame 
him, however, for having wrong ideas if he has 
been kept in ignorance of much that in the long 
run it would be best for him to know. 

Your pressman can appreciate that a new press 
becomes secondhanded as soon as it is used, and is 
subject to immediate depreciation. He is particu- 
larly qualified to judge of the annual depreciation 
in value, for he knows of it at first hand. So he is 
prepared to grant that some one has to be paid for 
this loss in value, and it must be the owner, other- 
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than he formerly ignorantly supposed? Which 
man will start in business for himself soonest — 
the one who has had its financial return side con- 
vincingly demonstrated to him, and who has a 
reasonably accurate idea as to what to expect, 
or the man who has an exaggerated view of its 
profits because he knows only a part of the cost of 
operating a plant? 

If you are deriving inordinate profits in the 
printing business, living in luxury and squander- 
ing wealth, it will indeed be an exceptional case; 
in all seriousness there are not many such in the 
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“THE OBSERVER.” 


Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


wise there will be no press to take the place of the 
one that has been worn out. The workman also 
appreciates that the employer is an investor and is 
fully entitled to interest on his investment. Unless 
he be a socialist of the most rabid order he is usu- 
ally broad-minded enough to grant that the ability 
and capacities that are called for in the successful 
conduct of the business entitle the proprietor to a 
somewhat greater remuneration in salary than is 
the case when a man simply works at one branch 
of the business. 

A workman who takes this view is surely enti- 
tled to know some other phases concerning which 
only the employer can enlighten him. When he 
has learned these things does it look reasonable to 
fear that he will demand a higher rate of wages, 
seeing that the business is less productive of profit 


business. Let it be understood that we mean the 
printing business by itself, as a manufacturing 
proposition not in connection with the publishing 
business or kindred activities. It often has been 
remarked that none of the great fortunes are made 
in the art preservative, and it is the man of excep- 
tional ability who makes as much out of it as does 
the man of average ability devoting the same appli- 
cation and industry to many other lines. 

But, happily, conditions are improving, and one 
great reason for the advance is that printers are 
becoming better informed on the money-making 
side of the business, and, through the good work 
being done by the National Typothetz, the Frank- 
lin clubs, boards of trade, cost conferences, and 
like activities, are learning of some of the advan- 
tages of codperation even with our competitors. 
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This represents a step forward that must not be 
lost, but we must not lose sight of the fact that 
codperation in our own establishments is even 
more to be desired as a profit-returning condition 
than codperation with our competitors, and you 
help eliminate one of the most conspicuous causes 
of irresponsible price-cutting when you spread 
before your workmen reliable information con- 
cerning the cost of producing work. 

The new man just starting in business is most 
frequently your competent workman with a few 
hundred dollars representing what he has saved 
from the wages you have paid him, and the readily 
extended credit of a supply house. He will be able 
to do small work that will be as satisfactory to his 
customers as what you would do, and most custom- 
ers will put up with some unbusinesslike condi- 
tions, such as delayed deliveries and occasional 
errors in proofreading, if there is a sufficiently 
deep cut made in the price; and having in view the 
maturing paper bill, to say nothing of the ever 
present pay-roll, the recently embarked enterprise 
frequently becomes expert at price-cutting. 

Anything that will help deter this irresponsible 
adding to the already crowded ranks of small 
offices will prove eventually a benefit to the busi- 
ness, for happily they do not last forever as now 
conducted, and the survival of the fittest may 
eventually provide a field for an educational cam- 
paign along the lines that have proved so beneficial 
in recent years in dealing with larger establish- 
ments. 

Before much headway can be made, however, 
with the smaller offices along the line of educa- 
tional work, they will have to be convinced that 
it is not the purpose to drive all the small work to 
the large establishments, but that it is our aim 
rather to see that a fair return is gotten from the 
small work wherever it may be done. 





CHICKEN PROCLAMATION. 


A Kansas man has issued the following proclamation: 
Neighbors, I am a man of peace. I want not trouble. I 
have a wife and children, and they need me. I also have a 
house, a lawn and a garden. I am about to put some seeds 
in my garden-beds. I have bought a gun and some shells, 
and, while I am not a crack shot, I think I can hit chickens. 
It is my intention to try, if any come around where my blue- 
grass is struggling and my onions are showing their bald 
heads.— Exchange. 


THE ‘THIRD TRICK. " 


Miss Sadie Meeker of this place was shopping in New- 
port. She was accompanied from the depot by our esti- 
mable third-trick operator.— Newport (Ark.) Herald. 

Look out for him, Sadie.— B. L. T., Chicago Tribune. 

No need for alarm. The third is the “lobster” trick. 
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Written for THE INLAND PrinTER. 
ADDING THE ‘* PERSONAL”? NOTE. 


BY SAWIN WOOD. 


HE average printer’s list of 
“prospects ” is not a very long 
one. He therefore can well 
afford to do any unusual thing, 
in addressing it, that will 
serve to catch unusual atten- 
tion and create interest; for 
from such interest he is pretty 
sure to get business. The 

most vital element in advertising, in so far as get- 

ting attention is concerned, is what we call the 
element of human interest, based usually on some- 
thing “ personal” to the recipient. Nothing sug- 
gests itself as of quicker interest to Mr. O. Henry 
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Rersonaliz ing it 











Fig 1 


when he gets a communication from you, than to 
find it is a piece of printing with his own name 
appearing where he would naturally expect to find 
the name of some other advertiser. Send him a 
booklet with his name on the cover and see if he 
doesn’t sit up and take notice at once. Do you 
believe he will do this? Then the expense of it is 
the only remaining desideratum; and looking into 
this cost we find it can be accomplished at a slight 
expenditure of time—and the time of the cheap- 
est man in the place—a young man, in fact the 
office kid. 

Here we have a handle, then, to a problem; 
maybe it is your problem upon which you are 
working this week, or will, next week. Take the 
hint. Let the boy set up a list of the good names, 
the worth-while ones, which you will handle as 
hinted in the booklet idea referred to. It isn’t 
difficult for a boy to insert the names one after 
another, and pull proofs on some appropriate 
paper-stock which, when folded, may contain a 
four-page “ message” to the recipient that will be 
read because the cover invited attention, perhaps 
through curiosity. 

That inner folder may be tipped in so that the 
fold is the outside edge as indicated in Fig. 2, 
where A and B are to be brought together at the 
crease of thecover. This leaves the printing on one 
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side of the paper, so that if in proof form, with the 
name of the addressee at top, the impression would 
not show through were it a little too heavy. An 
easier way to handle this inside sheet would be to 
fold it as Fig. 3 indicates; tipping the left edge 
to the third cover-page, and folding in the right- 
hand page (which is a trifle shorter, to permit it). 
The only disadvantage in this fold lies in the fact 
that one opens the cover to find a blank page which 
must be moved to be read. 

You will note that the cover puts it as “A Brief 
Message From” the name of the recipient. This 
is to suggest that he issue such booklets — and let 
you print them. Another scheme would be to set 
up the cover line with the word “to” taking the 





Y TIP IT ON HERE 





Fig 3 





place of the word “from.” This is a direct address 
of the name on your list and would alter the 
“message.” Agreeable to the cover wording as 
it appears on Fig. 1, I suggest the following brief 
writing for the inner sheet: 


MR. 0. HENRY. 

Suppose you sent out to your prospects a booklet of 
this kind? It wouldn’t cost much — write us how many 
you can use and we will gladly quote you on the required 
quantity, based on the stock and style as here shown. 
Two colors are more effective than one, and the second 
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color doesn’t cost much more. The appearance of this book- 
let shows you what to expect in the completed job; and if 
you order the same stock as we are using we can print 
and forward to you at very short notice — about forty- 
eight hours. We await with interest your response, hoping 
to have the privilege of demonstrating our ability to please 
you in printing of the better grade. Please address, etc. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
ADVERTISING THE PRINT-SHOP. 


BY F. JAMES. 


LWAYS a firm believer in ad- 
vertising——for others—the 
printer has been rather back- 
ward about applying his 
preaching to his own practice. 
He has believed in the effect- 
iveness of advertising, well 

A printed, for those in other 

G lines of business, he has de- 
pended for his work largely upon this advertising, 
yet he has taken comparatively little advantage of 
its possibilities in the furthering of his own busi- 
ness. And when he has done so, it frequently has 
been in a perfunctory manner, and with but little 
regard for the pulling power which he has claimed 
for quality printing. 

Advertising for the printer, in order to be 
effective, must be good. Personally, I think that 
the medium, no matter what form it may take, 
that bears the advertiser’s message, should be of 
some real value to the recipient. It must be worth 
keeping in order that it may bear the best fruit. 

The advantage of an advertisement of intrinsic 
value to the prospective customer was illustrated 
recently by a salesman handling metal for lino- 
types, monotypes, typecasting machines, etc. It 
is his custom to give prospective customers small 
paper-weights of metal, on the top of which are 
the name and address of the firm he represents. 
Upon being asked as to their advertising value, he 
said: 

“Tf I give a man a card he puts it in a drawer 
and forgets it.. If I give him one of these paper- 
weights he puts it on his desk, and then six months 
or so later, when the head of one of the depart- 
ments comes in with a request for more metal, he 
does not have to hunt around for the address of 
a firm to which to give the order—it is right 
before him on the paper-weight. I can trace many 
orders directly to these weights.” 

And so the printer uses something of intrinsic 
value—a calendar, a blotter, or an attractive 
motto-card for the desk or wall. 

And the stock, presswork and typography 
should be good. Clothes may not make a man, but, 
aside from his hands and face, they are all the 
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public has to judge him by. The public does not 
see your shop, does not see your working force, 
does not know, nor care, whether or not your 
presses are run by individual motors, does not 
care whether you bought your type of a trust or 
whether it was left you by your first wife’s grand- 
father. What the public does want to know is 
can you deliver the goods—and the best and 
surest and most sensible way to answer that ques- 
tion is to deliver the goods in your own adver- 
tising matter. 

Think what an advantage the printer has over 
other lines of business in this one thing. The 
automobile man, for instance, can show you a pic- 











@, The man who is sure of three 
square meals a day is, or ought to 
be, a square man. But take away 
his money and introduce the ele- 
ment of uncertainty into his bread 
basket and he becomes an ordinary 
mortal, perhaps a criminal. Most 
great fort::nes were acquired along 
the road that runs close to the fence 
which separates the good citizen 
fromthe outlaw. The fence is old, 
and a few loose pickets have proven 
very convenient at critical points. 
. . « L don’t think that Benjamin 
Franklin, Peter Cooper or George 
W. Childs ever saw the fence, yet 
I feel sure that Johndee Knock-A- 
Feller or Andy Coin-A-Glee or 
Billy Bandervilt could readily point 
out every loophole along the route. 





























Fic. 1.— From an advertising circular by James Austin Murray, 
“Ye Cloister Press,” Chicago. 


ture of his machine and tell you all about it in his 
catalogue — and that is as far as he can go. What 
an advantage it would be if he could show the 
actual machine with each catalogue! And yet this 
is just what the printer can do. He can make of 
each printed sheet that leaves his plant an adver- 
tisement attesting to his ability to turn out that 
particular kind of work in a superior manner. 
Next to the advertising possessing intrinsic 
merit, perhaps, comes the advertising which at- 
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tracts the attention and appeals to one through 
its humor or its reference to passing events and 
current topics. This is the sort of publicity upon 
which James Austin Murray, of Chicago, depends 
—and through which he has been successful in 
building a business of considerable proportions. 

Mr. Murray is an insurgent —not only that, 
he is an insurgent who insurges. His blotters, 





The reason there seems to be so 
few good people in the world is 
because the newspapers have 
so little to say about them, while 
theawful bad folksaresodarn 


well advertised. . 











Fig. 2.—Another apt saying from the advertising literature of 
Mr. Murray. 


motto-cards, etc., bristle with trite sayings which 
are sure to attract attention to “Ye Cloister 
Press,” as he terms his print-shop. For instance, 
note Fig. 1, taken from one of his advertising 
cards. 

Another of his apt sayings, originally printed 
on small cards and enclosed with mail, is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

The Kimball Press, of Evanston, Illinois, also 
believes in advertising for printers. Periodically 
is issued from this press a house organ entitled 
“Between Forms,” sometimes in the form of a 
single leaf and sometimes in the form of a four, 
eight or twelve page circular or booklet. The 
pages are 3% by 75% inches in size — arranged to 
fit into a two-fold envelope —and the printing is 
usually in two colors. One of these booklets, con- 
sisting of twelve pages, attractively printed in two 
colors on white antique stock, was devoted to the 
question of commercial stationery, the discussion 
being interesting and to the point. What the 
booklet says in regard to the actual cost of com- 
mercial stationery is quoted in Fig. 3. 

And the Kimball Press gets results from this 
form of advertising. Frequently orders for jobs 
are traceable directly to these leaflets, one concern 
sending an order for five thousand letter-heads, 
with envelopes to match, all the way from Kansas. 

Frank W. Wardwell, of Portland, Maine, pins. 
his faith to the motto-card, and at present is con- 
ducting an advertising campaign along this line. 
He sends out at frequent intervals motto-cards 
about the size of a postal card, printed in two or 
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more colors, and bearing short, catchy phrases of 
more or less general interest — phrases which one 
will read and then pass on to the other fellow, 
although they may have no specific value except to 
attract attention. The imprint at the bottom of 
the cards, in small type, is the only suggestion of 
advertising which they bear. The quotation in 
Fig. 4 will give a general idea of the style of the 
text. 

Then there is the house organ — usually in the 
form of an eight or sixteen page booklet gotten 
out with more or less regularity. With the proper 
care in preparation, this form of publicity is espe- 
cially effective; but the demands are peculiar. To 
be read, the house organ must contain text that is 
entertaining; but to fill it up, as many have done, 
with a bunch of jokes and: humorous stories gath- 








It takes twenty years for one woman 
to make a man out of her son, and 
just twenty minutes for another wo- 
man to make a fool out of him. 








The most pitiable sight in the world 
is a man in a big department store 
looking for the place to buy a2 spool 
of thread. 








It is better to live on a desert island 
with a one-eyed parrot that swears 
than to live in a pearly mansion in 
Paradise with a woman who pouts. 














One of the most pathetic sights in 
this world is to see a man trying to 
support an automobile wife on a 
wheelbarrow salary. 




















Fig. 4.— Frank Wardwell, of Portland, Maine, pins his adver- 
tising faith to the motto-card. These are some of the catchy 
phrases which he has used. : 


ered from various sources, is but to give it the 
character of the old-fashioned almanac—and 
while the latter was undoubtedly good adver- 
tising in some quarters, it would not appeal 
strongly to the intelligent buyer of printing. 
Among the house organs which contain text that 
is both interesting and to the point is that issued 
by the Burd & Fletcher Printing Company, Kan- 
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sas City, Missouri. Its editor has the happy 
faculty of talking quality printing in an enter- 
taining manner. Note the following, quoted from 
an article on what he terms the three classes of 
buyers of printed matter: 


I really don’t like to mention the Number Three buyer. When the print- 
ing business was first invented, some malign influence looked over the field 
and remarked what a fine time the printer was going to have. “ Fact is,” 
it said, “‘ he’s going to have too good a time. I'll have to change this.” 





Actual Cost 


Letter-heads figure from $3 to $20 for the first 
thousand. Putting the average at $5 and allowing 
the same for the envelopes, your stationery might 
be figured at a cent a letter. In five thousand lots 
the same grade would figure down to about a half 
to three-quarters of a cent for letter-head and 
envelope. 


Do you know what it costs you to write and mail 
aletter? Just figure it out and you will be sur- 
prised at the items that enter into it. 


Putting your salary at $2,500 a year (we are hop- 
ing you are worth more) and allowing you a 
quarter of an hour on a letter, we have a first item 
of 25 cents for writing. Of course some letters 
would figure up to three or four times this basis, 
but we are figuring at a minimum. 


You might figure a half hour as the average length 
of time necessary to take down and transcribe the 
letter. Counting your stenographer’s wages at fif- 
teen dollars you have for your next item 15 cents 
for the writing. ; 


The price of the stamp (sometimes there are two, 
or a registered or special delivery), folding and 
sealing the letter, and licking the stamp will aver- 
age at least 3 cents. 


To sum up: 


Your own time and brains 

Your stenographer’s 

You office boy’s time and the stamp 
Your stationery 











Fic. 3.— Some convincing statements from a booklet issued by The 
Kimball Press, Evanston, Illinois. 


And there was sent us the affliction of the third degree —no, the third 
printing buyer. After all, there isn’t so much difference; hardly worth 
correcting it. This buyer purchases printing like a window shopper. He 
comes in with an air of conferring a considerable favor, and secures a bid. 
He shakes his head gravely and sorrowfully over the figures, or perhaps 
fizzes like a bottle of seltzer at the total. He shops all over town and uses 
a cold chisel on every set of figures that is handed him. He finally accepts 
the lowest, protesting that it is “much too much,” and then it is up to 
the printer. 

Everybody knows what is going to happen to the three-spot buyer 
except that overwise individual. His mental density is opaque. 

The printer skins the quality of the stock, secures a saponaceous quality 
of J. Rufus Wallingford’s Etruscan mud for printing-ink purposes, sets up 
the copy as devoid of frills as a hobble skirt, submits proof with the gra- 
tuitous information that all changes will be charged for as extras and 
therefore made at author’s risk; railroads the job through and, after two 
hours’ steady figuring, learns he-has lost $4.35 through the transaction. 

And one day by chance I saw Number Three pick up a sample of Num- 
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ber One’s printing, look at it in peeved pain, and ask, “‘ Why don’t my 
printing look iike that? ” 

And still the law hasn’t provided for justifiable extermination — but 
the lawyers have. There’s a little remark strictly in the gospel class and 
of epigrammatic flavor that fits right here, and I’m going to make it. It 
reads thus: Jf printing is done right, then printing will do well. 


And, after having traveled around the circle, 
this brings us back to the point from which we 
started—that advertising for the printer, in 
order to be effective, must be well printed. If, as 
printers, we insist that good printing is necessary 
to the success of advertising literature in other 
fields, we can not overlook the fact that under 
those circumstances good printing would be doubly 
effective in our own advertising. 





Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
GETTING OUT WORK ON TIME. 
BY GILBERT P. FARRAR, 
EAVEN for most master print- 
ers would be a place where 
such things as rush jobs are 
unknown. It is a safe bet that 
they cause more insomnia than 
all other details of a printing 
plant, and are directly re- 
sponsible for such a vast num- 
ber of printers taking to the 
“springs ” early in life. 

In many printing-offices the customer has only 
to inquire when he can get the order, for the 
printer to jump to the conclusion that he must 
give the closest date possible to get the job. 

Where there are several persons in the same 
office taking care of the trade, it is not an uncom- 
mon occurrence for each to promise a large job at 
about the same time. When these jobs reach the 
plant there is the “overtime to pay” and a few 
other things. 

Why not go over the details of the job with 
the customer. Talk over the job along this line: 
“Well, it will take so many days to get the proof; 
when the proof is returned the job can be printed 
in so many days, bound in so many days, and you 
can have it at such and such a date.” 

But for goodness sake have some one make the 
estimate of time who really knows the business; 
not some youngster who learned the business in 
high school, or a proprietor who is more on the 
outside than in the plant; but some one in close 
touch with all the details of the plant, who knows 
the business, has a good idea of how much work is 
going through and whether or not this work is of 
a nature that can give way to “ something special.” 

One of the things which make it difficult to 
live up to promises on work is to delay getting out 
the proof until it is almost a physical impossibility 
to get the job finished when promised. 
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The foreman of the composing-room usually 
looks over the copy for the jobs as they are sent in 
and says: “ There’s plenty of time on that; we’ll 
keep going on such and such job.” 

Few of these composing-room managers are 
capable judges of the amount of time necessary to 
allow the pressman to produce commendable work. 






























“GUESS THIS ONE WILL GET HIM.” 


Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


Most of them are not on any too good terms with 
the pressman, and don’t care when he does get the 
form. 

To get a job out on time there should be a 
follow-up man in every printing plant. If the 
plant is small, the superintendent or manager can 
be this person. If a large plant, this should be 
done by some one very familar with the inside 
details of both the office and the plant, and he 
should stay strictly on the inside, where he can be 
available at all times. 

When a customer brings in a job this follow- 
up man should examine all the data, make a liberal 
estimate, and then map out a schedule— have a 
separate due date for every department handling 
the work and notify each foreman of the time he 
may expect the job to reach his department. 

About the most valuable accessory in connec- 
tion with this plan is a small 3-inch by 5-inch 
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“tickler” file, containing thirty-one tab-cards — 
one for each day in the month. 

This is a very small and inexpensive helper, 
but if once rightly used will save untold worry and 
many hundreds of dollars. All the information 
necessary should be placed on small slips of paper 
made to fit the file and inserted back of date-tab. 
This will dismiss the matter from the follow-up 
man’s mind until the job is due from a certain 
department. 

Every morning he turns to the date on file and 
finds out what should be done, then he sees that it 
is done, or knows the reason why. 

Various amounts of time can be allowed for 
getting the proof, but it should be impressed upon 
the customer’s mind at the time of placing the 
order that he must not hold the proof any longer 
than a certain time or the job will not be delivered 


“Got HIM! ” 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


when promised. This puts the matter up to him 
so squarely that he very seldom “misplaces or 
holds the proof” without a very good reason. 

The above method will enforce concentration 
upon the most important work, and by reducing 
the lost motion between departments, will give 
more time to produce a better job at the time the 
printer said he would. , 

It will also eliminate the deplorable condition 
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in some offices of working a little on all the jobs 
and not getting any one of them complete enough 
that the next department handling the job may 
carry its part of the work to a complete finish. 

Very few workmen are conscious of the value 
of time in the world of business. They do not 
seem to realize how much time can be saved by 
getting a proof out at the end of the week, or how 
much easier money can be gotten on work that is 
delivered before the end of the month. 

Little wonder is it that the “boss” has gray 
hair, when each of the six presses will be grinding 
out forms on a different catalogue or booklet, 
while the bindery is folding all six jobs at the 
same time and unable to deliver any one of them 
complete. 

In these days of cheap type-metal and lock-up 
material is there any reason why a whole catalogue 
can not be put on two, three or four presses at the 
same time and cleaned up? 

It would mean less confusion, fewer incom- 
plete orders in work at the end of the month, less 
storage room for signatures awaiting the com- 
pleting forms, and, therefore, mean less capital 
involved on which to pay interest. 

This is simply one of the many small and seem- 
ingly insignificant schemes of modern business 
management. 

The more the printers of this country adjust 
their businesses to modern business methods, and 
eliminate the rule of thumb plans, the better for 
all concerned. 


WATERPROOFING PAPER. 

Soak good paper in an aqueous solution of shellac and 
borax. It resembles parchment paper in some respects. If 
the aqueous solution be colored with aniline colors very 
handsome paper is prepared, which is used for artificial 
flowers. 

Ingredients: Melt 10 pints hot water, 30 ounces glue, 3 
ounces gum arabic. 

In another pot: 30 pints hot water, 2 ounces soap and 4 
pounds alum. 

Mix both liquids together in one pot. This constitutes 
compound No. 1. 

In another pot heat % gallon benzole and 1 gallon 
paraffin, and melt in 24 ounces resin. Let it boil until it 
attains a moderate degree of consistency. To these mate- 
rials, resin, oil and copal or mastic varnish may in some 
cases be added. This is composition No. 2. First dip the 
article to be waterproofed into the composition No. 1 in a 
heated state, and then dry it. Next apply No. 2 in a cooled 
state with a brush or in any other convenient manner. 
Care should be taken to avoid igniting the benzole, as it is 
highly inflammable.— The Paper Mill. 








BACK TO THE FRONT. 
“TI read yesterday that Colonel Tamale of the insur- 
rectos was shot in the back.” 
“TI was afraid that would happen to him. I read a 
statement in a newspaper the other day which said: 
‘Colonel Tamale back to the front.’ ’’ — Houston Post. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
GRAMMAR AND PROOFREADING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


T is with a feeling of doubt 
as to ability to say anything 
interesting that this subject is 
approached. The subject is 
not likely to arouse enthusi- 
asm, unless it be enthusiastic 
criticism or faultfinding, al- 
though it presents many 

aspects of great importance 
as connected with the proofreader’s work. Gram- 
mar-books have been written, as all kinds of books 
are sure to be written always, by persons who 
were not well fitted to write them, and naturally 
the authors have striven to be individual in all of 
the few ways that are possible. Consequently 
those who use the different books have learned to 
use different names for the same thing. This has 
been noted by the writer of a letter to the editor 
of a New York paper, which letter probably was 
written as an effort to induce discussion in other 
letters. We quote some of it: 

“Can not something be done to compel gram- 
marians to use the same terms? Can not some- 
thing also be done to induce them not to sidestep 
decisions on some of the moot points? A curi- 
ous delver in grammar as expounded by various 
authorities finds many irritating instances of dif- 
fering nomenclature, as well as equally irritating 
instances of omissions to decide on test questions. 
Carpenter dismisses entirely the potential mood. 
So does Maxwell. Some grammarians are kind 
enough to acknowledge it as the potential form of 
the indicative. Brown, on the other hand, holds 
fast by it as one of the bulwarks of grammar. 
Maxwell is strong on the subjunctive mood, and 
gives it four tenses. Brown and Carpenter are 
equally strong, but give it only two tenses. Some 
authorities virtually wipe it off the map. What is 
a verb phrase? You will find that it is one thing 
with one grammarian and quite another with the 
rest. Is a sentence in which a subordinate clause 
acts as subject, that is, ‘That he was there is cer- 
tain,’ simple or complex? Bullock says simple, 
but you may take your choice. With a multitude 
of authorities calling the same thing by different 
names, and sometimes different things by the 
same name, before him, how is an aspiring stu- 
dent to get a fair marking in a school examina- 
tion?” 

The last question here seems worthy of the 
first answer. It seems little likely that an aspiring 
student would strive for any marking in a school 
examination, but his way to get it is evident. Let 
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him state the differences, with attribution of each 
to its source, and what examiner could refuse him 
the fair marking? We strongly suspect the letter- 
writer of another bit of hasty work in mentioning 
Bullock. He probably means Bullions. If he does, 
he has not made an error half as bad as some of 
those made by that author. 

But the letter is quoted here for the special 
purpose of calling the attention and thought of 
readers to a common failing. Its demand is never 
likely to be fulfilled, because, in the first place, 
there is not, and probably never will be, any pos- 
sibility of compulsory action. Grammarians are 
not desirous of absolute agreement among them- 
selves, but rather eager to make their works differ- 
ent from others in some striking and specious way. 
So only may they hope for large circulation and 
consequent profit. Almost everybody gets lasting 
impressions from his teachers and the text-books 
used in his study, and naturally is slow in realizing 
that often the different idea pertinaciously upheld 
by some one else may be just as reasonable and 
accurate as his own. 

A great deal more is suggested by the letter, 
which is left for our readers to think out for 
themselves, as there is no intention to make any 
decision here on any question of detail. We 
assume that all proofreaders know that they need 
a good general knowledge of grammar. What 
most of them need to know, and few of them real- 
ize sufficiently, is the fact that many grammatical 
details simply can not be absolutely determined 
for universal acceptance. Professor William 
Dwight Whitney wrote a text-book which he called 
“Essentials of English Grammar,” presumably 
because he thought other grammarians had in- 
cluded some inessential matter in their work. His 
book contains much that the present writer does 
not consider essential. 

A debatable point is found, which may serve 
as an example of what is left for individual deci- 
sion, in the question of how much knowledge of 
classification is essential. Many grammarians 
have dwelt on the distinction of simple, complex, 
and compound sentences, and many others have 
said little about it. Evidently the value of the 
distinction is variously estimated, and it will 
probably remain so. The writer is one of those 
who see very little practical value in it. Take the 
sentence quoted in the letter. How much differ- 
ence would it make whether a proofreader classed 
it as simple or complex? Absolutely none. How 
many sentences do grammarians instance as com- 
pound when they are really simple? No answer 
need be attempted. But an assertion may be made 
here that will not be easily accepted by students of 
certain books and teachers, that a simple sentence 
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may contain two or more nominatives, notwith- 
standing the contrary assertion often made in 
pooks that every such sentence is compound. We 
venture also the positive assertion that no proof- 
reader ever will be hampered in his work by fail- 
ure in classifying a sentence as simple or com- 
pound exactly as some one else would name it. 

No one has more need of practical mastery of 
grammar than proofreaders have. No one can 
ever find fault with a proofreader because he is 
well acquainted with grammatical classification, 





CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL INFLUENCES EDUCA- 
TION IN THE NATION. 


Greater interest is being manifested in the work which 
the Carlisle Indian School is doing and has done for the 
Indian. Requests for information concerning the school 
are being received daily by Superintendent M. Friedman 
from every portion of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Recently the school has supplied matter to aid in 
research work to Cornell University and the University of 
Pennsylvania. Through the State Department, request 
was made by the government of Brazil for data and infor- 
mation concerning the school. 





MOODS OF THE CAYUSE TWINS. é 
Photographs by Major Lee Morehouse, Pendleton, Oregon. 


while lack of such knowledge may be disastrous. 
Practical mastery involves a knowledge of differ- 
ences made by different grammarians. No one 
man can ever hope to acquire full knowledge of 
this sort, which would demand ability to tell which 
authority favors one method and which favors 
another. 

This writing was begun with the intention of 
quoting largely from the Introduction to ‘“ Gram- 
mar of English Grammars,” by Goold Brown, 
especially the part dealing with grammatical 
authorship. But we shall have to be contented 
with the recommendation that proofreaders look 
it up for themselves and read it carefully. 


An extensive exhibit has just been prepared for the 
Industrial Exposition which is to be held this year in 
Turin, Italy. A very complete exhibit is also being sent to 
the International Race Congress, which is to be held in 
London during July. 

Representatives of the Philippine government, Bolivia 
and Alaska have recently visited the school for the purpose 
of examining its work and utilizing the “ Carlisle idea ” for 
the work of establishing industrial training in their respect- 
ive countries. 

Superintendent Friedman feels that the work of the 
school is consequently of more far-reaching influence than 
as an educational force among Indians. As a pioneer in 
rational industrial and vocational training, the Carlisle 
School is having an influence on general educational activi- 
ties in public and private institutions—M. Friedman, 
Superintendent, U. S. Indian School, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


IT is said that “Every man has his price.” 
Looking at some of the estimates on printing- 
jobs, some men are disgustingly cheap. 





SOME day, reputable trades unions, if they 
be jealous of their good name, will refuse to affili- 
ate with organizations that are tainted with the 
bludgeon and the gun. 





Goop work and a cost-finding system are a 
combination that will win success in almost any 
community. The combination of “blacksmithing” 
and “ guesstimating ” is an abettor of failure and 
suicide. 





THE delegate who goes thousands of miles to 
a convention, on funds supplied by his organiza- 
tion, should keep in mind the cost. He should be 
clear-headed and “ on the job” from start to finish, 
if his organization is to get its money’s worth. 
Even then it may be a loser. 





THE printer who is addicted to the use of 
intoxicating liquor, even though moderately, can 
not set as clean a proof as the printer who is a 
total abstainer. This is the verdict of a university 
professor who recently made experiments on a 
number of typesetters. Temperance alone, how- 
ever, will not make an errorless printer. It is 
only an aid to a desired end. 





ONE thing should be remembered: The printer 
without a cost-finding system can not do work 
with as small a cost as the printer who has such a 
system. A cost system prevents leaks. More than 
this, it is educational. It affords the manager 
or owner an opportunity to study his business in 
all of its details, out of which suggestions for 
improvement are bound to come. 





THE Board of Trade Printer reports good 
progress in the New York Printers’ Board of 
Trade school of cost education. When the school 
was started, several months ago, a difference of 
forty per cent was recorded in making estimates 
on different jobs. Estimators now are only about 
ten per cent apart —that is, while in school. But 
at best an organization can do no more than edu- 
cate its members. The power to impart horse- 
sense to a scholar, so that he may benefit by his 
knowledge, is not possessed by any institution. 





IF you want to do the maximum of good to 
the craft collectively, make a small donation of the 
root of all evil to the Cost Commission. The mem- 
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bers of that body have devoted much time and 
some money to the prosecution of their supremely 
useful work, and it would be a reflection on the 
sense of justice prevailing in the trade were they 
also compelled to take care of incidental deficits. 
It isn’t so much the amount of money, perhaps, as 
it is the shame that a great industry should impose 
on the good nature of its public-spirited leaders. 
Weare sure it is largely a matter of oversight, for 
if employing printers took time to give the subject 
thought there would be an ample amount in the 
strong-box of the commission. But, thanks to 
thoughtlessness and procrastination, the treasury 
is a poor, anemic thing. You can help make it 
look much better by sending a check to the treas- 
urer, A. M. Glossbrenner, State House square, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





The Get-there Triumvirate. 

A Boston reader of THE INLAND PRINTER in 
renewing his subscription gave an inkling of the 
way to success in printerdom. He said he had 
started in business on his own account and had had 
a successful year. This he attributed to “(1) THE 
INLAND PRINTER, (2) the I. T. U. Course and (3) 
the Boston Typothete Board of Trade.” There 
you are—(1) sound general knowledge, (2) effi- 
ciency in production, and (3) rational salesman- 
ship. 





Take a Holiday. 

THE INLAND PRINTER hopes that every one of 
its readers will find it possible to take a vacation 
and enjoy it. At risk of being trite, let us say that 
a change of scene for a week or so is not only 
pleasurable but profitable. To forego old prob- 
lems for a few days is a treat to the mind that it 
enjoys even better than a healthy child does a visit 
to the circus, while new environment will make the 
eyes dance with the fire of youth. If one may not 
travel far from his Lares and Penates, he should 
“holiday” justthesame. Let him hie to the nearest 
spot where there is water and luxuriate in the riot 
of color that is usually to be found in such places. 
The matchless green of the humble grass and the 
opalescent water will give new power to the optic 
nerve, while the smoke-free air will drive the 
rumble of machinery and the weariness of finance 
from the tired brain. Even cave-dwellers in the 
large cities, who are so unfortunate as not to be 
able to get away two days at a time, can arrest 
impairment by inhaling ozone, feasting eyes on 
the greensward of the ball park, and letting Old 
Adam loose in the effective but harmless manner 
peculiar to the fan. 

This year the printing clans can make of their 
holidaying a rare investment. There are the gath- 





erings at Denver, Colorado, where glen, torren: 
and mountain are so interwoven that with on 
sweep of the eye Nature is seen in her most pleas- 
ant, wondrous and majestic aspects. No trouble 
of mind, no cause of depression but will be forgot. 
ten as the harried soul sees for the first time the 
snow-capped mountains and the sun-kissed plains 
of the Centennial State. 





Conservation for Printers. 


We learn through the popular magazines and 
the daily press of the plans, both practical and 
academic, for preventing the waste and destruc- 
tion of our timber, our water power and other 
natural utilities. These matters do not affect 
craftsmen directly. The employing printer is, 
however, interested in conservation of another 
kind. He would like to know how to prevent waste 
in the various departments and if possible to turn 
the waste to a profit. For example, in the press- 
room it is possible to convert the composition from 
old rollers into tabbing glue. It is also possible to 
save money by reducing the waste in ink in several 
ways. A German employed in a Chicago office 
recently began to scrape ink receptacles and save 
the residue, which was afterward ground, pro- 
ducing a usable ink of fair grade. Within a short 
period the savings effected made a very respectable 
sum. Wipers are also quite an item of expense 
with no salvage whatever, because it is necessary 
to burn the ink-and-oil-saturated rags. There are 
now special cloths which can be washed and used 
frequently. The Schmidt Lithographing Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, has conservation figured 
down to washing the air and purifying it before it 
comes into the building, and steams the ink, oil and 
dirt out of the rag wipers. The company employs 
a high-grade chemist and has a well-equipped 
laboratory for the development of its resources, 
the conservation of waste and testing out of the 
best and most direct formulas. It is well to keep 
fresh on these efficiency wrinkles, and it is also 
well to keep some of the pecuniary returns for 
yourself, unless it be that your wealth is so great 
that it bothers you. 





Fidelity to Contracts. 


In our April issue we expressed the opinion 
that the typographical union would repudiate the 
action of its members who walked out of the 
Hearst offices in Chicago. And the expected hap- 
pened. Owing to a ready compliance with the 
views of the International officers the membership 
did not have an opportunity to say its say on the 
situation till the election of officers rolled around. 
Then the voters spoke loudly and without hesi- 
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tancy. The president and his fellow-officers who 
permitted the strike were rejected by a two-to-one 
vote in a battle of ballots in which more than three 
thousand votes were cast. Mr. O’Brien, the retir- 
ing president, showed enterprise in administering 
the affairs of his office, and made such a record as 
usually deserves and insures reélection. Indeed, 
before he smiled on the act which was a virtual 
repudiation of a contract, opposition to his elec- 
tion was conceded to be a forlorn hope. It is an 
irresistible conclusion that the voting turned on 
the question of the inviolability of contracts. This 
expression was not confined to Chicago. It will 


be remembered that President Lynch, of the Inter- 
national Union, promptly denounced the strike in 
vigorous language, to which the Chicago publish- 
ers gave wide circulation. Pro-strikers and anti- 
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ber of men and employers involved are taken inté 
consideration, the record is not so bad. But the 
union violators are more to be condemned than 
employers, and their acts were more reprehensi- 
bie than those of employers. And this is.said with- 
out reference to the merits of any particular case 
or all the cases. The employers are business men 
and are “ out for the dollar.” That one should fail 
to keep his word is indefensible, but men have the 
habit of keeping their main object in life in view 
and allowing it to guide them in things ethical. 

It is different with the unions. They stand for 
the human side of affairs mundane. Professedly 
the making of a dollar or a million dollars is sub- 
ordinated to those things which it is supposed will 
uplift the race. In their preambles, typograph- 
ical unions make especial emphasis of their desire 
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contract men throughout the union jurisdiction 
immediately made it their especial business to 
“go after” the big president. In other cities the 
issue was not so clearly drawn as in Chicago, but 
those who keep posted on the trend of feeling 
among compositors say that the vote was large, 
and the result showed a magnificent vindication 
of Mr. Lynch and his policy. We trust that those 
who hold that view are not oversanguine. In 
these days, when some labor officials are living up 
to the worst reputation ever given union men, it is 
necessary that the rank and file of a commanding 
organization come to the front and vote decisively 
against the introduction of reckless methods. 
When addressing the publishers, Mr. Lynch 
said that in ten years there had been four viola- 
tions of the agreements — two by unions and two 
byemployers. Strangely enough, the union infrac- 
tions occurred in Hearst offices. When the num- 


“to replace strikes and their attendant bitterness 
and pecuniary loss by arbitration,” and to “ dimin- 
ish the asperities and enhance the amenities of 
life.’ That is all right; in the natural order, 
unions should be the ethical monitors of the trade. 
Logically they should be jealous of their practices, 
for they can not advance their pronounced pur- 
poses if they do not adhere rigidly to the principle 
of Honesty, using the term in its widest and best 
sense. That is the basis of all advancement and 
improvement in this world. We have to become 
honest with ourselves and then with our neigh- 
bors. When unions inscribe on their banners 
“Better conditions,” they must so deport them- 
selves that they will help the world to have more 
faith in human nature. In doing so they will be 
making men and women worthy of improved con- 
ditions. 

That business is a matter of dollar-making is 
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tegarded by some as being an extenuation of moral 
laxity on the part of employers. If unionism be 
the herald and advocate of better conditions — as 
its preambles loudly declare it to be—then its 
ethical conduct in the matter of contracts must be 
beyond reproach. In the face of the professions 
of unionism, nothing can be said in mitigation 
when its followers abandon its ideals. That may 
be a severe test —too severe, perhaps, for prac- 
tical purposes — but it is the standard set by the 
unions themselves, and in the end their success 
will be measured by the loyalty to their profes- 
sions. Obviously they can not expect others to 
champion ideals to which they are disloyal them- 
selves. 





Printers in the Advertising Field. 


The “bunk-shooter” has had his day in the 
advertising field. During the past year THE 
INLAND PRINTER has been pleased to note a strong 
tendency toward a more dignified and conserva- 
tive tone in the advertising literature of commer- 
cial institutions. This change has been brought 
about largely by a fuller appreciation of the 
importance of the advertising department. Man- 
agers of large business houses more and more are 
beginning to realize that the printed column, or 
page, or booklet, has a vast influence in determin- 
ing the future of the house using it. And as a 
natural outgrowth, greater care is taken in the 
selection of men entrusted with preparing litera- 
ture intended to bring to the house it represents 
not only profit, but a good name. 

In this connection, it is gratifying to learn that 
many practical printers are being chosen for 
important posts in the advertising field. The 
printer, given an opportunity to study the princi- 
pal features of a commercial or other business, 
should be able to give the most satisfying service 
in the preparation of advertising copy. To begin 
with, he has the essential qualification of knowing 
what is good and what is bad in typographical 
effect. And is it too much to say that his training 
necessarily has sharpened his sensibilities as to 
“news” importance? Possessing these two essen- 
tials of a good advertisement-writer, he should 
continue to grow more and more valuable as his 
knowledge concerning the business with which he 
is connected develops. 

All things considered, and in the light of the 
movement for a higher standard for advertising 
literature, both as to subject-matter and typo- 
graphical effect, the practical printer should make 
the very best advertising manager, and we believe 
his services, as such, will be much sought after in 
the future, when the power of good printing is 
more generally understood. 
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THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NO. VI.—BY F. J. TREZISE. 
THE DEPARTMENT-STORE ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE distinctive feature of news- 

paper advertising—that 
which marks the great differ- 
ence between the advertise- 
ment composition handled in 
the book and job offices and 
that handled in the offices of 
the daily papers of the great 
cities—is the department- 
store advertising. This form of advertising is, in 
a large measure, in a class by itself; it does not 
invite, nor lend itself so readily to, the technical 
discussion which may be applied profitably to the 
typographical features of the smaller advertise- 
ments. The very nature and method of construc- 
tion of the page or two-page advertisement tend 
toward a condition which leaves the printer little 
choice for the technical consideration of typo- 
graphical design. In the first place, these adver- 
tisements are not arranged in the composing- 
room, but in the office of the advertising manager 
of the store; in the second place, they are usually 
filled closely with reading-matter and _ illustra- 
tions, largely doing away with the niceties of dis- 
tribution of white space which go so far toward 
making the smaller advertisement attractive. But 
the method of handling department-store adver- 
tisements, thé conditions which must be met in 
their production against time in order that the 
paper may not be late — these things are of inter- 
est to all who have to do with typography. 

To get an adequate conception of the large 
department-store advertisement we must go back 
to the preparation of the copy. The department 
store is in reality a collection of small stores, and 
each of these small stores bears its proportion- 
ate share of the cost of the page advertisement. 
The first requisite, then, is to apportion the page 
into spaces of various sizes, depending upon the 
amounts which the heads of the various depart- 
ments wish to use. This space, of course, varies 
with the seasons, and for numerous other reasons. 
And this apportioning of the space to the various 
departments is not a matter to be treated lightly 
by the advertising manager. He has troubles of 
his own in even attempting to keep the various 
department heads satisfied, each one of them being, 
of course, vitally interested in furthering the inter- 
ests of his own department. 

When the advertising manager has, after con- 
sultation with the various heads of departments, 
ascertained just what space is required by each 
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department, he makes a diagram or layout similar 
to that shown in Fig. 39. This layout is usually 
made the exact size that the advertisement is to 
be, and the various spaces are numbered. The 
copy which is to go in each space is numbered to 
correspond with the number in the space which it 
is to fill. 

To the foreman of the composing-room, then, 
comes the layout for the advertisement, together 
with the copy for the various spaces. And such 
a bunch of copy as it is. To the uninitiated it 
seems an almost impossible task to straighten it 
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together with their unrestricted use of strictly 
trade terms, makes their copy at times unintel- 
ligible to all except those printers who are con- 
stantly handling it. To the newspaper printer, 
however, the editing of copy becomes a second 
nature, and no matter what shape the copy is in 
when it leaves the store, the advertising manager 
feels satisfied that “the printer will straighten it 
out” and put it in readable form. 

Checking up the different packages of copy to 
see that they correspond with the numbers on his 
layout sheet, the foreman turns the whole thing 
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Fic. 39.— A dummy or layout of this kind usually accompanies the copy for a page or two-page department-store advertisement. The various spaces are 
numbered and the copy which is to go in them is numbered to correspond. 
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out and make it capable of being whipped into a 
sane, orderly advertisement. Written on pieces of 
wrapping-paper, note-paper, letter-heads — seem- 
ingly on any old scraps of paper at hand—the 
task of putting it in shape is far from an inviting 
one. Occasionally it is typewritten, but for the 
most part it is in pencil and frequently (when the 
advertising manager sends in the copy just as it 
comes from the various departments) in as many 
different kinds of handwriting as there are heads 
of departments in the store. And with all due 
respect to these heads of departments it must be 
admitted that some of them are exceedingly shy 
on writing —to say nothing of grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, etc. They have a supreme contempt 
for even the ordinary rules of grammar, and this, 
4-5 
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over to the man in charge of the advertisements 
for that particular store, or gives out the copy to 
the printer himself, just as he sees fit. With sub- 
ordinates specializing in the work of each store, 
his work is much simplified, as these men know all 
of the peculiarities of the advertising which they 
are handling — know what kind of rules to use for 
panels, whether or not Mr. So-and-so, the adver- 
tising man of that store, will stand for a border 
around the entire page, and what kind, and the 
thousand and one things which would ordinarily 
come up regarding the advertisement. They make 
a study of this particular style, and when the fore- 
man has passed the copy for a page advertisement 
over to one of these men his troubles regarding 
that particular page are—or should be—over 











The advertising manager usually designates on 
the drawings the instructions for making the illus- 
trations. Sometimes these drawings come to the 
composing-room foreman, and at other times they 
go direct to the etching-room. In the former 
event the foreman checks them over to see that 
the sizes marked on them correspond to the spaces 
left for them in the layout; in case the drawings 
go direct to the etching-room he verifies them 
before the work on the page has proceeded too far, 
in order that no mistake may be made. 

What impresses one most favorably is the effi- 
cient manner in which the foreman in charge of 
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off in the desire to get the work done with as much 
comfort as possible. 

As the men gather around the foreman, he 
assigns them to their positions under the men who 
are in charge of the various advertisements. This 
is done quietly and quickly, sometimes nothing 
more than a nod of the head being necessary to 
indicate to a man just where he is to go. Every- 
thing is especially well systematized, and the room 
immediately breaks into the full swing of busy 
activity. 

“Yes,” says the foreman, “the styles of typog- 
raphy vary greatly with the different stores. 
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the advertising handles the work. Amid the rush 
and excitement of the assigning to their respective 
places of scores of men, the telephone calls, the 
copy-boys rushing in, leaving copy, cuts and draw- 
ings on the desk, he appears cool and undisturbed. 

It is a few minutes before seven o’clock in the 
evening —the time when the largest number of 
men “go on” in the ad.-room. Others come later, 
some at eight o’clock, some at nine and some at 
ten. It is a hot night— hot outside but infinitely 
more so in the composing-room — and convention, 
in the matter of attire, has been cast to the winds. 
Not only have hats and coats been discarded, but 
vests, collars, ties and even shirts, have been taken 











Fic. 40.— Reproduction of a two-page department-store advertisement. This was set after a layout similar to that shown in Fig. 39. 





Page advertisements for Jones’ store must be set 
in type not smaller than ten-point, and with plenty 
of white space between lines and between rules 
and type. On the other hand, the advertisements 
for Conway’s store must be set largely in eight- 
point type, with few leads and with the type 
jammed up close to the rules. 

“Then the question of arrangement — the 
placing of the cuts, panels, etc., on the page— 
varies materially with different advertising men. 
One advertiser is careful about the balance of his 
page. If he uses a panel on one side he balances it 
by a corresponding panel on the other side. If he 
uses a cut on one side he balances it by a cut on 
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the other side, and so on. Other advertisers, how- 
ever, pay little attention to this question of bal- 
ance, and their pages show a lack of orderly 
arrangement.” 

In the two-page advertisement shown in Fig. 40 
this question of the balancing of panels has been 
carefully considered, and although the advertise- 
ment contains a large number of panels of varying 
sizes and shapes the whole forms an orderly 
arrangement. 

As regards the type for display, each depart- 
ment store usually has its own style. The display 
portions of the advertisements of one store will be 
set in Pabst type, another store will use Caslon 
Bold type, and so on. This results in an individu- 
ality which is a part of good advertising. It also 
simplifies matters immensely for the composing- 
room. Nor is one advertiser allowed to use the dis- 
’ play type which “ belongs” to another. This point 
is mutually understood and rigidly adhered to. 

Ordinarily the matter for the advertisement is 
grouped on galleys and proofs are taken, this 
grouping of the various departments being done 
in such manner as will best facilitate their assem- 
bling into the full page later on. These proofs are 
then sent to the advertising manager, who pastes 
them up into a dummy, following his original lay- 
out, but making any changes which he finds neces- 
sary. And these changes are sometimes numer- 
ous. Occasionally, because of the arrival of a new 
shipment of seasonable goods, or for some other 
good and sufficient reason, the advertisement will 
be torn apart and the greater portion of it reset. 
In fact, on some pages the time for alterations will 
equal, if not exceed, the amount of time spent 
in the original composition. Usually, no extra 
charge is made by the paper for these alterations. 

The time consumed for setting a full-page 
department-store advertisement will average ap- 
proximately fifty hours. The time which elapses 
between the giving out of the copy and the turning 
in of the proofs will, of course, vary according to 
the necessity for rush and the number of men 
among whom these fifty hours are divided. In 
emergency, proofs of a full-page advertisement 
will be placed on the foreman’s desk within two or 
three hours after the copy leaves his hands. Men 
will swarm around a page advertisement so thick 
that they are literally falling over one another, 
and the “takes” will be short —sometimes but 
two or three lines. Your newspaper man thinks 
nothing of wasting time to save it. In the last 
moments, when the page is being closed up, and 
the hands of the clock draw dangerously near the 
limit of time allowed, no account is taken of how 
much time a man may waste in his efforts to fur- 
ther the advertisement by a few seconds. 
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And amid all the rush and excitement incident 
to the getting out of the page advertisement, the 
question of accuracy must be carefully consid- 
ered. Although the page contains a multiplicity 
of prices, they must all be right, else there are 
serious results. To illustrate: 

A certain department store recently had a sale 
on soap, the intention being to sell 66 bars of a 
well-known five-cent brand for $2.79. Through an 
error the advertisement read “ 66 bars of soap for 
89 cents.” This naturally drew a large crowd, and 
as each shopper asked for the order of soap he 
was directed to the superintendent. The latter 
explained the mistake, and insured the shopper 
that if he insisted the store would, of course, stand 
by the price given in the advertisement. 

And did he insist? 

Later in the day a driver for the store remarked 
as he delivered an order of the soap to a customer: 
“Well, this thing will cost somebody some coin, 
for over one thousand orders of this soap have 
already been sent out.” 

One thousand orders —and each order repre- 
sented a loss of $1.90, the difference between the 
intended price and the figures given in the adver- 
tisement. 

Whether the store or the newspaper stood this 
loss would, of course, depend upon which was 
responsible for the error. It sometimes happens 
that after the final proof has been revised a letter 
or figure may drop out of the form or become 
transposed before the form is stereotyped, and in 
this case the paper is at fault. 

The composing-room of a metropolitan daily 
impresses one as a place where they “do things” 
—and do them in a big way. Plenty of men to do 
the work, to be sure, and a certain freedom and 
good fellowship not usually to be found in job- 
offices, where the time-ticket receives the greatest 
consideration. One almost feels that compositors 
here have things “ pretty soft” and that it is more 
or less of a snap. 

But, late in the evening, a boy rushes in with a 
page advertisement which must be gotten in the 
morning paper, and the comparatively easy-going 
routine of the department is at once changed into 
a scene of bustling activity. All the men that can 
possibly be used are detailed on the rush adver- 
tisement and they “pull out” with a right good 
will, for no matter what may happen or what they 
may be called upon to do, the paper must be gotten 
out on time. And they get it out. The thought 
that they have a snap is forgotten in the greater 
fact that what they are there to do, they do. Their 
special function lies in their ability to cope with 
emergencies —to do special “ stunts ” which ordi- 
narily would seem well-nigh impossible. And it is 
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perhaps this very thing that makes the work of 
the advertisement compositor on the metropolitan 
daily fascinating. He feels that the getting out of 
the paper on time is the one thing greatly to be 
desired, and with the ever-changing problems and 
emergencies this becomes a game in the playing of 
which he finds the greatest interest. 
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PRINTING PHOTOGRAVURE AND TYPE IN 
CGNE IMPRESSION. 


BY S. H. HORGAN, 

HE descriptions published 
from time to time in these col- 
umns of the success of Doctor 
Mertens in printing photogra- 
vure and type matter on the 
same supplement of the F'rei- 
burger Zeitung have attracted 
much attention from news- 
paper publishers. They fore- 

see that if this can be accomplished with certainty 

it will be a most valuable scheme for fine qual- 
ity Sunday supplements. The writer’s opinion 
regarding the practicability of the Mertens method 
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One of the reasons why this system has no: 
been taken up by progressive publishers in this 
country is that the copper cylinder on which the 
photogravure is engraved has to have its surface 
removed in a lathe, so that new photogravures 
may be engraved on it. This changes the length 
of the circumference of the cylinder and would 
soon prevent register. 

Two methods have been suggested in this coun- 
try for overcoming this difficulty. One is to make 
the cylinder of iron, slightly tapered, on which 
would be forced steel tubes with a coating of cop- 
per deposited by electrolysis, on which the photo- 
gravure is made. The other method is to put the 
photogravure on thin sheets of copper, to be drawn 
around the cylinder as grained zinc plates are in 
the offset press. 

In the printing house of Prieur & Dubois, at 
Puteaux, France, there is a press which is print- 
ing photogravure and type in two colors and with 
perfect register and which may be understood 
from the cut herewith. 

The machine consists of four cylinders: B, 
the photogravure-plate cylinder; C, an offset cyl- 
inder; E, the type cylinder; and D, impression 

















has been solicited by more than one of the big 
newspaper publishers. 

By Mertens’ procedure, it will be remembered, 
the photogravure is engraved on a copper cylin- 
der, by the regular rotary photogravure method, 
and printed on a web of paper which is then fed 
into the ordinary stereotype web newspaper press. 
Blank spaces are left in the type-form where the 
illustrations are to appear so that the photogra- 
vures are first impressed on the web of paper and 
the type is printed around it. 


PRESS FOR PLATE AND TYPE PRINTING COMBINED. 





cylinder. The principle of the press in brief is 
this: Photogravure plates are attached to any 
portion of the surface of cylinder B; when the 
plate is inked and properly wiped, the ink from 
the photogravure is offset on a rubber blanket on 
cylinder D. The paper is fed between cylinders 
C and D, taking the offset impression first, and 
then the type impression from cylinder E, after 
which the grippers release the sheet. It is caught 
by the cylinder I and delivered on the fly, which 
deposits it printed side up on the table. 
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One of the distinctive features of this press is 
the manner in which the photogravure plates are 
secured to the cylinder, and the method of wiping 
their surfaces clean. In ordinary rotary photo- 
gravure presses this wiping is done with a “doctor” 
or scraper. In this French press the wiping is 
accomplished by five wiping rollers and the results 
are said to be perfect, requiring very little atten- 
tion from the attendants while the press is in 
operation. 

So successful, it is claimed, is this first press, 
which prints on but one side of the sheet, that the 
inventor is now constructing a press to print from 
a web and on both sides. Should he succeed in 
doing this in a manner suitable for long runs, then 
will the improvement in the quality of Sunday 
newspaper supplements be one step nearer solu- 
tion. 

There is one feature of this French press which 
the writer can not understand, and that is: Why 
bring the offset principle into it? Why not sim- 
plify the operation by removing cylinder C alto- 
gether? Then the photogravure would be printed 
direct on the sheet on cylinder D, thus retaining 
all the velvety richness in the ink which makes 
the photogravure print so superior, but which 
would be destroyed by offsetting. The practical- 
pressman readers of THE INLAND PRINTER may 
explain the reason why cylinder C is an advantage 
in this press. 





NONE. 


The most attentive observer will often be astonished at 
the direction taken by the public’s interest. Who would 
not be surprised at finding, among the readers of a popu- 
lar periodical such as this, an intense and persistent inter- 
est in syntax? It keeps us answering grammatical ques- 
tions. The latest inquirer quotes from our columns the 
phrase, “ Not only are none of the men Apostles,” and then 
wishes to know whether one would be justified in saying, 
“Not only are no one of the men Apostles.” “ None” is 
not a contraction of “no one.” See “The Standard of 
Usage in English,” by Thomas R. Lounsbury, page 160. 
In Anglo-Saxon “ nan ” was inflected in both singular and 
plural. “None” is derived from “n4&n,’’ and is likewise 
inflected in both numbers, probably more frequently in the 
plural. Paul says, “None of these things move me”; 
Bacon, “ None deny there is a God”; Shakespeare, “ None 
are for me”; Milton, “ None are seen to do it”; Byron, 
“None are so desolate”; Young, “ None think the great 
unhappy but the great ”; Pope, 

*Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
Wordsworth, “ None will force their way to me.” In ordi- 
nary life the same habit is constantly observed. Thomas 
Jefferson is usually misquoted thus, “ Few die and none 
resign.” — Collier’s. 





CONGREGATIONAL church announcement, Lee, Illinois: 
“This is Mothers’ Day, and all women should avail them- 
selves of this privilege.” 
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APPRENTICE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB. 


NO. VIII.— BY W. E. STEVENS, 
Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of appren- 
tices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immedi- 
ate practical value. Correspondence is invited. Specimens of 
apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address 
all communications to Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club, 624- 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


BRASS RULES — Continued. 


NE of the subjects taken up in 
our last lesson was the use and 
care of leads and slugs. No 
reference was made to the his- 
tory of this material, and I 
wonder how many appren- 
tices realize the labor that was 
involved in its manufacture, 
before machinery took the 

place of the primitive hand molds. 

Leads were formerly made by hand —that is, 
speaking roughly, two strips of wood were so 
arranged as to allow an interstice just the size — 
two points, four points, etec.—to make a lead of 
the required thickness. Then the maker — often 
an apprentice in the days far agone — took a ladle- 
ful of molten metal and poured it through the 
opening. After cooling, the leads were cut to the 
length required —at first with a pair of shears, 
and later with a lead-cutter, much cruder and less 
accurate than those of to-day, but having substan- 
tially the same working principle. 

The mold was not quite as simple a thing as 
might be inferred from our brief reference, but it 
would take a column to describe minutely the proc- 
ess of making leads by hand, and that might prove 
wearisome and profitless to readers who would 
scorn to secure leads by that slow and cumbersome 
method. 

In the present day and age, with machine- 
made, labor-saving conveniences of all kinds, we 
are apt to take no interest in the many difficulties 
that our printer-forefathers had to contend with 
in making their own material. Every apprentice 
should study the history of printing, in order to 
familiarize himself with past conditions. It is not 
only interesting and instructive, but is sure to 
make more optimistic one who, when things are 
going wrong, is inclined to kick against present- 
day methods. 

Now to resume our lesson on brass rules: 

Labor-saving brass rules, accurately cut to pica 
and half-pica measures, are furnished in fonts of 
different weights from one pound to one hundred 
pounds. A standard labor-saving font is made up 
of forty-five different lengths — the smaller pieces, 
from one pica to ten picas, being graduated by 
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nonpareils, and the larger pieces, from ten picas 
to thirty-six picas, being graduated by picas. 
Longer lengths are furnished when specially 
ordered. 

A very convenient feature about these rules is 
that each piece is stamped with a number showing 
its length in picas. 

No mitered corner-pieces are furnished with 
standard fonts; they are put up and sold sepa- 
rately, in sets, each set consisting of four right 
and four left miters. 

In constructing panels with side-faced rules, 
mitered corners are not absolutely necessary, as 
the faces of these rules are thin, and with a good 
lock-up and proper make-ready will hardly show 
where they are joined. When using center-faced 
rules, however, the corners must be mitered in 
order to allow a proper joining. The bevels on 
both sides make this necessary. Full-faced rules 
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Center-faced rules. Center-faced rules. 
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Full-faced rules. Full-faced rules. 























Corners not mitered. Corners mitered. 


Fig. 44. 


always should be mitered, as the faces are thick, 
showing unmitered joints very plainly. Fig. 44 
illustrates the need for mitered corners when 
using center-faced or full-faced rules. 

Rule panelwork is very popular, and it is cer- 
tain that well-arranged and harmonious panels aid 
materially the effect of a page— defining its out- 
lines and pulling the groups together in a pleasing 
way. Nothing proves the popularity of panels 
more than that typefounders furnish labor-saving 
fonts of rules cut and mitered expressly for this 
work. These are called 

Labor-saving brass panel rules. Regular fonts 
of these rules contain four pieces of each length, 
graduated by ems (pica) from one em to fifty ems, 
inside measurement. As each rule is mitered at 


both ends, panels of any size up to and including 
fifty ems square can be made quickly and with the 
minimum of labor. The inside measurement is 
stamped on each piece. 

Improved Lead and Rule Caster. This machine 
(Fig. 45) has been on the market less than two 





Fic. 45.— Improved Lead and Rule Caster. 


years, but in that short time it has become recog- 
nized as a good investment for any large or 
medium sized printing-office. 

It consists of the casting mechanism of the 
standard Mergenthaler Linotype, and can be han- 
dled by any one familiar with the Linotype. It 
automatically casts rules, leads, blanks slugs (high 
or low), dashes, borders, folios, imprints, running- 
heads, etc., and is adjustable to any length from 
four to thirty picas and to any thickness from two 
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Single, Music, Parallel, Close single, 

200 ft. 200 ft. 200 ft. 400 ft. 

to Ib. to Ib. to Ib. to Ib. 
Fic. 46.— Enlarged cross-section view of the various shapes of 


Lino-Tabler rules. 


to twelve points, inclusive. Ordinary linotype 
metal is used and the material is cast without ribs. 

Quoting from the advertising literature of the 
manufacturers “ the machine is equipped with two 
water-cooled molds. The large hub of the mold- 
disk is hollow and water circulates through it, thus 
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keeping the disk itself, as well as the molds, quite 
cool. The turning-rack is so arranged that the 
disk makes only half a revolution after each cast. 
The two molds are used alternately, thus allowing 
one to cool while the other is in action. This 
results in a continuous operation, so that all the 
attention required can be given by a boy to feed 
the metal and carry away the galleys.” 

Printing houses doing a large amount of rail- 
road tariff work find that in order not to tie up a 
great deal of expensive material it is necessary to 
take out the brass rules from pages which are to 
be left standing. When these pages are reprinted 
all rules must again be put in place and, lastly, 
they must again be taken out before the pages are 
“killed” (dumped in the metal-pot). All this 
takes time, and time is money. Aside from reprint 
work it takes time to “strip” the pages (take out 








Fic. 47.— Showing how Lino-Tabler rules are placed between lugs, and 
how corrections are made on a correction board. 


the rules, leads and slugs) before killing them. 
The writer received figures from a Chicago print- 
ing house showing that in one year approximately 
eleven thousand hours were spent in stripping, 
tieing up and storing away tariff pages. More 
than half of this time is charged up to the strip- 
ping of the pages, and by using rules, leads and 


slugs cast in an Improved Lead and Rule Caster - 


this time is saved; no expensive material is tied up 
when the pages are standing, and when dead they 
are simply dumped in the metal-pot without any 
preliminary stripping. 

Lino-Tabler brass rules. These rules are made 
especially for the “ Lino-Tabler ” system —a new 
and simple system for tabular composition on the 
Linotype. They are made in four different shapes 
and with three different faces — single light-face, 
parallel light-face, and music face. Fig. 46 shows 
an enlarged cross-section view of the various 
Shapes and faces, and below each one the approxi- 
mate number of feet to the pound. No. 4 isa light- 
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face rule, shaped for use in very narrow spaces 
and requiring only one ruleholder. All these rules 
are about one-quarter the price of ordinary type- 
high rules. 
According to the advertising literature of the 
manufacturers,” the Lino-Tabler system, invented 


Fic. 48.— Showing the principle of twisted rules on straight bases. 


by Ashton G. Stevenson, a Chicago operator, offers 
the opportunity to linotype users to do tabular or 
rule work on the Linotype, with any face or style 
of linotype matrix or any style of standard lino- 
type machine. No change of parts or additions to 
the machine are required. 











Fic. 49.—A few combinations obtained with the different forms of 
twisted rules on straight bases. 


“The essential part of the system consists of 
special matrices, which when assembled in the line 
between the columns form two small projections 
or lugs, which extend to .008 of the printing sur- 
face. The rule is placed between these lugs, and 
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they are bent over, firmly holding the rule on the 
surface of the slugs. 

“The ease with which rules are inserted makes 
it possible to lay them in before sending out proof, 
instantly removing them if corrections are to be 
made, deferring the operation of closing the rule- 
holders until table is O. K.’d. 

“ Standing matter can be readily corrected, and 
the comparatively low cost of the rule renders its 
removal unnecessary, even from matter which may 
stand indefinitely. 

“Naturally, all corrections should be made 
before rules are inserted, but, if rules have been 


) THE “AIRIA” 
MOTOR CAR 


JAC “The Kar with Kiwatiy” VAG 


@ The seven years that have 
passed since the Airia first came 
into the market have recorded 
a remarkable success for it, both 
in the United States and abroad. 








@ Here it is still the dominant 
car of its type. It has never had 
a serious rival. Its field has not 
been encroached upon by devel- 
opments since its advent. 


@ Hundreds are being shipped 
to England, Germany, Russia, 
France, and Holland. Cairo and 
Capetown; New Zealand and 
Tasmania; Melbourne and Syd- 
ney — Sydney even cabling not 
long since for an additional large 
shipment of cars. 


Ce , 
AIRIA AUTO WORKS jf 


CHICAGO AND BOSTON 





Fic. 50.—An advertising suggestion in which twisted rules on 
straight bases are used. 


locked ready for press, the use of a correction 
board, as shown in Fig. 47, makes correction per- 
fectly simple. The table is moved along, and as 
each line to be corrected is reached it is pressed 
down, breaking the ruleholders. The corrected 
line is then pushed under.” 

Twisted brass rules on straight bodies. This 
is a very recent invention in brass-rule making, 
and this department is first to give it publicity. 
The material is not yet ready for the market, but 
it is a practical idea, and through combinations of 
the different rule-forms many effective and artis- 
tic results can be obtained. 

These rules are made in corner, straight-strip, 
curved and tubular (sic) forms, the bottom or 
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base portions of which are continuous in either « 
straight line or that of a single arc, and the upper 
portions of which take the desired broken or irreg- 
ular curved or angulated lines to suit the designs 
that the rules are intended to print. The base por- 
tions are of a proper depth to allow for the height 
of leads, slugs or other spacing or filling materiai, 
and all lengths are cut to even picas — with thick- 
nesses conforming to the point system. Fig. 48 
illustrates the principle of this invention; show- 
ing a corner-piece, straight strip, and tubular or 
hollow-square form. Fig. 49 shows a few of the 
many different combinations that can be obtained 
by the use of these rules, and Fig. 50 shows 
the adaptability of this material to display work. 
Strong and striking, or neat and delicate effects 
(according to the thickness of the faces used) can 
be secured with the minimum amount of labor. 
There is no trouble in justification, no soft sur- 
faces to get scratched or marred easily, and, being 
made of brass, the material will stand wear and 
tear. 

The inventor, Mr. William C. F. Papke, of Cin- 
cinnati, Chio, has also invented and patented a 
process for the manufacture of these rules. 


TO APPRENTICES. 


Our lesson last month was on leads and slugs 
and brass rules. If you read the lesson thoroughly 
you ought to be able to answer the questions given 
below. 


What are leads and slugs used for, and what are the 
ordinary thicknesses? What is a six-to-pica lead? What 
are labor-saving leads and slugs? How should leads be 
pieced? What is the proper method of clearing away leads 
and slugs? Name the different kinds of brass rules. What 
are the three kinds of single rules? Describe the operation 
of mitering rules. 


If there are any points you wish to know 
regarding the printing business or allied indus- 
tries, do not hesitate to write to this department, 
asking for information, as it is our business to 


answer such letters. 
; (To be continued.) 





WORKS BOTH WAYS. 


“My assistant iss a man off such ingenuity, yess,” 
observed the editor of Der Hausfreund. 

“Tss he so?” asked the editor of Der Buchblatter. 

“Ach, yess. Ven a vomans writes in to him asking vat 
it iss to take der onions from der breath off he puts it in 
der paper dot she shall eat limber kase yet. Undt ven a 
vomans writes in to him vy it iss to keep der limber kase 
from der breath off he puts in der paper dot she shall 
onions eat. Nicht wohr?” 





LETTER-HEADS. 
A new book of letter-head designs —“ Specimens of 
Letter-heads No. 4 ”’—is now ready. Mailed by The Inland 
Printer Company for 50 cents. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
ENGLAND. 


THE weekly journal, London Opinion, declared a divi- 
dend for its past fiscal year of one hundred and fifty per 
cent. 

At Holyhead a local news-dealer was haled before court 
for selling newspapers on Sundays, and fined one sixpence. 
How very discouraging! 

THE Illustrated London News and Sketch, Limited, has 
reduced its capital by more than $1,360,000. Disastrous 
ventures, increased competition and increased cost of pro- 
duction are responsible for the loss. 

THE Bedford General Library is offering for sale at 
$10,000 the copy of Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs” which once 
belonged to John Bunyan. It is of the third edition, printed 
in 1641, seventy-eight years after the first edition appeared. 

THE final returns on the voting by the provincial unions 
on the proposition of the employing printers to adopt a 
general fifty-one-hour week show a majority in favor of its 
acceptance. The date of its going into effect was changed 
from May 1 to May 15. 

As A side-note to the present efforts to obtain a shorter 
work-day in England, it may be stated that 54 hours is the 
rule in thirty cities, 531% in twenty-eight cities, 53 in twelve 
cities, 52 in thirty-nine cities, 514% in three cities, 51 in 
fourteen cities, 50 in fifteen cities and 49% in one city. In 
view of these discordances, one can not help sympathizing 
with the endeavor to secure a working week of uniform 
length. 

AFTER sixty-eight issues, the Daily Herald, which was 
started to assist the London printers in their struggle for 
a shorter work-day, suspended publication on April 28. It 
had served its purpose, but an effort was made to continue 
it as a general labor paper. Sufficient capital (estimated at 
about $50,000), however, was not obtainable. Still, hope is 
expressed that this may yet be secured and the paper given 
another start. 


WHEN the National Union of Journalists was started 
five years ago by a few enthusiasts at Manchester but short 
life was prophesied for it. However, it now has some 
twenty-one hundred members, in sixty local groups, and 
net assets of about $16,000. Over $2,000 was paid in the 
past year to members out of work. An extended inquiry 
developed the fact that hundreds of responsible journalists 
were receiving poorer pay than the compositors who set 
their manuscript. Efforts will be made to better this state 
of affairs. 

THE strike situation in London remains about the same 
as reported last month. Some eight hundred men are still 
out. This, in addition to the normal average of about nine 
hundred continually on the out-of-work list, to whom the 
Society of Compositors gives weekly allowances, causes a 
drain of about $10,000 a week on its funds. Still, there 
appears to be no lack of hope and cheerfulness on the part 
of the union. The recalcitrant houses are no doubt suffer- 
ing an equal drain, because of the usual incompetency of 
strike-breakers, delays, spoiled work, loss of orders, ete. 
However, the secretary of the Federation of Master Print- 
ers says the position of the nonunion employers was 
summed up in the two words, “ No compromise.” 

ONE of the German printers’ journals speaks of one 
Louis Stephan Hernan, who, in 1797, hit upon the idea of 
setting up matrices, made of copper, in page form and 


making a cast from them with which to print. This may 
be viewed as the earliest forerunner of the Linotype. The 
cost of the many individual matrices required and the 
impossibility of pulling proofs, and thus avoiding errors, 
barred its practical adoption. It may be also mentioned 
that years before Mergenthaler made his matrices the 
Caslon Type Foundry, of London, patented a method of 
casting imprints and logotypes, for which single-letter 
matrices were set and secured together for use on the cast- 
ing machine. Mergenthaler was probably unaware of 
these earlier inventions, whose principles are embodied in 
the Linotype. 
GERMANY. 

THE Leipsic Printing School celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on April 13. 

THE Chamber of Trades of Dresden has now fixed the 
term of apprentices at bookbinding at four years. 

WITHIN three years the number of typesetting and line- 
casting machines has increased fifty-five per cent in Ger- 
many. 

A COLOGNE manufacturer of a suction apparatus for 
cleaning out type-cases uses this cut of a suckling baby 
elephant in his advertisements, to catch the reader’s eye. 











THE program for the summer term of the technical 
high school of Darmstadt includes courses in typographic 
and journalistic technic; also in authorship and publishing. 

THE August Scherl Company, Limited, the big publish- 
ing concern at Berlin, recently increased its capital stock 
from 16,250,000 marks to 20,000,000 marks ($3,867,500 to 
$4,760,000). 

THE number of new books issued in Germany during 
1910 was 31,281, as against 31,051 in 1909. This shows a 
substantial increase over earlier years, 25,331 in 1901 and 
29,000 in 1906. 

A BOOKBINDER in Leipsic-Stétteritz, while working at 
a paper-cutter, had stopped it to clear away cuttings, but 
the knife, being imperfectly held, dropped down and com- 
pletely severed his right hand from the wrist. 

THE last official report of the German Bookbinders’ 
Association states that the membership at the beginning of 
this year comprised 15,205 males and 13,499 females, a 
total of 28,704. Its assets were 274,377.53 marks ($65,- 
401.85). 

A PUBLISHER in Kénigswarth, Saxony, issues a series of 
map-cards, of post-card size, covering the topography of 
Germany. The series comprises 1,423 different cards, 
which are printed in one or more colors, on a scale of 1 to 
200,000. 

ON the recent attainment of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Westfiilische Zeitung, published at Bielefeld, 
its proprietors donated 10,000 marks to a fund for assist- 
ing widows and orphans. They also divided about 6,800 
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marks among their employees, the donation being in the 
form of savings-bank passbooks, in which amounts corre- 
sponding to length of service were credited. 


THE City Beautifying Society of Eltville, a town north 
of Mayence, has resolved to proceed with the building of a 
monument in‘honor of Gutenberg, it having been definitely 
determined that the inventor of printing died and was bur- 
ied in Eltville, not in Mayence, as hitherto has been sup- 
posed. 

A NEw series of stamps was issued recently by the 
Bavarian Postoffice Department. It now turns out that 
there were a number of mistakes in the first output; for 
instance, the date 911 appeared on some 10-pfennig stamps, 
instead of 1911, while others had no date. The few obtain- 
able examples have been snapped up by the stamp collect- 
ors at 50 marks each. 

A PRINTER in Munich, upon order from an English firm, 
printed and mailed a large edition of a booklet advertising 
a medicine, obtaining the names from an address dealer in 
Berlin. Among them were some six thousand names of 
persons in Wiirttemberg. The authorities of this State had 
the printer arrested and he was fined 50 marks for unlaw- 
fully distributing such literature. 

AFTER a lengthy and spirited debate in the German 
Reichstag, on May 4, on the proposition to restrict the use 
of the Fraktur script and print in government and school 
use, in favor of the Antiqua styles, a vote was taken, which 
showed 85 for and 82 against the measure. The majority 
in its favor being too small, according to the rules of the 
Reichstag, the proposition was declared not carried. This 
vote will probably leave the status quo continue indefi- 
nitely. 

In its last annual report, the German Book Trades 
Association, which has its headquarters at Leipsic, stated 
its net assets as being valued at 185,156.95 marks ($44,- 
067.35). It is an organization of proprietors and had 1,376 
members at the date of the report. During 1910 there were 
held twenty-four special exhibitions of various collections 
of graphic productions, in the German Book Trades House 
at Leipsic. The library was increased to the extent of 431 
works. 

THE Amerika-Institut is the name of a new organiza- 
tion founded in September, 1910. Its offices are at Berlin 
and its work is that of assisting German authors and pub- 
lishers to obtain copyrights in the United States. Dr. 
Hugo Miinsterberg is one of the directors, while its curator 
is Doctor Schmidt of the Prussian Ministry of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs and Education. It assumes all trouble and 
expense of securing American copyrights, except the pay- 
ment of the copyright fee of $1. 

THE district court at Dresden, in a recent decision, 
upheld the right of striking workmen to institute a boy- 
cott. The lithographers’ union had invoked a_ boycott 
against a Dresden lithographic house, because it had denied 
its workmen the right to join the union and had locked out 
all union members. The firm then sued the union officials 
and the editor of the union’s organ, to have the boycott 
notices stopped. The Dresden court, however, decided 
against the firm, assessing it with the costs of the suit. 
The verdict had this to say: ‘ Undeniably the defendants 
have a great economic and social interest in having the 
plaintiff, like all other masters, employ union workmen. 
This desideratum is one of their most important aims and 
is of fundamental value to them. What the plaintiff pleads 
against the recognition of this desideratum can not be 
considered as being proven. . . . After what has been 
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brought out, the actions of the defendants can not be 
viewed as a violation of good morals.” 

A PRINTER in a certain town had printed for a customer 
one thousand menu-cards. They were printed with a type- 
face called “ Trianon,” made and copyrighted by the Bauer 
typefoundry at Frankfurt a. M. Later a lithographer got 
an order from this customer for the printing of three thou- 
sand of the same cards, at a much lower price. He went to 
a printer in another town and had him set and furnish 
offset proofs of the job, using the same style of type. 
These offsets he transferred to a stone, from which he 
printed the edition. Learning of this, the Bauer type- 
foundry sued the lithographer, and the printer who assisted 
him, for violating its copyright in the type-face. The 
matter was settled by the defendants paying penalties 
which were satisfactory to the plaintiff. Moral: Do not 
cut the price. 

On April 24 the Typographic Society of Frankfurt 
a. M. held an open meeting of friends of the Fraktur type, 
to protest against the measure before the Reichstag to 
restrict its use. The presiding officer of the meeting was 
City Councilor Flinsch, head of the noted Flinsch type- 
foundry. Among the speakers were Doctor Greiner, Herr 
Ruprecht, bookdealer, and Herr Oeser, editor of the Frank- 
furt Zeitung and representative to the Reichstag. A reso- 
lution, “ That German type and script should be adhered 
to because they are better adapted to the genius of our 
speech than are the Latin forms,” was unanimously adopted 
by the five hundred persons present. It would appear 
that the advocates of the Roman type (called Altschrift, 
Antiqua and Latein in Germany) have a big struggle 
before them to gain their desire, if they ever gain it. 


FRANCE. 


THE place for holding the International Exposition of 
Printing Machinery and Material, during this July, is now 
definitely announced as the Skating Palace, No. 68 rue 
d’Amsterdam, Paris. 

THE Chambre Syndicale du Papier, an organization of 
the French paper trade, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, 
by a banquet and ball, on the evening of May 14, in the 
Marguery salons at Paris. 

THE mutual benefit society of the employees of the great 
Firmin-Didot printing and publishing house of Paris at 
the beginning of this year had 44 honorary and 500 active 
members, of whom 225 were women and 25 were children. 
Benefits paid out and expenses for the past year amounted 
to 8,588.75 francs ($1,658). 

A NEW name may be added to the roster of those who 
started as printers and attained celebrity. Along with 
Marshal Brune, Franklin, Proudhon, Beranger, Michelot, 
Flegisippi, Moreau and others we should place the name of 
Worms, the great artist, who died recently. He had been 
a working typographer before entering the Paris Con- 
servatory. 

UNnk|Rr the titles of “Gallia Typographia” and “ Galliae 
Typographicae Documenta,” two volumes of a biograph- 
ical and chronological list of the printers of France, from 
the earliest times down to the Revolution, and the histor- 
ical documents appertaining to them, edited by Georges 
Lepreaux, have just been issued. These first two volumes 
cover Paris and I’Ile-de-France. Subsequent volumes will 
cover other parts of the country. 

THE Socialistic journal, La Humanité, had made a 
habit, in its frequent reprinting of extracts from L’Aurore, 
of adding to the name of the latter journal the sentence: 
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“Set by renegades.” Seven machine compositors on 
L’Aurore felt libeled by this reiterated descriptive allusion, 
and brought suit against the publisher of La Humanité, 
whom the court then sentenced to the payment of a fine of 
1,000 francs and damages of 200 francs to be paid to each 
of the seven plaintiffs. These compositors had formerly 
belonged to the compositors’ union, but had been expelled 
when they refused to go out on strike during trouble over 
wages some time ago. 
PERSIA. 


IN addition to the demand for better wages and working 
hours, an ultimatum on the part of the printers who went 
on a strike recently in Teheran had these clauses: “Above 
all, the wages must be paid regularly [which is not so odd 
to European and American printers as the others that fol- 
low]. If a workman is dismissed through no fault of his 
own after six months’ service, he must receive fifteen days’ 
extra wage; if after one year, a month extra. He has also 
a right to fifteen days’ notice, and should the establish- 
ment change hands he can demand wages for that period 
from the origina] owners. In addition to the usual feast 
days, one day a week must be free. In the case of illness 
a workman must receive his full wage, but on recovery he 
must return to his work. Every printing-office must have 
its own doctor in attendance. The editors and managers 
must treat their employees with politeness.” 


ITALY. 


THE Graphic Industries Society, of Milan, has decided 
to hold a banquet in honor of a number of local printers 
who have been fifty years at the business, their names being 
Cordani, Fusetti, Kettlitz, Massimino, Ricordi, Rozza, Rus- 
coni, Tenconi, Tréves and Turati. Silver medals will also 
be presented to them. 


ACCORDING to the Italian professor, Jos. La Mantia, the 
oldest known piece of paper in existence is a letter from 
Adelaide, third wife of Roger I., count of Sicily, written 
about a business matter. After the death of her husband 
she acted as regent during the minority of her son. It is 
to this period (1109) that the document belongs. It meas- 
ures 11 by 13 inches, is of a strong texture and has a pink- 
ish white tinge. 

SPAIN. 

THE Fine Arts Club of Madrid has taken steps to get 
up a graphic arts exposition, to be held early next year. 

IT is claimed that the theater poster had its birth in 
Spain, the originator being one Cosme, of Oviedo, who 
lived not long before Cervantes’ day. 

EFFoRTS are being made at Barcelona to form an organ- 
ization among the master printers, to regulate the prices 
of printed matter and thus avoid ruinous competition. The 
printers’ besetting sin (that of making a present of his 
work to anybody who wants it) is evidently to be met with 
everywhere. 

HOLLAND. 


IN answer to the demand of this age, as well as of the 
masters and men in the art, a school of instruction in 
typography was recently started in Rotterdam, under the 
auspices of the government, the authorities of the city, and 
the master printers’ association. The courses include com- 
posing and presswork; freehand, ornamental and line 
drawing; grammar, reading, writing, revising; arithmetic; 
Dutch and foreign languages. 


BELGIUM. 


THE strike of the printers at Liége, after lasting nine 
weeks, was ended by the master printers agreeing to a 
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work-day of nine and one-half hours. At last accounts the 
strikes at Charleroi and Verviers still continue. 


THE Musée du Livre, at Brussels, has just issued in 
pamphlet form two lectures, in French, “ The Book and the 
Mind ” and “ The Book in Arabian Countries,” which were 
delivered before the society by Messrs. Paul Héger and 
Victor Chauvin, professors at the universities of Brussels 
and Liége respectively. 

JAPAN. 


IN the Japanese journal, Shinkoron, it is stated on the 
authority of Sawayanagi Mastoro, that “ while there are 
published yearly about 8,000 books in the United States, 
9,000 in England, 13,000 in France, about 80 per day is the 
claimed average in Japan, or 29,000 yearly. Should this be 
true, Japan can vaunt itself to be the producer of the larg- 
est number of books, as the yearly production of Germany 
does not reach this figure. However, an edition of a Japa- 
nese book rarely goes over 500 copies, and the quality of 
the product is not of the best.” 


BRAZIL. 

ACCORDING to the Deutsche Zeitung, of Sao Paulo, the 
postmaster-general of Brazil has forbidden the use of trans- 
parent envelopes for transmission in the mails. These are 
much used to cover fancy post-cards, as a protection. The 
reason for their exclusion is that they delay the postmark- 
ing and hinder the quick transmission of letters. The 
decree also covers such envelopes mailed abroad, destined 
to Brazil, to which effect notice has been given the Inter- 
national Postal Union at Berne, Switzerland. 


SERVIA. 

On July 10 to 13 the Slavic journalists will hold a con- 
gress at Belgrade, which will be attended by representa- 
tives of ten associated organizations, comprising Czechic, 
Russian, Polish, Servian, Bulgarian, Slavic and Croatian 
journalists. At the same time there will be inaugurated an 
exposition of Slavic newspapers from all parts of Europe 
and America. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE biennial conference of the South African Typo- 
graphical Union convened at Johannesburg on April 17. 
The taking of measures to prevent the introduction of 
Asiatic labor in any recognized branch of the printing 
trade was one of the more interesting topics discussed. 


TURKEY. 

HERETOFORE all paper used in Turkey had to be pro- 
cured from foreign countries. The government has now 
given a concession for the establishing of a paper mill in 
Beykos, at the side of the Bosphorus, not far from Con- 
stantinople. 

SAMOAN ISLANDS. 

THE printers in the office of a paper in Apia, who were 
all natives, went out on strike recently, because their 
demand for a higher wage was not granted. Detailed infor- 
mation is not at hand. 

AUSTRIA. 

AN improved method cf sending pictures by telegraph 
is now announced, as a result of the experiments made by 
Herr Ludwig Tschérner, of the Graphic Arts School at 
Vienna. 

RUSSIA. 

ACCORDING to official statistics, there were published 
during 1910 in Russia 29,057 books, totaling 109,990,000 
copies, an increase over 1909 of 2,419 books and 8,523,092 
copies. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


An Extra Word Often Used. 


Here is a paragraph from a newspaper: “ Life’s adver- 
tisement says: ‘Life has the largest news-stand circula- 
tion of any other ten-cent weekly in the United States.” 
This is rather amusing. What is meant, of course, is that 
it has the largest circulation of any ten-cent weekly. The 
word other is superfluous and makes it quite funny.” 
There is another way to correct the assertion, which means 
also that the paper has a larger circulation than any other 
has. It is strange, but true, that the same persons who 
almost always use this word (other) in this superfluous 
way also omit it when it is really needed. A more amusing 
phase of the matter, though, is the fact that this omission 
is so common that the logicians, instead of noting how erro- 
neous it is, have actually classified it as “ accommodative 
distribution.” Our proofreaders might have both of these 
errors corrected more often than they do. 


Some Time, Sometime, etc. 


C. F. H., Chicago, writes: ‘A question has arisen in 
our office regarding the separation or running together of 
the word sometime — the use of the words in a sentence 
such as ‘ Sometime ago we wrote you,’ or ‘ Some time ago 
we wrote you.’ Which is the proper use of the words, to 
make two separate words of some time or run them together 
as one word, as sometime? ” 

Answer.— The proper form is that of two words, some 
time, just as one would write some days ago, some weeks 
ago, some years ago, or some anything else. It would be 
fully as correct to write somedays, someweeks, someyears, 
as sometime, in such use. We have a single word sometime, 
but it is not used much nowadays, and only as an adjective, 
as in speaking of a sometime printer. So much had been 
written without looking into dictionaries, and it may stand 
as personal opinion, also as a positive record of what is done 
by our best writers and printers. But some dictionaries 
seem to contradict it, at least until we notice that all their 
quotations are from old-time books, though they give also 
some examples that are not quotations. Only one dictionary 
fully supports what is said above, and that is the Standard, 
which says that sometime is an adverb meaning “at some 
time,” but that in this use it is always properly two words. 
Webster’s New International Dictionary gives the word as 
an adverb, with the example “I will do it sometime,” in 
which expression I still insist, and with the certainty that 
the best users of language agree with me, that “I will do 
it some time” is the only correct form. The Century Dic- 
tionary gives four adverbial definitions of the term as one 
word. No one of these dictionaries, however, has any pro- 
vision for the one-word form as in “ some time ago,” and it 
is not right to make one word of it in such use. Some time 
is as correct, and as decidedly the only correct way to write 
it, as good boy, INLAND PRINTER or any other nominal 
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phrase composed of an adjective and a noun, notwithstand. 
ing the fact that some people have written and printed ii 
erroneously. Our language has many such phrases proper), 
separated in their literal use which become unified in some 
anomalous applications. For instance, Maeterlinck’s beau- 
tiful play “ The Blue Bird ” deals literally with a bird thai 
is blue, a blue bird, though many people speak of it wrongly 
as if the bird were a bluebird, with the accent on blue. A 
particular kind of bird has the single-word name bluebird, 
though many specimens of the bird have very little blue. 
But certainly this constitutes ho objection to the separated 
literal use of the two words of which the name is composed. 


The Split Infinitive. 

A correspondent, in a letter published in our June issue, 
says that, “in the interests of good English,” he hopes that 
the subject of split infinitives will be discussed. Woodrow 
Wilson used in a speech the expression “ to effectually pre- 
vent the abuse,” and some one wrote to an editor, “ What 
about a split infinitive from a university president?” The 
editor replied: “Tobe sure. What about it? Why shouldn’t 
a college president or anybody else split an infinitive occa- 
sionally if he likes?” One great trouble in such cases is 
that persons vary in their conceptions of grammatical cor- 
rectness, and not only is this true of average men, but also 
of scholars, and most of all of professional grammarians. 
Some of the special scholars in grammar condemn utterly 
the split infinitive, and some are more tolerant and admit 
that sometimes it is better to place the adverb between the 
parts of the infinitive. Naturally, the average man follows 
the lead of those from whom he learned, and is firmly con- 
vineed that nothing can be right except what his teachers 
taught him, or what he thinks they taught him. Unfor- 
tunately, almost every one who has such an impression, 
especially almost every one who says anything about it, is 
a victim of obstinate obsession, and not at all willing to be 
convinced that one who knows things differently can know 
them properly. Pretty nearly all that this writing is meant 
to impress is the fact that the people who are best able to 
decide are not nearly unanimous in their decision of our 
present question, and that there are many other questions 
of word-usage subject to such differing decision. Proof- 
readers must be careful in recognizing the cases wherein 
there is no such disagreement, before they assume the right 
to change the wording, and should never venture to inter- 
fere with language construction as written by a scholar. 
Such a man as Woodrow Wilson knows perfectly when he 
wishes to use a split infinitive, and when he does use it, we 
may take it for granted that it is done with a purpose. The 
purpose is that of expressing a shade of thought that is not 
so clearly expressed by any other placing of the adverb. 
Some writers strongly condemn split infinitives, without 
exception, but in doing so they depart from their own 
expressed toleration of everything that is approved by com- 
mon good use, that is, common use by good speakers and 
writers. “ Word and Phrase,” by Joseph Fitzgerald, says: 
“ The ‘to’ which we use as an essential and inseparable 
part of the infinitive . . . is a particle and a grammatical 
element comparable to the terminations ‘ing’ and ‘ ation.’ 
No author who uses English with propriety and regard for 
established correct usage ever separates the particle from 
the verbal word by interposition even of a monosyllable, 
by writing, e. g., ‘to so direct’; the correct form is either 
‘so to direct’ or ‘to direct so.’” This is altogether too 
dogmatic, and is not entirely true as a statement of fact, 
notwithstanding that the decision is right for the example 
cited. Rossiter Johnson better approximates truth, in 
“The Alphabet of Rhetoric,” as follows: “ Splitting the 
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infinitive is an error of the same nature as unnecessarily 
separating the auxiliary from the main verb, which is done 
persistently by many writers that are careful about their 
infinitives. But attempts have been made to defend the 
split infinitive. A recent correspondence in a newspaper 
contains this: ‘To me an infinitive split and an infinitive 
unsplit have a shade of difference in meaning. ‘ To quickly 
run,’ for example, is to run with less force and speed than 
‘to run quickly,’ and I should so employ it.” The truth of 
this matter is, as the present writer sees it, that the abso- 
lute condemnation of split infinitives is neither wise nor 
true to established correct usage. Nearly all good writers 
avoid them, and in most cases it is best to do so; but some- 
times they are correct, because they express the meaning 
better, and when this is true the best writers use them. 





*“B. L. T.”” IGNORES THE ‘‘E’’? CHANNEL. 


If linotype operators had the power to confer marks of 
distinction on men who write “copy,” “B. L. T.,” of the 
Chicago Tribune, would be among the first to receive atten- 
tion. He has written a hymn of four seven-line stanzas in 
which not a single “e” is used. And this is the letter that 
“gets on the nerves ” of operators. There never is enough 
of them, causing constant watching in order to prevent 
thin-spacing or run over in the proof. In an introductory 
note “B. L. T.,” says: “Although ‘e’ is the most fre- 
quently used letter in the alphabet, Professor Hints has 
achieved twenty-eight lines without employing it. Swat- 
tish poetry, he advises us, quaintly, is not translated with 
ease.” Following is the hymn, which he calls “ the national 
anthem of Swat”: 


My country, ’tis to you 

I pray, with much ado, 
Hark to my cry! 

Land of our pilgrim dads, 

Land of almighty scads, 

Drop all and sundry fads 
And swat that fly! 


You of that sturdy stock 
Which on old Plymouth Rock 
Stood high and dry, 
Banish our wild alarm 
At that which works us harm; 
Uplift a mighty arm 
And swat that fly! 


And you, bold immigrants, 
Put on your working pants, 
Without a sigh. 
Slash for your. country’s good, 
Smash as a workman should, 
Bash as a patriot would 
And swat that fly! 


All grab a club and stand 
Pat for our happy land, 

Not a man shy. 
Don’t wait till it is fall; 
NOW, is your country’s call! 
All in a chorus bawl, 

“0, SWAT that fly! ” 





NEW COATED-PAPER MILL. 


S. B. Hughes has completed plans and awarded the 
contract to J. R. Stevens & Co. for a factory building to 
be erected at Franklin, Ohio, for the Franklin Coated 
Paper Company, and ground has been broken for the build- 
ing. It will be one story high and will be 88 by 360 feet 
in dimensions, and will cost $100,000.— The Paper Mill. 
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BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Address The Inland Printer C y, Chicag 





Stereotype Molds by Pressure. 

J. L. Snyder, Rangoon, Burma, writes: “In THE 
INLAND PRINTER for January, 1910, under the head of Elec- 
trotyping and Stereotyping (548) Mr. Partridge says that 
it is not possible to obtain a mold by a direct squeeze in a 
Washington hand press or a press of that type. Here in 
this plant we have been making stereotype molds in this 
manner for some years, and with very satisfactory results. 
We were not getting satisfactory results with the old 
beating-brush method in the hands of our native employ- 
ees, and with a view to improvement the writer began 
experimenting with a dry flong obtained in England, using 
an old hand press for molding the matrix. Results were so 
good that a new Washington hand press was installed 
especially for this purpose. The form is prepared for 
stereotyping in the usual way, and a sheet of flong cut to 
the size of the form is dampened on both sides and allowed 
to stand for a few minutes until the water has soaked 
through evenly. The form is placed on the bed of the press 
and the flong placed face down on the form. On this is 
placed several sheets of blotting and on top of the blotting 
two thicknesses of heavy stereotypers’ drying-blanket. A 
good stiff impression is then pulled, the impression being 
held on for a moment or two. One thickness of the blanket 
is removed and the form placed in the steam-table and fin- 
ished in the usual way. The writer has taken as many as 
sixteen perfect casts from molds made in this way. I 
enclose two specimens of mold. The smaller page is molded 
eight pages at a time, and the larger four pages at a time. 
I also enclose a print made from the plate cast from the 
smaller mold, taken at the end of a twenty thousand run.” 

Further information was received from Mr. Snyder in 
response to the following letter of inquiry: ‘“‘ We have been 
much interested in your letter which upsets a theory based 
on several years’ investigation. The success, we presume, 
is dependable on a plastic matrix paper and if it is not 
asking too much of you, we would like to know from what 
concern in England you are buying your prepared flong. 
We shall certainly take steps to correct the statement in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. The matrices you sent look very 
good and the twenty thousandth impression from your plate 
is very fine.” 

Mr. Snyder replied: “I have to acknowledge your kind 
letter just received. When we first began making matrices 
in the manner described in my letter to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, we used a flong made by the Drewet Flong Com- 
pany, and called the ‘ Drewet flong.’ This company went 
out of business and we were obliged to look about for some- 
thing else. From a lot of sample stereo cards received 
from various makers we selected the card we are now using. 
The name and address of the maker is Hunters, Limited, 
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26-29 Poppin’s court, Fleet street, London, E.C. They are 
not aware of the manner in which we are using their prod- 
uct; their directions call for the use of the beating-brush.” 
The matrices submitted by Mr. Snyder are fully as deep as 
the newspaper roller matrices made in the United States. 


Trouble with Stereotype Metal. 


(889.) “Iam having trouble with some new stereotype 
metal that we have. There seems to be dirt or dross in 
it. It leaves my plates as if it were too hot. I have tried 
it cold and hot, but I get the same result out of it. In 
places it seems to be full of little holes. We have about 
a thousand pounds of it. My plates are about 10 by 15 
curve. I get better results out of my flat casts. I send 
you samples of the metal and of the dross. Your correc- 
tion for my paste recipe was all right, and I appreciate it.” 

Answer.— It would be impossible to say just what is 
the trouble with your metal without an assay, which would 
cost $10. The metal has the appearance of having been 
contaminated with zine. A little zine will often ruin a 
potful of metal. If zine is not the trouble there is prob- 
ably some other foreign metal in the mixture. If you buy 
your metal from a reputable metal-dealer you had better 
write him of your trouble, as he knows the mixture and 
should be able to advise you. My advice would be to get 
an entirely new lot of metal in exchange for the metal you 
have and then keep it clean. Be very careful not to get 
any zinc in it. 


Celluloid Plates, ‘‘ Flintine’’ and ‘‘ Nickello. ”’ 


W. B. Colver writes: ‘I have been much interested in 
the book ‘ Stereotyping,’ published by you In 1909. There 
is a number of matters touched upon in this book which 
I should like to study further, and I am going to take the 
liberty of asking you to give me whatever additional infor- 
mation you can on the several points. On pages 137 and 
138 you speak of celluloid plates. Can you give me the 
address of any concern in this country which is using this 
process? On page 138 you speak of a process recently 
invented in Denmark. Can you tell me anything more about 
it — the name of the process, the address of the people con- 
trolling it, and whether or not the process can be seen in this 
country? On the next page you speak of the process of 
Louis Ganen. Can you tell me where I can learn more about 
it? Can you tell anything more or tell me where I can learn 
anything further about the process described on page 148 
of your book, where you make reference to a description 
published by the German Allgeminer Anzeiger. Can you 
tell me where I can learn more of the material called 
‘Flintine,’ referred to on page 156? Where in this coun- 
try can I learn more of the ‘ Nickello’ process? I am well 
aware that I have asked a great deal from you, but in pub- 
lishing the book you led me so far on the road toward an 
understanding of a rather bothersome problem that I have 
made bold to ask your help in going forward a bit further.” 

Answer.— We regret to say that we can give you no 
further information concerning the different processes of 
stereotyping you name. Some years ago the A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Company made large quantities of celluloid 
printing-plates under the name of the Mail Plate Company. 
These plates were sent by mail to country newspapers which 
could not be reached by express. They also at one time 
made large numbers of advertising plates. The process 
was never very practical, however, and was finally aban- 
doned because they could not be made at a profit. About 
the same time there was a concern in Columbus, Ohio, 
the name of which we have forgotten, that manufactured 
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celluloid advertising plates. We have heard nothing of 
it, however, for several years and presume it is out of 
business. So far as we know celluloid is not used now by 
any one for these purposes. Regarding the Denmark proc. 
ess, we doubt if it were ever used in any country outside of 
Denmark. We never heard of it being employed in this 
country. So far as we know the material “ Flintine ” has 
also been abandoned, if it were ever employed to any extent. 
With regard to Nickello process, you can get full informa- 
tion by addressing A. W. Penrose & Co., Limited, 109 Far- 
rington road, London, E. C., England; but it is not used in 
this country that we are aware of. Stereotyping is much 
further advanced in England than here. There is a stereo- 
type foundry in nearly every printing-office and various 
methods are employed. 





THE MODERN PROOFREADER. 


Hyphen (-)—A short dash indicating quality and 
exclusiveness. E. g., Mrs. Gobbsa-Golds. 

Dollar Mark ($)—A golden character placed at the 
beginning of numeral modifiers because all the world is 
after it. 

Period (.)—A small dot, indicating finality. Disre- 
garded by female punctuators. 

Semicolon (;)—A mark used to set off the forty-three 
component parts of a Henry James sentence. 

Apostrophe (’)—A tiny character denoting possession. 
Obsolete with the ultimate consumer. 

Etaoingh7kw5“ — Linotype profanity induced by as- 
saulting the wrong key. 

Dashes (———)—A series of horizontal marks used 
as a spur to the reader’s imagination when the author runs 
out of appropriate emotion. E. g., Heavens ” she 
gasped. “ Why ——” “ What ——” “ Who would ——” 

Exclamation Point (!)—A screamer used at the close 
of Speaker Cannon’s terse sentences. 

Parallel Columns —A device used to confound a peer- 
less leader by comparing the sageness of later years with 
the indiscretions of his youth. Also used as a check on 
plagiarism. 

Quotation Marks (“”)—Apostrophe twins used to 
place the responsibility on some one else.— Stuart B. Stone, 
in Smart Set. 








SIMPLICITY OF ENGLISH. 


Do you know how many words in the English language 
mean “ crowd ”? asks Answers. : 

To a foreigner, anxious to master the language, it was 
explained that a crowd of ships is termed a fleet, while a 
fleet of sheep is called a flock. 

Further, a flock of girls is called a bevy, a bevy of 
wolves is called a pack, and a pack of thieves is called a 
gang, and a gang of angels is called a host, and a host of 
porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is 
called a herd, and a herd of children is called a troop, and 
a troop of partridges is called a covey, and a covey of 
beauties is called a galaxy. 

A galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, and a horde of 
rubbish is called a heap, and a heap of oxen is called a 
drove, and a drove of blackguards is called a mob, and a 
mob of whales is called a school, and a school of worship- 
ers is called a congregation, and a congregation of engi- 
neers is called a corps, and a corps of robbers is called a 
band, and a band of bees is called a swarm, and a swarm 
of people is called a crowd.— Fourth Estate. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SCIENTIFIC COLOR IN PRACTICAL PRINTING. 
NO. XIV.-— BY E. C. ANDREWS. 


THE LAW OF MODIFICATION OF COLORS DUE TO OPPOSITION — 
(Continued.) 


HE illusion of Fig. 37, June number of 

THE INLAND PRINTER, also may be ob- 

tained by using any color in the values 

indicated, each value of the same chroma, 

but such a standardization is difficult to 

accomplish, as adding black lowers the 

chroma as well as the value, and each 

sample has to be tested a number of 

times. The effects of opposition in chroma alone are shown 

in Plate II, January number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Much is lost in the reproduction in the four-color process, 

however. The red in the various chromas of forty value 

shows the effects of opposition better than the other colors, 

but the best way to try the experiment is to lay the various 

chromas side by side, beginning at the lowest chroma; 

each chroma added, instantly makes the lower chroma 
appear much more neutral. 

Bearing in mind the results of opposing different values 
and chromas, let us look at the changes which occur in the 
hue of colors in opposition. The statement that colors in 
opposition tend to make each other appear as dissimilar as 
possible means what, as applied to hue? The most dis- 
similar color to a given color in hue is its complement, so 
that two colors side by side tend to look complementary. 
In the case of closely related colors this is obviously impos- 
sible, and the change is simply one of a wider separation of 
hue, each color appearing to move a little nearer the hue 
of the next color farther away. Red and yellow side by 
side make the red appear more purplish and the yellow 
greenish. Since complementary colors are as widely sepa- 
rated as possible they simply intensify each other and 
appear more brilliant. Fig. 38 shows the effects of opposi- 
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Fie. 38. 


tion of green on the other colors; red-purple in the 
sequence of the ten fundamental colors is duplicated for 
purposes of the diagram. Green and red-purple are com- 
plementary, so that there is no change in hue as indicated 
by the unbroken lines with the arrows pointing directly to 
the colors mentioned. With the other pairs of colors the 
_ brackets formed by the unbroken lines point to the colors 
in opposition and the dotted arrows indicate the resultant 
change in hue. The sequence of color in pigments is 
unbroken, so that any color may be placed in the central 
position for purposes of comparison by transposing the 
colors from one end of the sequence to the other. 
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Probably the easiest manner of familiarizing oneself 
with the effects of opposition of hue is to make a few experi- 
ments similar to those suggested by Professor Rood in his 
“Text Book of Color.” First, cut out some small strips 
of colored papers or inks and some larger squares as indi- 
cated in Fig. 39. The sizes I use, which give a desirable 
relative area, is 1 by 1% inches for the small strips and 
6 by 6 inches for the squares. First, lay out two squares, 
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Fig. 39. 


one red and the other green (A), selecting colors of high 
chroma. On these lay two strips of red (B). The strip of 
red on the red square will appear very dull, compared 
with the red on the green, as we naturally glance from 
the large green area to the red in its center and back 
again, etc. In fact this red appears so much more brilliant 
than the other strip that one would be inclined to doubt 
that the two were cut from the same sample. 

In a similar manner, by what is known as successive 
contrast — namely, looking in succession from one surface 
to another — it is possible to make a neutral gray appear 
to have color. Take a square of gray (A), somewhere near 
middle value, and place on it a small strip of a green of 
high chroma (B), make a small dot near the center of the 
green strip and attach a thread at the corner by means of 
a piece of shoemakers’ wax. If we concentrate our atten- 
tion on the dot for a few seconds and then suddenly jerk 
the strip away by means of the thread, then will appear a 
red-purplish tint of the exact size of the surface originally 
covered by the green strip. This image disappears in a few 
seconds, and the gray surface resumes a natural appear- 
ance. It will be noticed that the image brought about in 
this experiment has a color complementary to the color 
which caused it to develop. The explanation according to 
Mrs. Franklin’s theory of color perception is that the green 
strip arouses the green chemical process in the retina, but 
influences only slightly the other color processes. When 
the green paper is suddenly jerked away, gray light is pre- . 
sented to the eye, which for the purpose here may be said 
to consist of a mixture of red, green, and blue sensations. 
The red and blue processes of the eye not being fatigued 
respond strongly to the stimulus of gray, while the green 
process has not had time to recover from the excessive 
demands just made upon it. In consequence we have 
mainly a mixture of the sensations of red and blue, which 
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gives us the red-purplish image. The green process is not 
so exhausted that it does not act at all, however, and its 
partial action combined with the red and blue process adds 
the sensation of white to the red-purplish image, making 
it appear a red-purplish tint. The exact value which I 
found gave the best results was sixty, and with strips of 
the maxima chroma of five of the fundamental colors the 
best after image was obtained with the green and then 
yellow, red, blue, and purple. 

Knowing the result of the experiment just given, if we 
substitute a large square of blue for the gray and repeat 
the experiment, we may imagine the result. The green 
forms the same negative image, but the complementary 
tint, instead of bebing judged on a white or gray surface, is 
affected by the color of the background, and we have a mix- 
ture of the blue with the weaker red-purplish tint forming 
a blue-purplish tint. The yellow background in a like 
manner will give a yellow-red tint. Any color may be sub- 
stituted for the green strip with the background of a 
closely related color with similar results. Another experi- 
ment is to use black for the small strip (B) with any color 
for the background, when, after concentrating the atten- 
tion on the edge of the black strip, it is suddenly with- 
drawn, one sees in its place a more luminous color than the 
background itself, although naturally of the same hue; in 
fact, the background outside of this spot will appear to 
possess a decidedly lower chroma. The explanation is that 
one or more of the chemical processes of the eye has been 
taxed over the larger part of the retina, but has not been 
stimulated at the spot receiving the image of the black 
strip. When the strip is removed that portion receives a 
much greater stimulus, naturally, than the balance of the 
retina, and the outer portion of the square appears much 
grayer than the luminous spot. If instead of a black strip 
we use a colored strip complementary in hue to the back- 
ground, we still further intensify the after image, as we 
not only protect the retina at that point from certain rays 
so that later it will be very sensitive to them, but further 
we fatigue the nerves capable of receiving the other colors. 
In short, by staring at a blue-green, we tire the nerves 
capable of receiving all colors except red, and when the red 
is uncovered we receive an exceptionally pure sensation 
of that color. 

Successive contrast plays an important part:in design, 
because the eye involuntarily wanders from one surface to 
another, and it even affects the intensity of black printing- 
ink. If black is printed on solid red it will appear green- 
ish; on green it will tend to look as if a dirty red shad been 
mixed with it, ete. To overcome this difficulty, mix a little 
of the background color into the black; if the inks used in 
making the background color will not injure the working 
qualities of the black, use just enough to overcome the 
hue generated by opposition. The best colors to use in 
toning blacks under such circumstances are bronze-red on 
a red background, emerald or other lake greens on a green 
background, a high-grade bronze-blue on blue, indian- 
yellow on yellow and purple-lake for a purple tint-block. 
The effects of opposition act more decidedly on a given 
color, where the other color occupies a large area and sur- 
rounds it, as is the case with the tint-block and the black 
type-matter just mentioned. 

In all experiments in successive contrast the illusion is 
obtained by retinal fatigue, either through voluntary or 
involuntary concentration, the later due to the presence of 
a large area of a color of high chroma. The effects of 
simultaneous contrast, on the contrary, are not due to 
retinal fatigue, but to deception of judgment. The same 
strips and squares of paper used before, with a sheet of 
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tissue or other semi-transparent white paper, will enable 
us to prove this statement. If we take a large square of a 
high-chroma purple (A) and lay on it a small strip of gray 
(B) there is only a slight change in the appearance of the 
gray, and it requires close observation to detect it. Now 
comes the curious part of the experiment. The instant 
we cover both colors with the tissue-paper the gray slip 
becomes a decidedly yellow-gray. This proves that the 
effects of opposition are much greater between tints than 
between full-strength colors, as covering the combination 
with tissue-paper is equivalent to adding a large amount 
of white to both colors. Using the five colors, red, yellow, 
green, blue, and purple, in their highest chromas, with all 
the neutral values from 10 to 90 for the small slip, I 
arrived at the following results: With a number of people 
of trained color vision the greatest change was with yellow 
as a background and 60-value gray; with the tissue-paper 
40 gray gave the greatest change. Green came next as a 
background, affording the greatest change in a 60-value 
gray; with tissue-paper, 20 gray. Then purple with 60 
gray; with tissue, 40 gray. Then red with 30 gray or 20 
with tissue, and lastly the blue background, which gave its 
strongest contrast with a 40-value gray with or without 
tissue-paper. Analyzing these results demonstrates that 
yellow (value 80) and red (value 40) show greater con- 
trasts with a gray of a lower value than they have, while 
with green (value 50), blue (value 30), and purple (value 
30) the reverse is true. This fact is useful to the painter 
in giving a surface of neutral-gray color by opposition. If 
it joins red or yellow, he knows beforehand that the value 
of the gray must be higher than the value of the red or 
yellow which he has mixed on his palette, if he expects the 
maximum brilliancy in the gray itself. With green, blue, 
or purple he deepens the gray below the value of these 
colors. 

Another experiment naturally suggests itself, namely: 
that of using a large gray square and placing on it a small 
colored slip. Even with tissue-paper, however, it is diffi- 
cult to notice any change in the appearance of the gray 
square. This demonstrates that to notice effects of opposi- 
tion the active color must have a surface considerably 
larger than the one acted upon and should surround the 
latter, as stated above. 

To sum up the effects of simultaneous contrast, it may 
be said that when tints are contrasted with each other, as 
in printing flat surfaces, the change in appearance is 
greater than with full-strength colors. If one of the sur- 
faces is somewhat neutral and of smaller area than the 
other color, the neutral color is the one that undergoes 
change, but if both are fairly strong colors of the same 
relative area, both will undergo change as indicated in 


Fig. 38. (To be continued.) 





A COURTLY RETORT. 
A barrister named Bushe was trying a case in Limerick 
before Chief Baron O’Grady when, in the course of the 
lawyer’s speech, an ass began to bray loudly outside the 


‘courtroom, the window of which opened on a pasture. 


“Wait a moment,” said the Chief Baron. “One at a 
time, Mr. Bushe, if you please.” 

The barrister presently had a good chance to retort. 
When O’Grady was charging the jury the ass again began 
to bray, this time at a greater distance from the court- 
room window. 

“T beg your lordship’s pardon,” said Bushe. “ May I 
ask you to repeat your last words? There is such an echo 
about here I did not quite catch that sentence.” 
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ONTAINED in this month’s insert are some un- 
usual and interesting features. On this page and 
the one following are reproduced some commer- 
cial specimens by Eli Black, of Cleveland. Other 
specimens by Mr. Black, together with a sketch, 
appear in the Job Composition department. On 

pages 3 to 7, inclusive, will be found interesting 
designs in typefoundry materials, by courtesy of the American Type 
Founders Company, Keystone Type Foundry, H. C. Hansen Type 
Foundry, Barnhart Bros. & Spindler and the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. Page 8 is set in type made by the Thompson Typecaster. 
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Commercial designs by Eli Black, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(See Job Composition Department.) 
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Commercial designs by Eli Black, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(See Job Composition Department.) 








| We Planned to. 
Catch Your Eye 


aa STS 


And here you are reading our 
story. You have something to 
Sell. You want to attract Buy- 
ers and Orders. Let us display 
your advertisements and their 








Success is assured. Our work 
attracted You; and will attract 
EVERYBODY just as it has you 





Our Customers have the use of all the New and Stylish Type Designs as soon 
as they appear, and our expert printers will make them talk convincingly for you 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


BUSINESS BUILDERS FOR CITY AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SPOKANE GALVESTON LONDON, ENG. 
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Composed in Clearface Gothic, Tricky Border, Uniform-rule Cast Corners and Tabard Border. 
By courtesy of the American Type Founders Company. 
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ET me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at fhe desk or loom, 

In roaring market place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray— 

‘This is my work; my blessing, not my doom. 
Of all who live, I am fhe one by whom 

This work ean best be done in the right way. 


HEN ghall I find it not too great nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And ¢heerful turn, when the long Shadows fall, 
At eventide to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 


—Henry Van Dyke 
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Note—The dates indicated by the lighter oie are the days set apart by law and custom 
as days for rest and recreation. On other days ye printer will produce ye good printing 
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Set in Puritan Series, with Sylph Initials, University Border and Berkshire Ornament No. 65. 
By courtesy of the H. C. Hansen Type Foundry. 
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Upper design in Authors Roman Wide, Cut No. 12046. Lower design in Adstyle Black, Cuts Nos. 11972, 12079 and 12084. 
By courtesy of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. 


‘vy ISBON, the capital of Portugal, is a city 
9], of wonderfully picturesque appearance, 
its resemblance in point of situation and 
magnificence of prospect to Constanti- 
nople having been frequently remarked. 
Including its suburbs, Lisbon extends 
about five miles along the river Tagus. The older part 
of the town, which lies around the Castle Hill—an 
eminence crowned with an old Moorish castle, destroyed 
by earthquakes—is composed of steep, narrow, crooked 
streets, with high, gloomy houses; but the newer por- 
tions are well and regularly built. The most beautiful 
part, called the New Town, stretches along the Tagus, 
and is crowded with palaces. There are many handsome 
squares surrounded with splendid edifices. The city 
has numerous educational and scientific institutions, and 
a National Library containing 160,000 volumes. There 
are also many public buildings, notable for their fine 
architecture. The most important public object is the 
Alcantara Aqueduct, finished in 1748, which supplies 
all the public fountains and wells of the city. It is 18 
miles in length, and in one place 260 feet high. It is the 
greatest piece of bridge architecture in the world. 
Lisbon is said to have been founded by the Pheenicians, 
and was a flourishing city when first visited by the 
Romans. 


PALMA, lying at the head of a bay of the same 
name, is interesting as the capital and chief city of Mal- 
lorca, the largest of the Balearic Islands. It lies a little 
over a hundred miles distant from the nearest point on 
the Spanish coast. Communication with the mainland 
is maintained by submarine cable. So varied are the 
resources of the island as to make it almost independent 
of the rest of the world. A curious system of irrigation 
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Composed in 12-point Scotch, with Linotype Border No. 55. 
By courtesy of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
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Up-to-Date Printery 


1911 Caslon Street, Cheltenham 


Composed in Series No. 3. 
Cast by the Thompson Typecaster. 
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In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with 1 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 


‘ous ex 





Eli Black, the Printer Psychologist. 


A man is judged as much by the questions he asks as 
by his answers. 

The head of a large printing plant was surprised one 
morning when a cadaverous youth, whose head contained 
scrap tobacco on the inside 
and printers’ ink on the out- 
side, presented himself in his 
full glory of apron and proof- 
sheets, and announced that 
the printer had sent up to 
find out what class of people 
a certain job was for. 

The boss saw at once that 
the printer was no ordinary 
printer. He began to investi- 
gate. 

The printer was Eli 
Black. He has since devel- 
oped into an authority on the 
psychology of printing. 

“Tf printed matter for an 
undertaker is properly gotten 
up, I can tell, the minute I 
look at it, that it is for an 
undertaker,” Eli will tell 
you, looking up from his 
work at the Britton Print- 
ing Company in Cleveland. 
“The same holds good for 
every class of work. Certain 
kinds of people demand cer- 
tain proportions and colors. 
And of all type I think 
Caslon is the best of all. 
There you have my creed of 
printing.” J STC 

There are many fragrant |= 
whiffs from the incense of 
Black’s Aladdin’s lamp of 
printing. Here are some of : 
them: Harmony of tone and harmony of contrast are the 
skeletons of good printing. Colors can not be too carefully 
used. The question is not so much color as shade. A dark, 
gray, dirty piece of printed matter affects a reader like a 
dismal day. Warm colors (reds, yellows, greens and so on) 
attract. Cold colors (blues, grays, drabs and so on), 
detract. A cold color may be counteracted by a warm color 
— for instance, a gray paper can be livened up by orange or 
red ink. The proof lies in the fact that magazines that 
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have warm colors on the covers sell most rapidly. The 
people of the hot countries, such as Mexico, demand flashy, 
warm colors. 

Certain type should be used for certain types of peo- 
ple. A workingman, for instance, wants plain type, easily 
assimilated; educated and cultured people will stand for 
artistic and fancy lettering. For contrast, take a mil- 
linery store and a machine-shop. Effeminate typography, 
showing delicacy in the selection of type and the style of 
setting, will appeal to a milliner. - Machine-shop typog- 
raphy should be masculine, expressing boldness. Lawyers, 
doctors, architects and bankers naturally crave more dig- 
nity in setting and styles of type. Typography for an 
undertaker should express the religious — by use of one of 
the cloister series of type. It might be printed in purple 
and black, thus suggesting mourning. (Uittle details should 
be carefully watched. For instance, a piece of work for a 
music house might carry a conventional ornament, a harp 
or lyre. 

It is on such principles as these that Eli Black bases his 
psychology of printing. 

Black began life under a handicap of superstition. He 
was a thirteen and a valentine. He was born February 
14, 1877, in a small town near 
Detroit, Michigan, and he 
was the youngest of thirteen 
children. 

He studied the rule of 
three, birch switches and the 
rusty cup of a small school’s 
water-pail till he was twelve 
years old. 

Then —“Eli is cut out 
for a printer,” said Eli’s 
father, and Eli was promptly 
introduced to a newspaper 
office. 

It was in the old days 
before flash news and two- 
minute extras. The office in- 
ventoried one editor, one 
printer, seven hundred circu- 
lation, a Washington hand 
press and a few cases of 
type — pica, long primer, 
bourgeois and nonpareil. Eli 
still boasts that during the 
first winter he learned to set 
three sticks of bourgeois an 
hour, and set it fairly clean. 

In the spring the boss had 
to have his yard raked, at 
which profession Eli became 
an expert. Later there were 
apples to be picked. Maybe 
you remember your appren- 
ticeship on a country news- 
paper and can understand 
Eli’s introduction to printing. 
In those days, country editors and parsons took eggs and 
cordwood for subscriptions. 

Just before his fifteenth birthday, he “ jumped cases ” 
to Detroit, where he worked for a short time in the com- 
posing-room of the Heath Printing Company. Then they 
put him in the pressroom, feeding presses. But Eli again 
grew hungry for the newspaper game and jumped to the 
Detroit Critic, a sensational weekly sheet. He worked there 
two years. Then the paper passed out of existence. 
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In 1894 Black drifted to Cleveland. Here he came in 
contact with first-class printers. A new bud opened in his 








The section devoted to floor-coverings 
shows continuously an extensive stock 


Rugs from American looms 





W iltons petece different sf T he standard ‘puable Axminsters 
grades makes—S rd, 
18 x 36 inches to 11-3 x 15 Electra, Roxbury and 
feet; prices from $1.50 | Superior—are represented 
each to $95. The assort- in this collection of sight- 
ment of this durable and ly and durable rugs at 
beautiful weave we con- moderate prices—18 x 36 
sider the best we've eve: inches at $1 each to 11-3 
shown, including the fa- —__x 15 feet at $3750. The 
mous Whittall Anglo Per- patterns are copies of 
sian rugs Oriental rugs 
B d This well-known weave The effective colorings 
oay has been steadily gaining and variety of shades of Scotch 
Brussels _ in favor in the past few Kilmarnock, Doone and Weaves 
years and in anticipation Afton rugs. permit the 
of a large demand for matching up of any fa- 
these rugs we have gath- —*Vored color-scheme—the 
ered a wide and varied designs following arts-and- 
assortment — sizes from - crafts styles. ‘The sizes 
2214 x 36 inches at $1.50 range from 27 x 54 inches 
cach to 11-3 x 15 feet at 199 x 12 feet; prices from 
oa $1.50 to $27.50 each 
So strongly do we endorse 
Ardahan these rugs that for many For bed-rooms and bath- Washable 


years we’ve carried a 
large assortment. They're 
woven on Jacquard looms 
the same as Wilton rugs 
but with the wool brought 
out in separate tufts like 
Oriental rugs with color- 
ings and designs exact re- 
productions of fine Ori- 
ental rugs. There are ten 
different sizes—from 2- 

x 4-6 at $3.50 cach to 11-3 
x 14-3 at $50 


rooms there are a half- 
dozen weaves in a variety 
of colors—blues and 
greens predominating. 
The general range of sizes 
is from 18 x 36 inches up 
to 4x 7 feet, although the 
Colonial and Pilgrim rugs 
for bed-rooms are carried 
in room-sizes also. The 
prices range from $1 to 
$8 for smaller sizes; $10 
to $18 for room-sizes 


A large collection of Oriental Rugs affords 
ample selection of the most beautiful weaves 


The finest Persian room-sizes, from 6x9 feet to 11x18 feet, 


Mattings 


Japanese and China straw 
mattings in beautiful de- 
signs and colors are priced 
from 25c to 50c a yard— 
an exceptionally good se- 
lection at 30c 


All the best foreign and 
domestic makes: 
Printed—55c, 65c and 75¢ 
a square yard 
Inlaid—$1.10, $1.25, $1.50 
and $1.75 a square yard 


down to the smallest mats, are gathered from the looms of the 
far East—well-known weaves at most favorable prices 


Linoleums 








heart. 





Black uses the old-style romans and italics most effectively. 


From the first he had a tendency toward artistic 
printing. He began to develop that tendency. He learned 








A view of the composing-room of The Britton Printing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


the value of THE INLAND PRINTER and other trade-papers, 
and to them he attributes a great deal of his success. 
Attention has been particularly drawn to the work of 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Eli Black by the excellence of the typographical treatment 
of a series of house organs produced by the Britton Print- 
ing Company, of Cleveland, for the David Gibson Company. 
These publications number twenty-four, and in them Black 
shows the versatility of his handicraft by a most remark- 
able demonstration of the printing art. Reproductions of 
the covers of several of these magazines are shown in the 
insert in this issue. 
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An excellent use of a stock decorative design. 


Under the direction of David Gibson —the dean of 
America’s commercial literati — he has even taken up the 
study of architecture. This, he is foresighted enough to 
see, will naturally give him a high conception of art as 
applied to the proportion and weight of color and type. To 
association with David Gibson, Black credits the perfecting 
touches of his views concerning the art and technic of 
printing. 

Printing, thinks Black, has risen from a job to a trade, 
from a trade to a profession, from a profession to a science, 
from a science to an art. :For that reason, he is loud in his 
praise of the excellent working advantages of the plant 
with which he is now connected. 

Of the twenty-five thousand square feet of floor-space, 
six thousand have been set aside for the composing-room. 
This is the outcome of many years’ planning to overcome 








THE INLAND PRINTER 


the unfavorable conditions encountered in the ordinary 
crowded composing-room. There is plenty of light, good 





Another view of the composing-room. 


ventilation and everything that a printer could wish for in 
the line of type and accessories. 
Black’s line of printed matter varies from postal cards 





Some “ snappy ” advertising literature is typed by Black. 
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to display art catalogues. Their circulation is anywhere 
from England to Mexico, not to mention the whole of the 
little United States. 

He looks on the production of printing more as a hobby 
than as a trade or occupation. Such typographical niceties 
as equal margin around initial letters, spacing, proportion 
and balance, feature his work. Through it all runs a 
finely developed instinct — an instinct which makes his art 
delicate bubbles from the finer senses. 

“ Use Caslon type and color harmony,” says Eli. 
he shows his men where to put the finishing touches. 


Then 





BOOKKEEPING AND COSTS. 

The modern extension of a bookkeeping or accounting 
system is an effort to harmoniously distribute expenditure. 

The old bookkeeping system was the memory of a busi- 
ness, but its extension to a cost keeping on the product of a 
modern industrial institution is the anticipation of a busi- 
ness. 

Take a large printing plant as an illustration: Each 
month there is a large sheet placed on the general man- 
ager’s desk, divided into columns for each department 
involved in the general product, such as typesetting, small 
presses, cylinder presses, bindery, power department and 
that of the office or general executive departments. 

In each of these columns there is not only the labor and 
material cost of each active department, but there is added 
the inactive or burden charges — that is, its share of the 
executive department, including selling cost, together with 
rental on the space occupied, heat, light, interest on invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment, depreciation and so on. 

For instance, a typesetter at a case receiving, say, 30 
cents per hour; his time must be sold for from three to 
four times his hourly wage in order to carry the inactive 
or burden charges — the cost naturally varying according 
to conditions and the character of the product. 

The inactive or burden charges are usually determined 
and figured in percentages of the active charges. For 
instance, where human labor is involved the cost of time 
becomes the basis for percentage; where a machine is 
involved the machine hours are the basis, and frequently 
both are involved in arriving at a total cost. 

An executive can digest this report by comparing one 
column with another in any of their detailed figures. If, 
for illustration, the sales cost is higher than the results 
justify, there is at least an explanation due from the man 
in detailed charge of the sales. Then again, as an illus- 
tration, if the product is lower than last month and the coal 
bill is higher this month, either the firemen need instruc- 
tion, or some of the power equipment is out of repair. 

These reports enable a knowledge of conditions both in 
general and in detail —in other words, oil can be placed 
where the squeak exists. 

It is an extension of a bookkeeping system which ena- 
bles a knowledge for the direction of the harmonious dis- 
tribution of expenditure. 

A system of this kind has a systematizing effect on the 
men that comprise a business system — it also has a dis- 
ciplinary effect upon men. 

Men not only take more pride but more care in their 
work when they know that the results will be apparent.— 
David Gibson, in “ Common Sense.” 





DON’T WAIT. 
If there’s any little forget-me-nots along the road, you 
just pick ’em and make a posy. Don’t be waitin’ for Amer- 
ican Beauties.— Kate Langley Bosher. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘** For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer C y, Chicag 

Postage on packages containing specimens must not be in- 
cluded in packages of specimens, unless letter postage is pl d 
on the entire package. 











From the Carlisle Indian School we have received two mottoes, designed 
and printed by students. They are attractively arranged, with character- 
istic Indian decoration. 

Tue Teller-Hurst Engraving Company, Syracuse, New York.— Your 
house organ, “ Platology,” is well gotten up typographically, the colors are 
good and the text is well written and convincing. 

CoopER ADVERTISING Company, San Francisco, California.—The booklets 
are both unusually attractive in appearance, the embossing on the back 
cover of the one for Ghirardelle & Co. being an original idea well carried 
out. 

McMcuuuin & WoeELLHAF, Burlington, Iowa.— The blotters are both 
attractive, the one containing the half-tone illustration being especially 
pleasing. We find nothing whatever to criticize in the arrangement of 
either of them. 

CAMPBELL & CoLEeE, Hutchinson, Kansas.— The advertising circular is 
nicely gotten up, and the text is very interesting. We would predict that 
this circular will be productive of excellent results. We have no criticism 
to offer as to the typography. 

THE program of Memorial Services held by Chicago Typographical 
Union, No. 16, is at hand, and is a very attractive piece of type-design. 
Printed on heavy deckle-edged stock, with the half-tones tipped on, the 
general effect is most satisfactory. 

CHARLIE WaterBURY, Elkhorn, Wisconsin.— Your resetting of the letter- 
head is in marked contrast to the original, and you have succeeded in 
greatly improving the general appearance. The program and menu are both 
excellent pieces of work, and we find little, if any, opportunity for criticism 
in either of them. 

THE catalogue of Packard motor cars, designed and printed by the Cor- 
day & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is one of the most attractive speci- 
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A BOOKLET from the Western Engraving & Colortype Company, Chicago, 
shows some excellent examples of half-tone work in black and various 
colors, together with some excellent wood engravings and zinc etchings. 
The cover is an attractive piece of work. 


THE package of commercial specimens from the press of the Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., contains some exceptionally interesting and 
clever type arrangements, simplicity of design and the use of plain type- 
faces making them unusually attractive. One of the title-pages, the orig- 
inal of which is in brown and black on India tint stock, is shown herewith. 











SONG SERVICE 
; BY THE 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY CHOIR 
RANKIN MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
APRIL NINTH, AT 4:30 P. M. 
MDCCCCXI 





























Howard University Press. Washington, D. C. 


A title-page from the Howard University Press, Washington, D. C. 


W. Witiiamson, Chicago, Illinois —— The booklet is very neat in design 
and is well printed. On the leaflet in blue and gold, however, we would 
suggest a plainer type-face for the text, as the decorative letter which you 
have used is hardly in keeping with the subject-matter. 

















Three pages from a handsome catalogue by the Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


mens of catalogue printing that have reached this department in some time. 
Printed on India tint paper in black and colors, the effect is very pleasing. 
We show herewith a reproduction of one of the pages. 





Harry L. Izor, Durand, Michigan.— Your letter-head is an exceptionally 
clever piece of work and we have no suggestion for change in its appear- 
ance, except that, perhaps; the use of slightly stronger tint as a back- 
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ground would be preferable, as the copy which we have barely shows the 
tint. The check is also well arranged and calls for no criticism. 

Epear T. Wuite, Chicago, Illinois Your specimens are all pleasing 
in design and color harmony and we find nothing whatever in them to 
criticize. We show herewith a reproduction of a card and title-page, both 
set in Scotch roman, with italic to match. 








THIRTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET 

OF McADOW BIBLE CLASS 
SOCIETY HELD AT THE 
HAMILTON CLUB ON | 
THURSDAY MAY | 
TWENTY-FIFTH | 
NINETEEN | 
ELEVEN 


| bf | 

















T would give me much pleasure | 
| to meet you on Sunday at 12:15 
| in Cuass Five of the Englewood 
First Methodist Sunday School 


{[Sixty- Fourth Street and Stewart Avenue] 











Title-page and card by Edgar T. White, Chicago. 


C. R. Waters, Chicago, Illinois The menu and program is a very 
attractive piece of type-design, the combination of blue and gold used in 
the border being especially handsome. The type arrangement throughout 
is very satisfactory and leaves no opportunity whatever for criticism. 

THe Ryan & Hart Company, Chicago, has issued a handsome sample- 
book showing specimens of the most appropriate type-faces for invitations 
and announcements. The book contains sixteen designs for various invita- 
tions, ete., printed and embossed on heavy stock in gold and colors. 

Tue Challenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Michigan, recently 
sent out an attractive catalogue descriptive of the Stonemetz two-revolution 
press. With the catalogue are also several specimens of one, two and three 
color work, printed on a Stonemetz press, and very attractive in appear- 
ance, 

Tue Arteraft Company, Cleveland, Ohio.— The advertising circular is a 
very pleasing arrangement, and the text is well presented. The color which 
has been used on the cover is rather weak and we would suggest that a 
slightly stronger color would give a better effect, especially on this par- 
ticular quality of stock. 

P. H. Lorentz, Buckhannon, West Virginia——The envelope is very 
attractive, both in type arrangement and color. The arrangement of the 
blotter is also good, but the stock on which it is printed rather spoils the 
effect. We would suggest that this same arrangement printed on a plainer 
stock would be entirely satisfactory. 


J. B. Miner, Meade, Kansas.— Your specimens are all good, and the 
letter-head for the Empire theater is most original and attractive. We 
would suggest that on the booklet cover you use a one-point instead of a 
two-point rule, as the latter is rather heavy in tone to harmonize well 
with the type-face. We also think that if the green tint which you have 
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used on the letter-head for the Meade Publishing Company had been a trifle 
weaker, the effect would be better, as at present there is hardly sufficient 
contrast between the two greens. 

Dorr & Taytor, Fullerton, Nebraska.— Both of the letter-heads are 
rather strong and bold and lack a certain refinement which we feel is 
essential to the best commercial stationery. The use of smaller sizes of 
type throughout would be much more satisfactory, and the keeping of the 
work all in one, or perhaps two, series of type which harmonize more 
closely than those which you have used, would be much more satisfactory. 

From R. R. Rose, with R. P. 
bia, we have received a package of excellent commercial specimens. 


Latta & Co., Vancouver, British Colum- 
Hand- 





PHONE 1039 


| 25 LAA ) : 
| @3r4ore venue | 
‘VancouverBG 


PRESENTED 6v 


R. RYLEY 





An interesting use of the free italic letter. 


lettering plays an important part in these designs, and we reproduce here- 
with a business card which shows an interesting use of the free italic 
letter. The type specimens are well designed and are satisfactory in color 
arrangements. 

Hveo Wittman, Buffalo, New York.— Your booklet, entitled “ Practical 
Results,” is an excellent specimen of type arrangement and color harmony, 
the three-color illustrations on the inner pages being unusually good. We 
would also congratulate you upon the excellent effect which you have 
secured in the embossing of the cover-design. 











THE MESS. MORE OF IT 


Steamed Soft Clams ‘ Fried Virginia Chicken 
* Hot Corn Bread 
Clam Chowder Sid Corn on Cob 
Hor Biscuits e : 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
Boiled Sea Bass i 
Potatoes Persifiade 


Ice Cream. Assorted Cakes | 
» * ¢ 





Two pages of a unique menu by the Robert L. Stillson Company, 
New York. 


From the Robert L. Stillson Company, New York, we have received a 
copy of the menu of the second annual shore dinner of the Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. The design and arrangement of the menu are thor- 
oughly in keeping with the occasion, as the reproduction herewith will 
show. 

W. W. Burgess, Dallas, Texas.— The letter-head for the typographical 
union is very pleasing in design, and, with the exception of the suggestion 
that you use a trifle less space between words where the text letter is 
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employed, we have no criticism to offer on the design. The use of the 
decorative pieces at the ends is very satisfactory, and the effect as a whole 
is interesting. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of the cover of a booklet recently 
issued by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, descriptive of the new four- 
magazine, quick-change Linotype. The booklet throughout is a handsome 
piece of work and thoroughly in keeping with the cover. The latter is 
printed in three colors on cream-colored stock. 


FOUR, 7 
MAGAZINE | 
LINOTY PE | 


i 


CEE 


\ 


x 





The handsome cover of the new catalogue of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 


Lon H. Roserts, Toledo, Ohio.— The specimens are very pleasing, 
although, perhaps, the use of a slightly stronger gray for the text matter 
in the book, ‘A Trip Through Dairyland,” would be more pleasing. As 
it is now, the half-tones and the decoration on the pages are much stronger 
than the text. The blotter for the National Union excursion is a very 
attractive piece of work, the half-tones being well printed. 

R. R. Greer, Uniontown, Alabama.— The little blotter is a very clever 
arrangement and is well handled. We have little to criticize in regard to 
this arrangement, although personally we think that the type-face which 
you have used is not entirely pleasing and would suggest that a lighter 
face, more of the weight of a plain roman, would be desirable and more 
easily read. The color combination is good and the border design is very 
satisfactory. 

S. S. SuermMan, Sutherland, Towa.— On the class program we would 
suggest that the use of smaller typé for the type pages would have been a 
great improvement, as at present the title-page is rather strong and bold 
for a piece of work of this size. We also think that on the program page 
the use of capitals of a size smaller for the names would have been an 
improvement, as it would largely do away with the crowded appearance 
of the page. 

“The Homely Philosopher,’ the house organ of the Franklin Press, 
Detroit, Michigan, is one of the most attractive booklets that have reached 
this department in some time, and we wish to congratulate its editor, Mr. 
A. H. Finn, upon its general appearance and upon the quality of the text 
which it contains. The cover-page is an attractive bit of lettering and 
decoration, printed in green and violet on white stock, and the inner pages 
are printed in black and violet on coated stock. 

J. W. Bryant, Newport, Arkansas.— We would suggest that the use of 
a more condensed letter for the larger portion of text on this card and the 
grouping of the names of insurance companies at one side of the card 
would give a more satisfactory arrangement than the one which you have 
used. Personally, we do not care for the combination of type-faces, as 
there is too much contrast between them, both in shape and in tone, and 





would suggest that the card be set all in one series, or two series which 
have a little more in common than do the two which you have used. 

Tue Canton Culvert Company, Canton, Ohio.— The circular which you 
sent is very pleasing in its general arrangement, and is well printed. We find 
little opportunity for criticism regarding this work, although, perhaps, th 
use of a slightly less striking color would have been desirable, inasmuch 
as it would have detracted less from the appearance of the half-tone illus- 
trations than does the bright orange which has been used. This, however, 
is more a matter of personal opinion than of criticism. 

Gro. Symons, Yonkers, New York.— Of the four specimens of the pro- 
gram cover-page, we prefer the one set in Lining Gothic, with the rules 
at the top and bottom of the page, although the rules are rather heavy) 
to harmonize well with the type-face. The design which is surrounded 
by the: Renaissance border is very pleasing, and there is but little choic 
between it and the one in Lining Gothic. The page in Lining Gothic, 
with the ruled border, is perhaps the least pleasing of the four. 

J. B. Kenpatt, Elk Rapids, Michigan.— The commencement-exercises 
announcement is very satisfactory and there is little call for change in its 
general appearance. Personally, however, we would suggest that you set 
the names which comprise the class roll in two columns and line them up, 
rather than running them diagonally across the page as you have done. 
In this case we would suggest that the odd name be centered underneath 
the two columns. With this exception we have no criticism to offer on 
the work. 

From F. M. Morawetz, Racine, Wisconsin, we have received a package 
of high-class commercial specimens. The type arrangements and color 
schemes are excellent throughout, the use of various border designs being an 
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Booklet cover by F. M. Morawetz, Racine, Wisconsin. 


attractive and interesting feature. We show herewith a reproduction of 
the booklet cover, the original of which was printed in black and red on 
gray stock. 

Tue Hershey Press, Hershey, Pennsylvania.— The folder is a very clever 
arrangement and is weil handled, although, perhaps, the throwing of the 
illustrations closer to the fold would have been a slight improvement, as 
some of them are rather close to the outer edge. Considerable variation in 
the strength of the tint color is noted on the different pages. Personally, 
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we would have preferred the text matter set in a smaller size and sur- 
rounded by a border, either of plain rules or some form of decoration, 
which would harmonize more closely with the shape of the page than do 
the squared-up groups of type. 

We show herewith a reproduction of a title-page of an edition of the 
Constitution of the United States, arranged by Bruce Rogers for the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. It is printed in Montaigne type and enclosed 
with emblematic borders appropriate to the text. 
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A title-page by Bruce Rogers. 


MELVIN L. LaANTERMAN, Crystal, Michigan.— With the exception of 
the school program, the specimens are all well handled, and we find little 
opportunity for criticism in any of them. On the school program, however, 
we would suggest that a rearrangement of the title-page, grouping the text 
into one, or possibly two, groups, instead of spreading it over the entire 
page with equal spacing between improvement. We 
also suggest that you group the text in such manner as will bring out the 
words “ Graduating Exercises of the Haines School’ rather more promi- 
nently than the balance of the text. 


lines, would be an 


H. D. Pepuar, Oxbow, Canada.— The cover-page for the program is 
very pleasingly handled and we congratulate you upon its excellence of 
design. The blotter, however, is not as satisfactory, and we would suggest 
that perhaps the raising of the two groups of decoration at the ends would 
be an improvement, as the placing of these groups directly in the center of 
the panel does not give us the pleasing proportion which the unequal divi- 
sion of space secures. It is rather doubtful as to the value of this dec- 
oration at the ends, and we would suggest that perhaps leaving it out 
entirely would be an improvement rather than otherwise. 





J. T. Younee, North Emporia, Virginia.— We would suggest that more 
simplicity in the treatment of commercial stationery would add very much 
to the appearance of your work, judging by the letter-head for the Inde- 
The type-faces which have been used on this heading are entirely 
foreign to each other in their general design and show no harmony of 
shape whatever. The excessive spacing between words in the line set in 
text type is also undesirable and out of place in connection with the con- 
densed letter of this character. The color combination is rather strong, 
and while it would not be objectionable with a small percentage of the 
design printed in the red or orange, still, with the large percentage which 


pendent. 
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The design would have 


you have used, the effect is altogether too flashy. 
been more desirable if the border between the 
entirely, as the latter is too decorative and attracts too much attention 
from the type-faces, besides adding another color to the design. 


rules had been omitted 


THE Midland Times Print Shop, Midland, Ontario.— The business-card 
design would be much more satisfactory in appearance if the main line 
were a trifle larger, giving it a greater contrast to the balance of the mat- 
We would also suggest that the use of parallel rules of 
for underscoring the 
The 
general arrangement and the breaking-up of the space are very satisfactory. 
Perhaps the use of a single rule of the same weight as the border, to cut 
off the panel at the end, would be more desirable than are the two light 


ter on the card. 
equal weight, rather than a light and heavy rule, 
address line, would give a better appearance to the card as a whole. 


rules. 

CLauDE CouncILL, Deport, Texas.— We would suggest that the use of 
lower-case throughout title-page of the souvenir program 
would have resulted in a more pleasing appearance. The mixing up of 
lines of capitals and lower-case is not desirable and should be avoided 
wherever possible. We also would suggest that you arrange the matter in 
two, or perhaps three, groups, rather than scatter it over the entire 
page with equal space between the various lines and rules which are used 
to separate them. The omission of the decorative rule at either side of the 
catch-line would also be an improvement. The arrangement of 
the blotter is satisfactory, and we have no criticism to offer regarding it, 
with the exception that perhaps a brighter red, inclining more toward the 
orange, would give a more pleasing contrast to the black. 
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A pleasing page by W. H. MacKnight, Greeley, Colorado. 


W. H. MacKnieaut, Greeley, Colorado.— On the title-page of the trial 
calendar the rules are too heavy to harmonize with the type. The business 
card is an original and clever arrangement and very pleasing, as is also the 
title-page for the commencement program. We show a reproduction of the 
latter. 

A. B. MAXWELL, Missoula, Montana.— The specimens are good in gen- 
eral arrangement and the color schemes are very satisfactory. We find 
little to criticize, but would call your attention to the fact that the rules 
used for making the panels of the letter-head for W. H. Card are too light 
in tone to harmonize with the type-faces with which they are used, and 
that rules a trifle heavier would give a 
Your letter-head for the Missoula Chamber of Commerce is a very pleasing 
arrangement and the color scheme is unusually good. Perhaps the use of 
a slightly weaker color for the rules on the menu for the Grand Pacific 
Hotel café would have given a little better appearance to the job as a 
This, however, is not a serious matter. 


much more satisfactory effect. 


whole. 

Spring VauLey Sun, Spring Valley, Wisconsin.— The general arrange- 
ment of the booklet of verse is very satisfactory, although there are one 
or two things to which we would eall your attention. We would suggest 
that you arrange the spacing of the inner pages so that the amount of 
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white space between the running head and the text underneath is not more 
than the space between the running head and the border surrounding the 
page. We would also suggest that a rearrangement of the cover-page, 
doing away with the unusually wide spacing between some of the words, 
would be more satisfactory. The squared-up effect in typography is desir- 
able in many cases, but where one is compelled to use excessive spacing 
in order to attain this effect it is not satisfactory, and some other arrange- 
ment would be preferable. 

From A. Glenn Gibb, Glasgow, Scotland, we have received a package 
of high-class commercial specimens. In the type arrangements, as well as 
the selection of stock and colors, these specimens are unusually pleasing, 
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Two pages from a booklet by A. Glenn Gibb, Glasgow, Scotland. 


and show a careful regard for simple treatments. We show herewith 
reproductions of two pages from a booklet. The original was printed in 
brown and green on India tint stock. 

H. T. Sanpy, Brooklyn, New York.— While the specimens in general 
are very satisfactory, we would suggest one or two changes regarding them. 
On the cover for the Crescent theater we note that you have an excessive 
amount of decoration, and think that a plainer arrangement with less orna- 
mentation would be much more satisfactory. This also applies to a certain 
extent to the bill-head for Wm. H. Frasse, as the border which surrounds 
the text is rather too attractive for the balance of the heading. We would 
call your attention to the fact that the letter-spacing of text letters is 
undesirable from the nature of the design of the letter itself, and would 
suggest that you avoid letter-spacing this style of type wherever possible. 
We would call your attentidn to the fact that where red and black are used 
as a color combination, a small percentage of red is all that is necessary 
to brighten up the page, and where a large amount is used the job becomes 
rather loud and unattractive in appearance. Your letter-head for the 
Motion Picture Story Magazine is excellent in design, and with a smaller 
proportion of red would be entirely satisfactory. As it is, however, the 
large amount of red rather destroys an otherwise pleasing effect. 

Witsur F. CLEAVER, Somerset, Pennsylvania.— The program title-page 
is an exceptionally good arrangement, although there are one or two small 


points to which we would call your attention. We would suggest that you 
lower the word ‘ Program,” inasmuch as the space between this word and 
the outer rule is less than between the word and the group of reading 
matter which follows it. We would also suggest that you use an ornament 
a trifle lighter in tone, as the one which you have used does not har- 
monize well with the type-face, being rather too strong. The raising of 
the group in the lower part of the page would also improve the general 
appearance, and perhaps the use of a rule of one-point face, rather than 
two-point face, would be more in keeping with the type. On the page of 
the Second Annual Convention, we think that less paneling would have 
been an improvement, and would also suggest that the wide spacing between 
words in both the upper and lower panels is undesirable and that a slight 
letter-spacing in the words would have improved the general appearance 
of these two lines. We note a tendency toward this wide spacing in several 
of the advertisements, and would suggest that somewhat closer spacing 
would improve your work in general, except, perhaps, where the lines are 


set in all capitals. 





TICKET-PRINTING MACHINERY. 


At the Central station of the North Eastern Railway, 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, there has been erected a ticket- 
printing machine of an interesting type, that issues the 
tickets as well as prints them, and automatically registers 
the number sold. For each variety of ticket that is to be 
printed an electro is inserted in the machine, together with 
a revolving disk. on which is wound a roll of cardboard 
sufficient for ten thousand tickets. The pressure of a small 
push-button switch sets the mechanism in motion, and the 
ticket is printed, cut off the cardboard roll, and deposited in 
a tray outside the machine in less than a second, while the 
transaction. is registered on an automatic counter. The 
machine is actuated by a small electric motor consuming so 
little current that it can be connected up with the ordinary 
lighting circuit. The apparatus installed at Newcastle 
prints and issues five varieties of tickets to stations to 
which there is a continuously heavy traffic, but the machine 
can be adapted to the issue of as many as thirty kinds of 
ticket without increasing the size. Its advantages include 
the economizing of booking-office space due to the obviation 
of the necessity to keep a stock of ready-printed tickets, the 
elimination of the risk of theft or fraud through the same 
cause, absolute accuracy and time-saving in accounting for 
sales, and cheapening of the cost of production. The cost 
of one thousand tickets on the machine is 2d., as against 
about 1s. 7d. in the ordinary way, and electric current costs 
only %4,d. a thousand. Another type of machine, especially 
adapted to the requirements of underground and suburban 
railways, prints and issues a ticket on the passenger 
placing a penny or other coin in the slot. This machine 
has distinct advantages, as regards both cost and certainty 
of working, over the usual slot machine, in which the tick- 
ets are inserted ready printed, while a counter automat- 
ically records the sales. The machine, we understand, is 
only one of an interesting class of automatic machines now 
being put upon the market by the British Electric Auto- 
matic Machines, Limited, Caxton House, Westminster, 
S. W.— British and Colonial Stationer and Printer. 





THE ‘* MASTER PRINTER’? CHANGES HANDS. 


This sprightly monthly, heretofore published by the 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, is now issued by the Master 
Printer Publishing Company, of Philadelphia. The lead- 
ing spirits in the new company are Warren B. Hait, Jr., 
and J. G. Soulsby. The first-mentioned was till recently in 
the supply field, while Mr. Soulsby was immediately before 
the change what he is now — advertising and circulation 
manager of the Master Printer. The new management 
announces that it has some big ideas which it feels will be 
sure winners and make brethren sit up and take notice. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A PRINTING-OFFICE DE LUXE. 


BY C. A. HARTMAN. 


N May 24 the New York Public Library 

was opened to the public after appropriate 

ceremonies of dedication, participated in 

by President Taft, Governor Dix, of New 

York, and Mayor William Jay Gaynor, of 

New York city. This magnificent, most 

costly, and one of the most beautiful build- 

* ings in all the world devoted to its specific 

uses, has shelf-room for three million five hundred thousand 

volumes; a floor-space of three hundred and seventy-five 

thousand feet, and cost, for erection alone, $9,000,000, on 
land valued at $20,000,000. 

There are ninety miles of shelves in the stackroom and 

in other rooms devoted to special departments; in the 
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which differ greatly from those besetting the commercial 
“shop.” He designed the entire layout; made all the 
drawings, including the floor plans, as well as the sectional 
drawings of the special cabinetwork. As the outfit stands 
to-day, it is a monument to one man’s ability to utilize 
every square foot of floor-space by condensing into the 
least possible area an equipment to do a very large amount 
of work. 

The plant is all on one floor, the rooms connecting, and 
consists of composing-room, pressroom, and bindery, while 
at the rear of the bindery, separated by a three-foot solid 
brick wall, is a room for melting up linotype slugs, knife- 
grinding, and a storage-rack for galleys, containing ten 
tons of linotype slugs. Separating the composing-room 
from the pressroom is the superintendent’s office, in which 
are the desks of the proofreaders and office assistants. 

The problem of light, heat and ventilation, so fre- 
quently ignored or carelessly considered in printing-offices, 
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Superintendent, Printing Department, New York Public Library. 


cataloging department there are three million cards, with 
ample room for an increase to ten million when necessary. 
The building is almost entirely of white Vermont marble, 
of which three hundred thousand tons were used, not count- 
ing one hundred and fifty thousand cubic feet rejected on 
account of flaws. The New York Public Library ranks 
fifth among the great libraries of the world. 

Of special interest to those engaged in the printing 
industry is the complete and up-to-date printing plant 
forming a part of the library equipment, and quartered 
in the new building, at the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Fortieth street. The superintendent of this plant is Mr. 
William H. Schwartzen, who for eleven years was super- 
intendent of the printing plant of the Public Library at 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, which was considered a model 
printery of its kind. 

The plant as evolved by Mr. Schwarten is the result of 
ten years of special training and study of the technical 
difficulties which surround a library printing-office, and 


_work and furniture. 


has here been worked out to scientific perfection. The 
building and all that pertains to it is absolutely fireproof; 
the only wood about the place is to be found in the cabinet- 


All the windows are in bronze case- 
ments. The type and roller washing fluids are contained 
in automatic nonexplosive cans, and the inks, waste and 
soiled rags are kept in fire and combustion proof recepta- 
cles, out of sight. 

The floors, which are of concrete, three feet thick, are 
laid with white vitrified hexagonal tiles, and the walls, 
from floor to ceiling, are of white glazed tile, the ceilings 
being of white plaster of a cream tint. Natural light is 
supplied through large double windows of prismatic glass, 
which so deflects the light that small type can be read in a 
far corner as well as near the window. 

The general ventilation system is furnished by special 
automatically driven fans that pump the fresh air into the 


- rooms through radiators in the walls near the ceilings, 


while another set of fans exhausts the foul air through 
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radiators placed in the walls near the floors. Copper hoods 
are placed over the metal-pots of the linotype machines, 
forming a “ metal-pot down draft.” Leading from these 
hoods is a twenty-ounce seamless copper tube, which con- 
nects with a vent-pipe in the floor beneath each machine, 
and through this tube a centrifugal exhaust fan draws off 
all odors and gases from the machine. 

All outlets throughout this plant, whether for gas, 
power, light or ventilation, were laid before the ceilings 
and floors were down, so that when the machinery was set, 
each piece fell into place. Each linotype machine has five 
electric lights, and it is particularly noticeable throughout 
the plant that no pipes, wiring, shafting or belting dis- 
figures the walls, floors or ceilings. 

The heating system in use is the Johnson Thermostatic 
Automatic Control, which insures even temperature in each 
room without interference with the heating of any other 
portion of the building. 

Harmony of color was the key-note of the decorations of 





the plant, as is evidenced by the fact that all of the machin- 
ery or metal about the place is enameled in “ battle-ship 
gray’; presses, linotype machines, motors, etc. All the 
cabinet and wood work is of quartered white oak, aged by 
the ammonia-fumed process, making it darker and more 
serviceable, showing no finger-marks or ink-stains, and an 
additional wax finish makes it impervious to water-stains. 
The tops of all tables, work-benches and cabinets are of 
white-rock maple, quarter-sawed and doweled. The tables 
have brass shoes and the cabinets are set on bases of 
blue Vermont marble, as a protection when the floors are 
scrubbed. 

To overcome any possible annoyance to the library 
above, from vibration or noise, the machinery is set upon 
a base of cork, one-half inch in thickness. 

The composing-room is equipped with four Model 7 
quick-change, two-letter, .double-magazine Mergenthaler 
linotype machines. Accompanying these are special auxil- 
iary keyboards and magazines, and an outfit of thirty 
thousand accents and several hundred special characters. 
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The run of work includes composition in the original Rus- 
sian, Greek, and Hebrew, as well as all of the other lan- 
guages that use the English alphabet. The work on the 
machines is so systematized that a change can be made to 
any font, any measure, and any language in two minutes. 

There are about three thousand pounds of foundry type 
in this plant, all of which is the standard line and unit set 
of the Inland Type Foundry, with the usual equipment of 
labor-saving brass rule, leads and slugs, wood and metal 
furniture. 

Probably the most interesting item of the composing- 
room is the group of four cabinets, equal, as stated by the 
superintendent, to sixteen of any other cabinets ever built. 
They have extension fronts with sixteen-candle-power 
lamps built into the top of the cabinets immediately over 
the cases. Cases have cast-bronze pulls on case fronts, 
drawers and cabinets; steel runs, spring roll fronts on 
galley cabinets, and new departure cases throughout, with 
three-ply bottoms. 





Each cabinet is 88% by 32% inches. Both tiers of the 
four cabinets have full-sized cases, and the cases of all 
four cabinets are interchangeable. On the cabinets, in 
place of the usual two pairs of news cases with tilting 
brackets and galley-boards, there are one-piece seamless 
brass standing galley tops extending the full length of 
cabinets. On one cabinet, one tier holds full-sized indexed 
electrotype drawers (slotted to picas). The other cases in 
these four type-cabinets consist of four practical space and 
quad cases, four blank cases containing half-sized Sans- 
pareil Harris rule cases, fourteen Two Rivers cap. cases, 
fourteen regular lower-case news cases, nine triple cap. 
cases and 160 full-sized California job cases. 

Each cabinet also has a series of six sort-drawers, which 
run through the cabinet and can be drawn out either side, 
each drawer divided into sixteen compartments of equal 
size, each compartment to hold five pounds of type; galley- 
cabinet of two separate compartments, each compartment 
fitted with eight pairs of detachable galliey-brackets (the 
compartments are inclosed with spring-roll curtains se- 
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cured by Yale locks); a series of six tilted galley-drawers 
immediately above the sort-drawers in the center of the 
cabinet, galley-drawers run through the cabinet and can 
be drawn out either side; drawers are full brass lined. 

In the pressroom the equipment consists of a No. 3 
Miehle two-revolution press, sheet and fly delivery; size of 
bed, 83 by 46. The press is driven by a 3%-horse-power 
motor, bolted to and set with the frame of the press. The 
controller is arranged to maintain three back speeds and 
fifteen forward speeds; dynamic brake and release push- 
buttons are connected with the controller at different points 
about the machine. A Gustafson automatic feeder is 
attached to the press. 

A Brown catalogue and book folder has been installed. 
This machine will fold 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 page signatures, 
printed on any kind or weight of paper up to 120 pounds 
on 82-page work and 140 pounds on 16-page work. A 
1%-horse-power motor secured to the frame of the folder 
by iron brackets, and belted to the driving-shaft, furnishes 
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cornering machine, all directly connected with individual 
motors, make up the balance of the pressroom equipment. 

There is built on the wall behind each machine, a tool 
board painted in “ battle-ship gray,” in an oak frame to 
match the cabinetwork. Here a complete set of tools for 
each machine is kept, none of which is used for any other 
machinery. 

The equipment of the bindery is complete in every 
detail, and in every instance much thought and care has 
been exercised in providing the most labor-saving and 
durable material. 

A large storeroom for paper stock and supplies adjoins 
the plant proper. Again the three-foot fireproof, tile-faced 
floor and walls are in evidence. All the shelving is of steel. 

This plant represents an expenditure of about $65,000, 
and no detail has been considered too small for the most 
careful attention. The printers who work here are being 
selected solely according to fitness, and the policy of the 
survival of the fittest is to be enforced. No man is per- 
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the power. The folder also is equipped with a Gustafson 
automatic continuous paper-feeder. 

Among the smaller presses there is a No. 2 E-1 Harris 
automatic card and envelope press with automatic feed, 
specially built for library work. The press is adapted to 
print from both type-forms and electroplates, and has five 
speeds ranging from five thousand to twelve thousand 
impressions per hour. The press is driven by a constant 
speed motor of 1% horse-power bolted to the base of the 
press, and is controlled by a knife switch and motor starter 
with overload and no voltage automatic release. Forming 
a part of the Harris press equipment is an electrotype 
bender driven by direct motor, with necessary gas connec- 
tions. ~ 

There are three Colt’s Armory platen presses, one 
13 by 19 and the other two 10 by 15 inches, all of which are 
operated by multispeed electric motors belted to the presses. 

A Child Acme cutter, 42-inch, self-clamping, driven by 
belted motor; a No. 7 Boston wire stitcher; a Hickok iron 
frame, three-drill paper-drill; and a Sterling round- 


mitted to hold a situation in the plant who is addicted to 
the use of liquor in the slightest degree, and, to quote the 
superintendent, “ We work but eight hours, give our men 
two weeks’ vacation with pay, pay wages equal to the union 
scale, and the library is therefore in a position to maintain 
the finest printing organization in the country.” 





THE REMEDY. 

There is but one way to nail the responsibility for the 
rise in the cost of living, and that is to consider the entire 
scheme at once and pick out not only those who live by 
monopoly and graft, but those whose work is unnecessary 
or duplicative. 

When fewer shoemakers make more shoes for fewer 
farmers, and fewer farmers raise more food for fewer 
shoemakers, why should the cost of living rise? Reasons 
and fact find but one answer — somebody has quit work 
and is living off the worker — half America is living by 
trading in that which the other half produces. Somebody 
will have to go to work.— Milo Hastings. 
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BY A. HUGHMARK. 


Under this head inquiries regarding all practical details of 
bookbinding will be answered as fully as p ibl The opini 
and experiences of bookbinders are solicited as an aid to making 
this department of value to the trade. 





Bookbinding is no longer a trade confined to the pur- 
pose implied by the name. A number of separate industries 
have sprung from it, each incorporating some branch or 
branches of the trade, requiring the same knowledge of 
materials and their treatment. Grouping the most closely 
related into individual industries, we have: Blank-book 
manufacture — specialized into ruling, forwarding, finish- 
ing and marbling. Edition binding — specialized as case- 
making, forwarding, stamping and marbling; stamping 
and finishing being the branches requiring the same knowl- 
edge. Job-binding is usually done in small shops and by 
amateurs who develop the artistic side of finishing. 

The following lines have developed into special busi- 
nesses: Loose-leaf systems, where ruling and blank-book 
finishing is part of the work; filing systems, where ruling, 
diecutting, indexing and lettering connect it with the 
trade; jewelers’ cases, leather and novelty work and badge 
concerns, employing men who can letter and stamp gold and 
metal on the materials of the wares they deal in; finishing 
concerns, who mount and finish maps, do varnishing, tin- 
mounting, eyeletting, punching, diecutting, gumming, etc. 

Having concluded “ Blank-book Forwarding” in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for June, the subjects of finishing and 
stamping will now receive attention. 


FINISHING OF BLANK-BOOKS. 


The most convenient size to keep on hand is egg albu- 
men, which can be bought from bookbinders’ or photog- 
raphers’ supply houses. It is put up in granulated form in 
one-pound boxes. When required, a heaping teaspoonful is 
dissolved in half a tumbler of water. This takes a little 
time to dissolve. To keep it from decomposing, which it 
will do quickly, especially in warm weather, a few drops of 
ammonia, formaldehyde, a pinch of table salt or a small 
lump of camphor should be added. To prevent the size 
from frothing when sponging it over the surface to be fin- 
ished, a teaspoonful of skim-milk or a little condensed milk 
should be stirred in. 


PREPARATION OF THE BOOKS FOR FINISHING. 


Porous leathers, such as sheep, roan and skiver, should 
be paste-washed before sizing. This is done by beating up 
smooth paste in water to form a liquid which should have 
the consistency of thin cream, and working it into the leather 
with a sponge. The reason for this is that the size will 
otherwise be absorbed instead of forming the necessary 
coating. The paste wash acts as a filler. Cowhide may be 
included in the leathers to be paste-washed, although expe- 
rienced finishers do not usually do so; still it does no harm, 
and makes the sizing more certain. The leather should be 
dry from the paste-washing before sizing is applied. When 
the first application of size has dried enough to become 
tacky, another coating may be applied. The sponge used 
for this purpose should be drawn lightly along the sides 
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and back iin long, even strokes, avoiding washing or streak- 
ing. The leather is now properly prepared for rolling or 
lettering. The rolling or other finishing should be done 
before lettering, for the reason that then only can the 
actual space allowed for that purpose be ascertained with 
any accuracy. 

All embellishment on blank-books is impressed by means 
of engraved brass rolls set on long handles. These rolls are 
cut in a variety of designs, such as fillets, single, double or 
triple lines of varying thicknesses of line and spacing; 
guilloche or twisted-rope patterns of interlaced circles, 
frets, radiations, etc. There also are rolls for scorching in 
designs for sheep and fleshers. These are cut deeper and 
coarser in line and with less detail in design. 

Half and three-quarter bound books have rolled-gold 
lines at the junction of cloth and leather. This can be a 
narrow floral pattern, line or guilloche. Tight backs can 
have a double line at head and tail and a single line each 
side of the bands on which the book was sewed, which for 
this reason should be properly spaced when the book is 
marked for sewing (Fig. 4.) 





Fig. 4. 


Half-bound. 


Books with raised bands can have a roll run at the base 
of each side of the bands having two lines, one wide and 
one narrow; the wide line toward the band. The tail can 
have two single lines and the head one, or the same roll 
that was used for the band can be worked at the ends, but 
in that case the wide line must be the outside (Fig. 5). 



















Fig. 5. 


Three-quarter binding. 


Ends and bands should have the end-pieces of the boards 
and the center strap surrounded with a narrow floriated or 
guilloche border. The same roll should be run across the 
back at each side of the cowhide strips only, thus making 
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them appear as a continuation of the side borders. The 
two labels (black) can have any other pattern-roll run at 
each end, thus making the title-field stand out independ- 
ently from the others. 

The flesher side of ends and bands is usually scorched 
with two sizes of burning-rolls into three separate panels — 
one panel above and one below the center strap, running in 
width from the inside edge of the board to the outside edge 
of the strap, and in length extending from it to the cow- 
hide end-pieces. The outside panel reaches from end to 
end of flesher and in width adjoins the two smaller ones 
and extends to the outer edge of the board or, in other 
words, two-thirds of the whole width of the board. The 
borders or frames of these panels are usually produced 
from a broad floriated pattern-roll. The inside of the small 
panels is rolled with a guilloche pattern-roll diagonally 
from corner to corner, the two lines intersecting forming 
an X. 

Another panel is drawn inside the large one, the dis- 
tance between it and the border being equal to one-third the 
width of the whole panel. This is burned in with the same 
roll that was used inside the smaller ones. The corners of 
the inside and outside panels are then connected. See 
Fig. 6. 


Fic. 6. 


Ends and bands. 


To apply the gold, heat the rolls over a gas or oil stove, 
take a leaf of gold out of the goldbook with the goldknife 
(a narrow spatula), lay it down carefully on the cushion, 
smooth it out by blowing gently from the center of the 
leaf toward the ruffled sides, then cut it into strips a little 
wider than the thickness of the roll, for which the strips 
are intended. This must be done carefully and firmly, so 
that the strips become detached from one another without 
breaking. A great deal of practice will be necessary on 
this part of the work alone. The proper heat of the roll or 
type should be about 220°, whick can easily be determined 
by touching a wet finger to it; if it sizzles slowly it is not 
hot enough, and if it throws off the moisture when applied 
it is too hot. If too hot, a wet cloth kept handy may be 
applied until the heat is reduced to the proper degree. 

The roll should be run over a piece of cotton having a 
few drops of sweet oil rubbed in; then run it over the 
strips of gold-leaf until.it is covered all over. The straight 
or inside edge of the roll should be run at the edge of each 
strip, so that it does not project, as this is the guide side 
when rolling. If the gold should extend, however, it can be 
patted down with a piece of clean, dry cotton. When roll- 
ing the sides, lay the book down flat with the fore edge 
toward the left; grasping the roll near the mounting, hold- 
ing the handle against the shoulder, set it down at the 
edge of the cloth where turned in and follow it for a guide. 
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Bear down on the roll, but the arm should not move. The 
body is moved forward as the roll advances. An even, 
steady motion is necessary in all handling of finishing tools. 
When rolling backs the book is set in a hand press and the 
right-hand side of each band rolled, and one end; the book 
is then reversed and the other side of each band and the 
other end rolled. 

To miter a right-angle corner with a roll, mark in the 
panel with a folder, then tip a straight-edged piece of paper 
at the end of each in a position of forty-five degrees to it, 
the roll beginning and ending on one of these papers. This 
must be repeated for each line. If the lines run close to the 
edge, there is no need of mitering, as they may then be run 
off the board. 


Fig. 7. 


Full sheep, duck or flesher. 


The finishing of full sheep russia corners or full canvas 
is done with ink, and on full flesher russia corners the same 
is scorched in. See Fig. 7. 


LETTERING. 


Brass type is best, although ordinary type can be used, 
provided it is not overheated. Roman capitals as large as 
the width of the back will allow should be used. The let- 
ters should not run too close to the edges. Set up the type 
wanted, holding the line between the thumb and forefinger, 
and try it in the space where it is wanted. If it fits cor- 
rectly, set it in the pallet with the first letter toward the 
right hand, when pallet is held in the left with the jaws 
up. When screwing up the jaws, the alignment of the type 
should be watched, as it will sometimes curve out, owing 
to imperfection either in the type or in the jaws. If the 
pallet is held in line with the eye, this can easily be dis- 
covered, and also if all the letters are equal in height. If 
not, the jaws are opened a little and the pallet tapped gently 
with a piece of straight brass rule or the back of a paring- 
knife. If this is done with the pallet resting in the same 
position as when the type was inserted, the letters will all 
move outward from the bottom. Now, if the rule or knife 
is laid against the face of the type and the whole line 
pushed into the bottom, the letters that are shorter will 
not rest on the bottom, but be even with the others at the 
face. The jaws may then be screwed up tight, and the 
pallet laid on the stove to be heated. A piece of sheet- 
iron should be laid across part of the flame in such manner 
that the direct heat may play on the pallet box, but not on 
the type. Enough heat will be imparted from the pallet to 
the type, which will not injure the type as direct heat 
would. 

An experienced finisher will run the type over the hand 
or an oiled cloth and pick up the gold on the type, applying 
it directly in the proper position on the back by first setting 
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the left thumbnail at the starting point as a guide for the 
pallet. While getting the experience, it is better to take a 
strip of paper the exact length and approximate width of 
the type and place it on the panel or title-space in the 
proper position, marking in a faint line along the edge of 
the strip. A little lard may be rubbed on with the finger 
and the gold laid on below this line, setting it down even 
with the beginning. Another way is to lay on the gold 
liberally and then, placing the paper carefully on top in the 
proper position, wipe off the gold on top and at the left end. 
In either case the gold is a good guide to follow for a 
straight line correctly centered. The pallet is grasped 
differently from the roll in this case; the knuckles of the 
hand should be to the front, the left hand grasping the 
back so that the pallet may be rested against the thumb at 
the starting point to avoid slipping, the right hand holding 
the pallet, turning at the wrist. The larger the type, the 
greater pressure is needed. This can be better imparted 
by standing high enough over the book so that the hand 
may be supported by the weight of the chest and shoulder, 
following the movement of the wrist. Unlike the lettering 
of a flat surface, one letter is impressed at a time in rota- 
tion, owing to the curvature of the back. 


LETTERING THE SIDE OF A BOOK. 


If the lettering is on leather, lay on’ the gold and mark 
off in the same manner as described for lettering on the 
back. In this case, the book is placed end (tail) to the 
finisher, and the pallet is grasped with the whole length of 
the line toward the front. The straight line of type is set 
down, inclined forward so as to strike just below the gold 
edge, the weight of the body helping the impression as the 
pallet is gradually straightened up and brought over so as 
to incline equally in the opposite direction. Slipping or 
the slightest turning of the pallet must be guarded against. 


LETTERING ON CLOTH. 


‘This is hardest of all, especially if the line is large. In 
this instance, gilding powder is dusted over and a strip of 
paper the size of the type-line laid on in proper position 
and the powder outside wiped away. The remaining pow- 
der will then have squared edges, which can be used as 
guides for the impression. To add weight to the impres- 
sion in this instance, the left hand may grasp the under 
side of the bench top as the right holds the pallet against 
the cover. In this way more pressure can be forced than 
otherwise would be possible. For lettering on any material 
where no other finishing is desired, powder is the best bind- 
ing medium. A solid foundation is always necessary in 
such objects as pocketbooks, cases or boxes — and to obtain 
this foundation pieces of binders’ board or wood blocks 
may be inserted. A curved block placed under a flat sur- 
face will help greatly if a long line is wanted. It will be 
necessary to gain knowledge by experience of the pressure 
needed on different size type-faces. Condensed type, for 
instance, would be sunk into the leather, where extended 
or larger type would not show up with the same pressure. 


(To be continued.) 





B. L. T. DISCOVERED THIS. 


Charlie Seminole and wife of Fort Sill are in the city 
on a visit to Charlie’s brother-in-law, Joe Moralles, the 
Mexican. Charlie’s wife is a full-blood Choctaw Indian, 
and until recently Charlie was thought to be an Indian 
himself, but later it developed that he was a Mexican 
through friends traveling back and forth.— Ballinger 
(Tex.) Ledger. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of ¢ posing hi operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 





Tight Lines. 


The Pennsylvania operator who was given advice about 
adjusting the metal-pot and on how to prevent lines squab- 
bling in the line-delivery carriage now writes: “ Your 
answer about the bad face on slugs worked all right. Now 
as to the lines twisting. I did as you said and it proved all 
right, but I have to watch when sending in a line a little 
tight, or with a thin matrix on the end, or it will shear. I 
set the long finger out about a nonpareil from short finger 
and set the gage at nearly the ‘13’ for a thirteen-em slug. 
Now I have to watch closely and can get no speed that 
way. Also, I have some trouble with hollow slugs, but only 
when I am casting right along. Would like some informa- 
tion on these subjects.” 

Answer.— You say that you have to watch when you 
send in a line that is “a little tight ” or with a thin matrix 
on the end. Possibly the back jaw of the first elevator is 
deflected back a trifle. Measure between the two jaws on 
the right end with a matrix, and if you find that the back 
jaw is sprung back, you will have to bring it to normal by 
pressure from a clamp or other means; do not pound it, 
however. If the jaw is not sprung, see that both of the 
jaw pawls extend into path of matrix ears far enough to 
hold them after they have passed. The hollow condition of 
the slug when recasting can not be prevented unless you 
allow the mold to cool a trifle occasionally. Set your assem- 
bler so that the end of the finger gives about a thin space 
less than thirteen ems, then you will have no tight lines. 


Worn Mold Disk Locking-studs. 

An Ohio operator writes: “I have recently taken 
charge of a No. 5 machine, four years old, in this city and 
am having a series of troubles which I have not before 
struck during my experience on the Linotype. (1) My 
chief trouble is with the distributor, which stops many 
times a day, caused by matrices clogging at upper end of 
magazine and two thin matrices being raised at the same 
time. Have this week put on new lift and distributor-box 
bar point without result. (2) First elevator stops at top 
when line transfers. Can not tell whether it is the slug 
sticking in the mold or trouble is in transfer of the line. 
(Metal is not hot.) (3) Also bothered by the lower-case 
‘yr’ not appearing in many slugs, especially if the metal 
gets a little hot. I believe the metal needs hardening. 
What do you say? (4) The mold-disk is loose and the 
pins in locking up do not strike the holes squarely, break- 
ing off about one-half. I should think this would damage 
matrices in the lock-up.” 

Answer.—(1) If the lifter raises two thin matrices at 
once, replace the top rails or the bar point and the trouble 
will then cease. It is not necessary to replace a lift unless 
the seat is worn too broad. (2) If the first elevator is up 
when the machine stops, observe the position of the trans- 
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fer slide finger. If it has not pushed the line out of the 
elevator and the disk is on the studs, it is a safety-pawl 
stop. If the disk is on the studs and the line is shifted 
completely, then it is a stuck slug. (3) If the “r” is not 
on the slug after the cast, run out all the “ r’s” and exam- 
ine if any of them retain a particle of metal. If you find 
that certain matrices do retain metal, they should be dis- 
carded. The fault is not likely due to the metal. (4) If 
the mold-disk is loose, or vibrates when it is about to go on 
the studs, set the brake tighter. Then test the distance 
between the square block and the cam-shoes. If you find 
appreciable play here, then set the shoes in a trifle to com- 
pensate for the wear on the square block. This will pre- 
vent further trouble. You should then renew the mold- 
disk studs and bushings. 


Clutch. 

A Canadian operator asks: “ Regarding Model No. 5 
Linotype, as the cams finish their revolution after the slug 
is ejected into the stick, there is a slight reverse action on 
their part. The clutch-leathers are not gummy, and I keep 
the inside of the wheel clean. A machinist on one of the 
newspapers tells me it is of no account, but I wish you to 
tell me the cause. Sometimes there is quite a thud as the 
machine comes to a stop; at other times the reverse move- 
ment is barely noticeable. The machine was new last fall. 
There is no jerk of the controlling-lever, and mold-disk 
remains perfectly still.” 

Answer.— The movement of the cams is of no conse- 
quence except where it is accompanied by the “thud” you 
referred to. It may be possible that the leather shoes have 
been underlaid, making them higher than normal. You 
may make a test to determine if the space between the 
forked lever and collar equals about one thirty-second of 
an inch. Proceed as follows: (1) Shut off power, or 
throw off the driving belt, as the case may require. (2) 
Draw out on the controlling-lever and back the machine a 
trifle. The space between the forked lever and the collar 
should be no more than one-thirty-second of an inch. If 
found more or less, adjust by the screw in the stop-lever. 
The trouble should cease when this adjustment is made, 
if no other complications are present. The other diffi- 
culty is that the pulley may need oiling. Attend to this 
matter at the same time. The real cause for the cams back- 
ing is due first to their abnormal movement forward by 
clutch action, which causes the justification-spring, which 
is compressed by the cam, to press the cam-roller and move 
the cams the opposite way when the shoes are withdrawn 
from the pulley. This will be more apparent where the 
screw in the end of the stop-lever allows more than one 
thirty-second of an inch play between the forked lever and 
the collar. The “thud” is due to the upper stop-lever 
pressing the upper end of the lower stop-lever against the 
rod that both are attached to. The remedy lies in the 
leather shoes and the screw in the stop-lever. 


Distributor and Mold-disk. 
A correspondent writes as follows: “I have some new 
troubles on which I would like information. One is the 
clogging of matrices in the magazine entrance. I believe 
this is caused mostly by damaged matrices, as the machine 
has been running for months with mold-disk loose, and I 
think this has bruised and rounded the ‘toes’ of the 
matrices in locking up for the cast. The distributor stops 
about twenty-five times a day, entirely on lower-case 
matrices. Two clog in the entrance and, of course, stop 
others. Sometimes they lie flat in the entrance. Also, 
what causes metal to adhere to spacebands? My other 
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trouble, which I consider the most serious, is in the slug. 
A few days ago I replaced a locking-stud which had been 
broken by the loose mold-disk, and since then have noticed 
that the line extends about two points out over the left end 
of the slug. I can not see what I did to cause this. There 
is no metal in the mold, sticking to the liners. The trouble 
is evidently in the vise jaws, allowing the line to justify 
slightly more than thirteen ems. I have tried to adjust 
them without result. I have them set to a tight thirteen 
ems, but still the line hangs over. I am sending sample 
slug.” 

Answer.— The noticeable defects in the slugs are (1) 
the overhang of the face of about one point; (2) the dam- 
age to the right end due to meeting with obstruction in 
ejecting. To correct the first trouble, turn in on the square- 
headed screw on left end of vise. The obstruction may 
be found by lowering the vise and examining the space 
between the front knives near the bottom. You may find a 
piece of metal. To remove it, turn out the lower square- 
headed screw, the one that has contact with the lower end 
of the left knife. Should you not find any metal here, 
remove the knife-block and note the condition of the lower 
knife-block liner. This piece is the part that serves to sup- 
port the slug as it passes to the galley from the mold. It 
should be free from adhering particles of metal. If metal 
adheres to the sleeve of the spaceband it should be scraped 
off with a sharp piece of brass. The cause of metal adher- 
ing may be ascertained by stopping the machine just 
immediately after the second justification, and then try- 
ing to draw the spacebands upward a trifle by hand. If 
you can do this, it suggests that the line is not being 
justified tight enough. Increase the stress of the large 
springs under the two levers at the back of the machine. 
When matrices clog in the magazine entrance observe the 
position of the first matrix in the clogged channel. Remove 
this first matrix in every case, examine its ears and toes, 
and if found defective in any way, set it aside. Each day 
such matrices should be straightened or destroyed, as the 
case warrants. You will soon eliminate such stops by fol- 
lowing this plan. 


Removing and Cleaning a Keyboard. 

The following is from a Canadian operator: “I 
recently moved our machine quite successfully, and have 
had it running some days. Was unable to get any power to 
test it for keyrods, etc., while erecting, but so far have only 
had to make one adjustment —the vise-automatic stop, 
which may have been out for some time, as it is but rarely 
used. I am much obliged for your tip as to method of 
swinging machine with bar through cam-shaft and rope 
under front columns. It swung practically level, and the 
teamsters had no difficulty in getting it out of a bad corner 
over a stairway. I stripped the machine more thoroughly 
than you suggested, removing first-elevator lever — in fact, 
it was essential to make it as light as possible, so I yanked 
off everything sticking out except spaceband-shifter lever. 
I removed all keyboard keys and cleaned them, and would 
like a few details about cam-frames, in case I ever have to 
take them apart. Tell us how to assemble and dissemble a 
keyboard from the start to finish, please. I had a few min- 
utes’ puzzle while assembling keyrods and verges, and have 
been unable to find anything pertinent in either your 
‘Mechanism’ or THE INLAND PRINTERS. First, the projec- 
tion on last keyrod next to spaceband rod bothered me, but 
I concluded it is to hold the keyrods in place when guide is 
unfastened. (This is a No. 5, remember). Then I could 
not see for a minute how to make the connection, as keyrods 
could not be lifted over edge of verges, and I finally removed 
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pins holding upper guide in place, connected to verges, and 
everything was lovely in two shakes. Just the same, I can 
not find any information anywhere suggesting the necessity 
of loosening keyrod upper guide to make connection with 
verges. It took me about seven hours to erect the machine 
after getting it in position, but I had previously cleaned 
keyboard and rods, also motor. In your last item in the 
April INLAND PRINTER, ‘ Slugs Stick in Mold,’ might not 
the knife-wiper be connected with the second trouble. 
Some of the symptoms point that way, though the descrip- 
tion is not very clear. I mentioned previously that my capi- 
tal ‘v’ stuck once when magazines were changed. None 
of your suggestions hit the mark, but the trouble changed 
to an occasional slow response, and on dismantling machine 
I found the reason was that verge-spring had slipped off. 
Evidently changing magazines affected verge sufficiently to 
prevent matrix clearing it on first touch, so this puzzle is 
disposed of satisfactorily. Another question: What is the 
best position to have machine in to move it — at rest, cast- 
ing position, or how, and why?” 

Answer.— In removing the keyboard on a No. 5, pro- 
ceed as follows: (1) Push in the matrix-locking bar; 
(2) remove the belt and cam-covers, matrix-tray and dis- 
connect the assembling elevator; (3) remove both cam- 
frames; (4) remove the two screws from the lower keyrod 
guide plate bar and spring plate bar in the rear; (5) 
remove the hexagonal screw from the right keyboard post; 
(6) remove the two hexagonal screws from the bottom 
of the keyboard. Now comes the critical part of the 
operation: The keyboard is now tilted upward in front. 
While it is being drawn out your assistant should hold the 
lower spring plate toward the rear a trifle so that the 
dowels near the top of the keyboard posts will not catch as 
the keyboard is drawn out. Reversing this operation is 
also the most difficult part of the work of returning the 
keyboard to place. As the keyboard is out, remove the 
fulerum rods and take out all key-levers. Remove the key- 
bars also. Clean these parts with gasoline and then graph- 
ite them liberally, as the graphite coating serves partly as 
a protector from rust and is a dry lubricant. Fulcrum rods 
are polished with emery and graphited likewise. The slots 
in keyboard are cleaned with gasoline on a rag inserted 
with a thin brass rule. The upper and lower guide plates 
of the keybars are brushed out and graphited. The bank- 
ing bar is polished and also graphited where it has contact 
with the keybars. Then assemble these parts. The cam- 
frames may receive attention by removing the cam and 
trigger pivoting wires. The cams and triggers, if very 
dirty, may be placed in a basin of gasoline and allowed to 
remain a while, occasionally stirring them to loosen the 
dirt. The cams and triggers when removed and laid out 
will dry rapidly. The triggers are rubbed on a cloth hav- 
ing a liberal supply of graphite. The cams are oiled on the 
pivot with a drop of clock oil on the point of a fine wire. 
The rubber rolls are washed with cold water and soap, and 
roughened with coarse flint paper. You may omit the 
washing, but be sure to roughen the surface. The bear- 
ings and oil-holes should be cleaned and parts made ready 
for assembling. The pivoting wire should be made free 
from kinks or sharp bends, polished with fine emery-cloth, 
and either graphited or a slight film of clock oil may be 
rubbed on the surface: The triggers are then put in posi- 
tion and then the cam yokes and the rolls follow. The 
screws in the cam-frame brackets need not be brought to 
any more than a bearing. These screws are found on the 
sides —one in each bracket. Lock the triggers with a 
wire in the upper hole. When the keyboard is placed in 
position and held by the screws, then connect the lower 





guide and spring plates to the keyboard posts. Put on the 
cam-frames next, in each case being certain that both the 
cams and triggers are normal, and try the rollers before 
tightening the banking screws. The attaching of the 
remaining parts completes the work. In regard to the con- 
nection of keyrods to the verges, if the magazine were off 
and also the verge block, we believe there would be no diffi- 
culty in replacing the rods and finally putting on the verge- 
block. A number of changes have been made in Model 
No. 5 relating to the keyrods. Formerly there was a lever 
that could be raised, which in turn would lift the keyrods 
off the verges. This does not appear on later Model 5’s, and 
has been removed from a number of the earlier machines 
of this model. When the machine is shipped by the Mer- 
genthaler Company, the first-elevator cam roller is at its 
highest position, the machine being about in ejecting posi- 
tion. This leaves the first elevator up and the second ele- 
vator down, possibly being less objectionable than two other 
possible positions. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Clutch.— C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, New York. Filed January 23, 1911. Issued May 9, 1911. 
No. 992,033. 

Slug Indicator.— A. B. Chilton, Montgomery, Ala., assignor of one-half 
to J. T. Andrew, Montgomery, Ala. Filed January 27, 1911. Issued May 
9, 1911. No. 991,955. 

Quadding-ont Indicator for Linotypes.— R. W. Pittman, New York city, 
assignor to R. E. Weldon, New York city. Filed June 7, 1911. Issued 
May 16, 1911. No. 992,385. 

Linograph,.— Hans Peterson, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed June 5, 1909. 
Issued May 23, 1911. No. 992,990. 





OLD FIRM PLACES YOUNG MEN AT HEAD. 

Cn July 1, J. H. Bruce and Andrew Marshall, of the 
Marshall. & Bruce Company, Nashville, Tennessee, retired 
from the active management of the big southern printing- 
house bearing their names, which they established almost 
half a century ago. Both of these gentlemen are getting 
along in years, and they recently decided that younger and 
more energetic men should be in active control of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Bruce has a nation-wide acquaintance among 
printers, having been president of the United Typothete 
of America several years ago. The new managers are 
Marshall Hotchkiss and Bruce Shepherd, nephews of the 
partners. Glenn Henderson will be acting secretary of the 
company. All three gentlemen have been with the firm a 
number of years and are well qualified to carry on the 
business on the high plane on which it has been conducted 
in the past. 

When the Marshall-Bruce Company was established, 
forty-seven years ago, the first week’s pay-roll amounted 
to $3. To-day the pay-roll averages about $2,200, and 
employment is given to 250 persons. The policy of Messrs. 
Marshall and Bruce from the beginning has been to accord 
such treatment to their men as to make them satisfied to 
remain with the firm. In proof of this they still have their 
first employee, John A. Bennie, who has been with them for 
forty-five years. Many other members of the force have 
been in the firm’s service for a long period of time, and 
probably no more loyal and competent body of workers can 
be found in any printing establishment in the country than 
in that of the Marshall-Bruce Company. The plant is a 
model one, being equipped with the most modern machin- 
ery to be had. More than sixty thousand square feet of 
floor-space is occupied, and large contracts are handled 
with comparative ease. 

The senior members will retain their financial interest 
in the company, as well as their titles, but the active man- 
agement will devolve upon Messrs. Hotchkiss and Shep- 
herd, who already are well known to members of the trade 
throughout the South. 
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The ist. of pr is ired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 





Advancement of a New Zealand Pressman. 

(898.) Mr. J. V. Price, of Christchurch, New Zealand, 
has accepted a position as pressroom foreman in Osbold- 
stone Company’s plant in Melbourne, Australia. Mr. Price 
is known to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER through 
his expert knowledge of illustration and color presswork as 
displayed in the pages of the Weekly Press. The change 
of position gives him a broader field in which to apply his 
undoubted talents. 


Do Not Use Too Much Tympan. 


(897.) Overpacking of cylinders and using too much 
tympan on platen presses are faults that beginners are 
prone to indulge in. Get near the hard packing and you 
will have sharper, cleaner prints, with less wear on type 
and cuts. With the cylinder have a firm contact between 
cylinder and bed-bearers. In platens use one thin press- 
board or a metal sheet and as little tympan as the work 
will permit. These are fundamental facts. 


Mechanical Relief Printing. 


Numerous requests for information regarding what is 
termed mechanical relief printing impels us to give a 
description of an operation of producing work of this kind. 
The relief is produced in printed matter by applying to a 
freshly printed sheet a finely divided resinous powder 
which adheres to the ink. The surplus is removed by tap- 
ping the edge of the sheet; then the sheet is held over a 
source of heat which immediately converts the powder into 
a liquid that unites with the ink and which hardens on 
cooling. The result is pleasing and is a good imitation of 
steel-die work. Where black ink is used, the relief appears 
black and glossy; with colored inks the relief surface 
assumes the tone of the ink, for it is more or less trans- 
parent. 

Removing Paper-dust from Presses. 


(899.) “ What plan do you advise to remove paper- 
dust from presses and folding machines? We have an air- 
compressor connected with our plant and can readily con- 
nect a hose and use air pressure and blow the loose par- 
ticles of paper and dust from the machines, but we believe 
there are other ways to accomplish the same result.” 

Answer.— The use of compressed air to dislodge dust: 
and fine particles of paper from printing and binding 
machinery is not an up-to-date method and should have 
passed out of use with the old-time printer’s bellows. The 
sanitary and altogether reasonable way to remove dust is 
by the vacuum process. A portable machine with its flexible 
hose and special head that can be placed in the most delicate 
machinery without disturbing adjustments or disarranging 
fragile parts is a problem that has worked out satisfac- 
torily. The old plan of blowing the dust off of the machine, 
besides being unsanitary, was objectionable in that much of 
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the dust was forced into interstices and places from which 
it could not be removed except by taking apart and clean- 
ing by hand. Our experts in sanitary dust-removing have 
made it possible for printers to eliminate dust from their 
cases and cabinets, presses and folders, and even have dust- 
less bronzing, by the extraordinary perfection of their 
apparatus. Naturally all these improvements should tend 
toward better health and longevity among our craftsmen. 


Water-marking Paper On a Platen Press. 


(893.) “How may a printer apply a water-mark to 
his commercial paper? I have seen paper with special 
water-marks, and judge it was treated after it was made so 
as to show these marks? ” 

Answer.— The water-marking of paper is a feature of 
its manufacture, and if regularly marked, it is done during 
its making. The printer with a suitable design, zinc 
etched and mounted on metal, probably could crush the 
fibers of certain grades of stock while in a moist state, 
so that they will not recover or assume their former state 
when the stock is dry. This smashing of the stock will 
require extreme pressure and will tend to cut the stock 
unless the edges of the etching are rounded off. The 
impression must be taken on an unyielding surface, such 
as a metal plate. We will make known any other plan that 
any of our readers may wish to communicate on this sub- 
ject. 

Half-tones On Flat Writing-paper. 


(892.) We have received two specimens of half-tone 
cuts printed on enamel stock and a letter-head having half- 
tone cuts printed on half-tone writing stock and on a sheet 
of dull-finished coated stock of the same weight. The half- 
tones printed on the enamel stock showing interior views 
are all a pressman could desire. Those on the writing stock 
show clogged middle tones and specked solids and high 
lights and are altogether unsatisfactory. The printer asks 
the reason for the difference. His letter reads: “I enclose 
a few samples of work from my shop and would like your 
criticism and advice. The half-tones are far from satisfac- 
tory. One proof is on a dull half-tone stock, the other on 
a half-tone writing. As this is to be used for a letter-head, 
how can I get better results on the writing? Why are the 
interior views so much better than the letter-head half- 
tones? Is it the stock, the half-tones, the ink, the make- 
ready or a combination of all these? ” 

Answer.— The reason that the enamel stock gives the 
most pleasing results is due to the clearness of the print. 
The cuts having more clearly defined gradations in tone 
are evidently more deeply etched. The impression is much 
lighter and the amount of ink carried is considerably less; 
as a consequence, the middle tones are cleanly printed. In 
the case of the cuts printed on the writing stock, a heavy 
ink is required and fairly heavy impression to fix it on the 
stock, which has a comparatively poor surface to receive it. 
This ink is tacky by nature and tends to withdraw fibers 
from the surface of the stock, which leaves the resultant 
print somewhat specked. The necessity of using a greater 
quantity of ink causes the middle tones to fill up quickly. 
The question arises: Can half-tone cuts be printed on flat 
writing stock satisfactorily? We will say, “ Yes,” pro- 
viding conditions are favorable. The necessary conditions 
will include a proper subject, with a half-tone of about 


'65-line screen; a good firm stock, smooth, hard bond paper 


will do; the best ink for this purpose should be stiff in 
body and not too tacky; the rollers should be firm and 
carry a smooth surface to impart the ink properly; the 
tympan should be limited to a few hard, thin sheets, or at 





least there should be but a few sheets between the press- 
board or metal sheet and the type. The work should be 
printed slowly and the cuts washed frequently. Under 
such conditions we can see no reason for unsatisfactory 
work. Another question arises: How does it happen that 
an unsuitable paper is selected to print from half-tones, 
the pictorial value being an uncertain factor? This condi- 
tion, we believe, is the fault of the printer, because he does 
not advise a customer against such a choice. The printer 
knows the limitations that are placed on half-tone work, 
and should point out the favorable and adverse conditions, 
and not undertake work, waste time and material and pro- 
duce unacceptable printing. 


Excellent Specimens of Half-tone Work. 


(894.) The following letter accompanied a sixteen- 
page sheet of half-tone cuts: “Can the enclosed sheet be 
improved in any way? This is my first year on cylinders, 
my previous experience being on job presses. Would this 
sheet be considered a good specimen of cylinder press- 
work? ” 

Answer.— The work shows unusual skill and can be 
considered as a good example of presswork. The make- 
ready, the amount of color and the quality thereof, the 
clean working of the cuts, all attest the care and discrim- 
ination of the pressman. Evidently the experience of a 
platen pressman has not been lost, for we know of many 
skilled cylinder pressmen who have, like our correspondent, 
received their first experience on platen presses. 


Drying Oils. 


(895.) Of the fifty or more drying oils in commercial 
use the printer uses comparatively few. Possibly rosin-oil 
and linseed-oil are most extensively employed. The con- 
version of linseed-oil into varnish as a vehicle for pigments 
and the adulteration thereof by rosin-oil for the cheaper 
grades of ink probably furnish the greater bulk. While 
rosin-oil ordinarily is not considered a true drying oil, it is 
used extensively in combination with linseed-oil. This 
so-called oil is comparatively cheap, and is prepared from 
the resin of the pine. It is readily detected by its char- 
acteristic smell. In the preparation of linseed-oil the seeds 
of the flax-plant are crushed between chilled iron rolls in 
order to break the shell and prevent the formation of lumps 
so that under pressure the crushed seed will readily give 
up its oil. The ground seeds are heated and molded into 
cakes to facilitate the operation of pressing out the oil. 
The cakes are placed in a powerful press, each cake between 
two plates of iron, and then subjected to immense pressure. 
The oil escaping for the first period of pressure is taken, 
and then the mass is given an increase of pressure, this oil 
being of a darker color. The cakes are sold for cattle- 
feeding purposes. The first lot of oil is of a higher grade 
than that secured from the second pressure. There are, 
however, other methods of extracting the oil from the seed, 
such as by the use of naphtha. The oil after pressing con- 
tains impurities in suspension, and by tanking and heating 
with steam coils the albumen and other impurities settle, 
giving a fairly pure oil. This is known as raw linseed-oil. 
For the printer’s use it is of little value in this form. In 
order to make it dry, it is boiled or heated gradually up to 
500° F. While boiling, atmospheric oxygen is added; the 
oil is said to absorb up to five per cent of this gas. Various 


methods are employed to cause the oil to absorb oxygen;’ 


storing it in tanks, exposed to light and air, is one of the 
means. The value of the oil is increased as the percentage 
of oxygen rises, so that the various mechanical processes 
employed are intended to hasten the action rather than to 
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depend upon the natural method that follows long storage. 
The addition of oxids, such as litharge and manganese 
dioxid, serve as catalysers. These substances carry oxygen, 
which is absorbed by the oil. It is said that five pounds of 
pure manganese dioxid will cause a ton of good linseed-oi! 
to absorb nearly five hundred pounds of oxygen. The 
essential property that linseed-oil has as a base for var- 
nish for inks and printers’ use is due to the volume of oxy- 
gen it carries, as the drying of ink is induced by such 
property. 
Working Up of Furniture. 

(896.) An inquirer submits an impression of a sixteen- 
page form of page borders, printed on a high-grade enamel 
stock, in a blue-gray tint. The make-ready and appear- 
ance of the work show skill. The query relates to work- 
ups, and is as follows: “ We will be greatly obliged if you 
can suggest a cause for the working up of spaces, quads 
and furniture in forms on cylinder presses. In the form 
of which we enclose a sheet the crossbars would come up 
in the center after every few hundred impressions, although 
they would stay down on the ends. These pages are elec- 
tros, mounted on wood bases. How can this be prevented?” 

Answer.— We can not say why these particular electros 
caused the crossbars and furniture to work up, but believe 
it must be due to a springy form or some defect in the 
chase, or the make-up of the form. A chase that will not 
lie true to a flat surface, such as an imposing-stone or bed 
of a press, usually will be the cause of such trouble. The 
difficulty is increased in proportion to the tightness of the 
quoin lock-up of the pages, as this outward pressure often 
augments the distortion of the chase. If a trouble of this 
kind appears where a chase is known to be in good form, 
the pressman usually tries out the mounts adjacent to the 
center of the chase to determine their trueness to the bed, 
for if a mount is found to tilt it may be the cause of the 
disturbance. Should no defective or improperly underlayed 
mount be discovered, the quoins, side lock-up of the chase, 
as well as the clamps, are slackened, and then all furniture, 
as well as the center bars, is brought to the bed and the 
lock-up is again renewed. This operation being a last 
resort is attended to with the greatest care, the clamps and 
side lock-up being first brought to a bearing followed by a 
careful lock-up and planing down. When the pages show 
no springy action under stress of planer and mallet, and 
the clamps are tight, it shows that the essential things are 
correct. Such a form should, and no doubt would, run for 
days without a work-up if there were no rollers to be pull- 
ing upward on the plates. If work-ups do occur, it suggests 
the possibility of a pull from the rollers or the result of 
sudden stops before the reverse motion is given the bed, 
either or both of these conditions tending toward a rise of 
furniture in forms. In the matter of pull from rollers, it 
amounts to a trifle in forms of light printing surfaces, 
except where the rollers are set too low. The slowing down 
and stopping of the bed before reversal of motion may be 
too abrupt, due to the improper setting of the air-cushion 
or springs, and may be a disturbing element. However, as 
such things are possible, they should be looked:to in the 
search for a cause of rising of furniture. It may be said 
that the fault invariably is in the forms, rather than to 
outside causes, so that an analysis by make-up and press- 
man should show it. 





GETTING INTO BAD COMPANY. 
Rev. J. A. Knowlton, of the Baptist church of Valpa- 
raiso, was in this vicinity Friday calling on the degen- 
erate members of his church.— Valparaiso (Ind.) Vidette. 
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Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


Masks for the Air-brush. 


The best method of stopping-out originals, in part, so 
that they may be protected from the air-brush spray is the 
query found in Process Work, and here is one of the 
answers: “ Each individual has his own particular method 
of stopping-out for air-brush work, and there are such a 
variety of methods that the artist must use the materials 
according to the work in hand. For large spaces to be 
stopped-out tracing-paper is the best, that of a greasy 
nature being the most suitable, as it does not cockle in 
places where the spray touches. The mineral paper sold 
for use in negative retouching is very good, as it is thin 
and very transparent. For the small places where a brush 
must be used for stopping-out, a varnish of gum mastic is 
the proper thing to use. Take an ounce of gum mastic and 
dissolve in two ounces of ninety-five per cent alcohol. 
Stand in a warm place, and when the mastic is dissolved 
the solution can be thinned down to the right consistency. 
To remove the gum mastic from the work, soak a pad of 
cotton wool or fine linen in alcohol and carefully dab off the 
varnish. If the alcohol is pure it will not leave any stain 
or marking on the paper.” 


BY 8. H. HORGAN. 


Rotary-photogravure Process. 

At the recent exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society held in London the principal process exhibits to 
attract attention were those of rotary photogravure. The 
L. C. C. School of Photoengraving had several frames of 
newspaper illustration produced by this method, which 
means that the pupils of this school are going to help bring 
this method of printing illustrations into the newspapers, 
where it belongs. Our own Vandyck Gravure Company, of 
New York, had an exhibit of rotary photogravure printed 
in four colors, the first exhibit of which it will be remem- 
bered was in THE INLAND PRINTER for December, 1908. 
The Rembrandt Intaglio Company, of Lancaster, had but 
one exhibit of rotary gravure in colors. The Norwich 
Shading Film, of Norwich, Connecticut, had a fine exhibit 
of the various uses to which this too little known film can 
be put. The several examples of three-color work printed 
on the offset press attracted much attention. The Anglo 
Engraving Company is another British firm that had some 
fine examples of its rotary photogravure work. All of 
which shows the progress of this most beautiful of the 
photomechanical processes since attention was first called 
to it in these pages a few years ago. 


Dangers in Nitric-acid Fumes. 

The Zeitscrift fur Reproductionstechik has a most 
valuable article on the dangers attending the use of nitric 
acid. The conclusion of the article, translated by the 
British Journal of Photography, is as follows: “ The nitric 
acid contained should be touched only by adults, never by 
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apprentices. It ought to be kept in a place that is level 
with the ground, having an acid-proof floor, and the carboy 
should be provided with a mechanical arrangement for 
emptying, and should not be emptied by hand. If acid is 
spilled it should not be soaked up with ashes or sawdust, 
but it should be diluted by pouring over plenty of water, 
strewn with clean sand, and neutralized with chalk, ammo- 
nia or lye. A room in which a large amount of acid is 
spilled should be left at once by the workmen, and not 
reéntered until a complete clearance of the fumes is effected. 
In case of poisoning, a doctor should be called at once. 
Those suffering from heart or lung disease should avoid 
the use of nitric acid. Symptoms of acid poisoning are: 
Sickness, want of breath and oppression, pain in the heart 
and chest. It may be an hour after breathing the fumes 
that these symptoms declare themselves, and even if death 
does not occur immediately, danger may not be over for 
weeks after the accident.” 


Ready-sensitized Photolithographic Paper. 


“ Offset,” Seattle, wants to know if there is a ready- 
sensitized photolithographic paper that will keep? He has 
tried, he writes, sensitizing gelatin-coated paper with 
bichromates, but the paper is unfit for use in three days 
after trying all means to preserve it. 

, Answer.— There is a paper that will meet your require- 
ments called “Amphitype Paper,” the invention of Mr. H. L. 
Shaweross, of England. The chemical used to make this 
paper light-sensitive is not a bichromate but a ferric salt 
of iron. It is very much like the blue-print paper that 
architects use. If you take a piece of Amphitype paper 
and, without exposure to light, plunge it into a bath of 
ferrocyanid of potash, it will immediately turn blue. Take 
another piece of this paper, expose to light and put it into 
the ferrocyanid of potash solution and no visible change in 
color takes place. Mr. Shawcross found that ferric salt 
of iron acted on the gelatin exactly as the bichromates did, 
with the difference that gelatin-coated paper sensitized with 
iron would keep indefinitely, in a dry and dark place, while 
gelatin-coated paper sensitized with bichromate will, as 
you have found, be destroyed in a few days. This Amphi- 
type paper can be purchased in rolls. 


Strippigg Negative Films. 


J. C. Conboy, San Francisco, writes telling the trouble 
he is having in stripping collodion films. His methods are 
all wrong and would take too much space to enumerate 
here. By using the rubber solution too thick and having too 
little castor-oil in the collodion, he brought on himself all 
the trouble which followed. Here, in brief, is the simple 
method by which films are stripped successfully. It has 
been followed by the writer for a quarter century: To 
begin with, the negative glass must be thoroughly cleaned 
and flowed while wet with a solution of the white of one 
egg in from 32 to 80 ounces of water, to which is added a 
dram of ammonia. After the negative is made and thor- 
oughly dry and cool, it is flowed with a solution of pure 
Para rubber 1 ounce in 16 ounces of benzol or benzin. 
When the solvent has evaporated from this coating leaving 
a thin film of pure rubber, then flow with the stripping col- 
lodion, composed of alcohol and ether, equal parts. To 
each ounce of this mixture of alcohol and ether add from 
7 to 10 grains of guncotton, soluble cotton, pyroxylin, or 
whatever name it goes by. One-quarter ounce of castor-oil 
will be sufficient for 10 ounces of this collodion. Both the 
solution for the substratum of rubber and the stripping col- 
lodion should be carefully filtered and used in a place free 
from dust. The rubber film should be dried in the air, but 
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the stripping film can be dried quickly by setting fire to it, 
allowing the ether and alcohol to burn away. Cut around 
the image on the negative with a sharp-pointed knife and 
place the negative in a dish of acetic acid and water, about 
1 ounce of acid to 5 ounces of water. Soak the negative 
film for about three minutes in a tray of clean water, and 
it will be ready to strip off easily. This is all there is to 
stripping negative films. 


Offset Press Transfers. 


“ Lithographers,” Montreal, write: ‘“ We desire advice 
in this offset press affair. Where is there a book on offset 
transfer? Our lithographer does good work on stone, but 
does not make good transfer to grain plates. What is the 
difference? ” 

Answer.— There is so much difference between a litho 
stone and a grained zinc plate, that a lithographer must 
understand thoroughly the peculiarities of the zine plate 
before he will make a success of transferring for the offset 
press. A lithographic stone holds grease and water because 
it is absorbent. A zine plate can no more absorb grease 
and water than can a bald head. A head covered with hair 
will hold moisture, and so will a zine plate covered by the 
minute scratches made by the graining machine. Now these 
minute scratches in the zinc plate should be like those made 
by a dry-point etcher on metal with the “burr” left on. 
This “burr” is what holds the moisture and makes the 
zine plate a substitute for stone. But the graining must be 
done just right. If the sand in the graining-box is not just 
right or the graining is carried on too long, this “ burr” 
will be removed and the scratches will not hold moisture so 
well. To maintain this “burr” only soft packing should 
be used in transferring so that the grain will not be 
injured. For the same reason dirt can not be scraped from 
a zine plate as it is from a stone, for that would remove 
the grain. Let your lithographer get these principles of the 
difference between stone and a grained zinc plate fixed in 
his mind and he will do better work. There is no book 
worth while on offset transferring. 


Prosperity for Processwork. 


The first half of this year 1911 has been the most suc- 
cessful that American processworkers have known. The 
quantity of work done has been far greater than ever before 
in the same period, and the tendency to lower prices has 
generally been stopped. In fact, the more successful engra- 
ving houses have raised their prices. And why not? The 
standard of quality is higher and the requirements are 
greater. Customers are more exacting; demand greater 
gradations of tone, more careful vignetting and finishing, 
while skilled workmen are at a premium. The mechanical 
qualities of the engraved plate have immensely improved. 
Crisper, sharper and deeper plates are demanded. Adver- 
tisements for the great weeklies and magazines, which were 
formerly etched on zinc, are now ordered by the customer 
on copper, regardless of the cost. An indication of the 
good business we have been having is had in the fact that 
there have been no labor troubles. The bosses have been 
making money and the men are well paid, so there have 
been no complaints on either side worth mentioning. Not- 
withstanding the rush of work but few new firms have 
started in business, and this is partly accounted for by the 
increased expenditure an up-to-date plant entails. The 
knowledge of costs which has become widespread among the 
workmen has deterred many of them from venturing into 
business for themselves. The future promises even better 
business. The lowering, or abolishment, of the tariff on 
wood-pulp and the material that goes into the manufacture 





of paper will increase the number of publications and with 
them a demand for more cuts to illustrate the reading- 
matter and for the advertisements. The moral which the 
photoengraver can draw from all this is, that “ the right- 
eous do eventually triumph and virtue is its own reward.” 


Brief Answers to a Few Queries. 


Cartledge Campbell, Houston, Texas: We do not know 
of any books treating on steel and copperplate engraving. 
W. Y. Edwards, Los Angeles, California: The information 
you ask for regarding the transfer of pictures, etc., 
to metal plates so that they may be printed again is called 
photoengraving, and you can learn about it from Amstutz’ 
“ Hand-book of Photoengraving,” published by The Inland 
Printer Company. J.C. Cosgrove, Boston, Massachusetts, 
will find all that has been worth printing about rotary 
photogravure in THE INLAND PRINTER from December, 
1908, page 384, until the present number. “Art Manager,” 
Philadelphia: Yes, there is a wavy-line screen in the 
market; a beautiful example of half-tone work by it you 
will find in this department of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
August, 1908, page 737. Jacques Lefevre, Montreal, 
Canada: The book you need is “The Photography of 
Colored Objects,” Dr. C. E. Kenneth-Mees, which can be 
had from Tennant & Ward, 122 East Twenty-fifth street, 
New York; “ Penrose’s Pictorial Annual,” from the last 
named firm, gives the most information of the latest proc- 
esses. Dr. Mees’ book, by the way, can also be had in 
French. “ Photographer,” Brooklyn, New York: Write 
to D. Fraser, Photoengravers’ Union No. 1, 116 Nassau 
street, New York, for information about becoming a union 
man. 


The International Association of Photoengravers’ 
Program. 


The employing photoengraver who unfortunately missed 
the convention held at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, may 
realize from the following features of the program what a 
business meeting it was: Monday morning, June 26, after 
the meeting was called to order by the president, the roll 
call and reports of the officers were heard and then greet- 
ings from the British Photoengravers’ Association were 
read by Howard Spencer Levy, of Philadelphia. That 
afternoon Messrs. Frank B. Bush, of the Bush-Kreb’s Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky; J. C. Buckbee, of the Bureau 
of Engraving, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and S. E. Blanchard, 
of the Suffolk Engraving Company, told their experiences 
with the Denham cost system; after which Mr. Robert S. 
Denham, of Cleveland, explained with the aid of stereopti- 
con” The Advantage and Possibility of Knowing the Cost 
of Each Individual Order.” Mr. George H. Benedict, of 
the Globe Engraving & Electrotyping Company, of Chicago, 
explained the block-measurement system of charging. On 
Tuesday, Fred E. Ives told the early history of the half- 
tone process and the evolution of the half-tone screen; also 
described his most recent inventions in color photography. 
J. E. Ruggins, of Chicago, went into the “ Science of Sales- 
manship and Business Building ” under the separate heads 
of “The Salesman, The Goods, The Buyer, The Sale.” 
“ Photographic Optics,” by E. A. Taylor, of the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, was another practical talk. The 
Entertainment Committee of the Cincinnati Photoengra- 
vers’ Club planned the enjoyment of the visitors for the 
three days they were in Cincinnati. The ladies were taken 
in autos to the parks, Zoo and the famous Rookwood Pot- 
tery Art Museum. An evening at the opera and a “ steak 
fry”’ also lent gaiety to a most profitable and enjoyable 
meeting. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when avail- 
able, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within the scope 
of the various technical depart ts of this magazine. The publi- 
cation of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a closer under- 
standing of conditions in the trade. 

All requests for information demanding a personal reply by mail 
should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





Directory of Printers. 
(887.) ‘Can you inform me as to where I can secure 
a directory of names of the printing-offices in this coun- 
try?” 
"billed The Typo Mercantile Agency, 160 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Felt Pennants. 


(882.) “ Would like to have the address of a firm 
making felt pennants for advertising purposes, Chicago or 
vicinity preferred.” 

Answer.— Felt pennants of all kinds are made by J. L. 
Lynch & Co., 108 Washington street, Chicago. 


Shooting-pictures. 


(867.) “Can you tell me where I can obtain the port- 
folio of A. B. Frost’s shooting-pictures, mentioned on page 
97 of the April INLAND PRINTER, and also cost of same?” 

Answer.— This information may be had by writing 
Scribner’s Magazine, 153 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


Carbonized Paper. 


(868.) “I would like to know where I could procure 
carbonized paper like the sample enclosed — one end of the 
sheet white and the other one blue or black. I want it for 
printing and making counter-books.” 

Answer.— The carbonized paper enclosed in your letter 
is manufactured by the General Manifolding & Printing 
Company, Franklin, Pennsylvania, and the process of 
manufacture is patented. 


Powdered Marshmallow Seed. 


(881.) “Can you tell me where to procure powdered 
marshmallow seed, which I want to use to harden plaster 
of paris for counter-dye on embossing. I saw reference to 
it in THE INLAND PRINTER, but have been told there is noth- 
ing like it on the market.” 

Answer.—Powdered marshmallow seed is sold by Fuller 
& Fuller, wholesale druggists, 220 Randolph street, Chicago. 
It costs 40 cents a pound. Large retail drug houses in your 
city may carry this powder. 


Books on Bookbinding. 


(866.) “ Will you kindly inform us if there is extant 
a work on booking, or, more explicitly speaking, bookbind- 
ing, commencing with the simplest forms and going up to 
the most difficult and artistic layouts —a work as devoid 
of technicalities as possible, so that any one not a profes- 
sional may readily understand the theory and practice? ” 

Answer.— Our catalogue of books contains the follow- 
ing list of works on bookbinding, which will be found 
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informing and explicit enough for any one to master the 
theory and principle of binding: “The Art of Bookbind- 
ing,” by J. W. Zahnsdorf; “ Bookbinding,” by Paul N. 
Hasluck; “ Bookbinding and the Care of Books,” by Doug- 
las Cockerell; ‘“ Bookbinding for Amateurs,” by W. J. E. 
Crane; “Manual of the Art of Bookbinding,” by J. B. 
Nicholson. These books are for sale by The Inland Printer 
Company. 
Labels in Three Colors. 


(888.) “Can you give us the address of a printing 
company which can furnish labels printed in two or three 
colors, in the roll? ” 

As a-number of similar inquiries have been made 
recently, and as THE INLAND PRINTER does not desire to 
direct work to only the few offices it has knowledge of as 
producing this class of work, manufacturers of presses 
made specially for label printing from rolls, in colors, are 
asked to forward us list of offices using their presses.— 
EDITOR. 

Rubber Press-blankets. 


(883.) “ Will you please supply us the name of a 
manufacturer of rubber blankets for cylinder presses? ” 

Answer.—As rubber and felt blankets are sometimes 
used together on a cylinder, the names of manufacturers of 
both rubber and felt blankets are given as follows: Rubber 
blankets: Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 126 Duane street, New York; Gustave Kush, 60 
Beekman street, New York. Felt blankets: Tinque, Brown 
& Co., 64 Reade street, New York; New England Fiber 
Blanket Company, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Trouble with Stereotype Paste. 


(866.) “Can you give me some information as to 
making stereotype paste? I have a recipe, but there is 
something wrong with the paste I make from it. The tissue 
will not stick. It does not blister, but will not stick as it 
should. My recipe calls for 2 cups of flour, 1% cups 
whiting, 1 cup starch, 2 cups Le Page’s glue and 8 cups 
water; cook with dry steam. Kindly tell me what is 
wrong.” 

Answer.— We believe your recipe will answer the pur- 
pose if you prepare it correctly. You should mix it as fol- 
lows: Mix the flour and starch together thoroughly, then 
add cold water and mix that thoroughly by hand so there 
will be no lumps. Then cook the glue over a slow fire until 
it gets fairly thick. Allow it to cool, then add the glue and 
mix by hand thoroughly; then add the whiting and mix 
again. Strain through a piece of cheesecloth or a fine 
sieve. If the foregoing will not answer, we can furnish 
you several additional recipes. 


Etching Advertising Matter on Steel. 


(880.) “We are interested in a process for etching 
advertising matter on steel, and have been referred to you 
by the Advertising World, of Columbus, Ohio. We are 
putting on the market a patented pot-scraper (of which we 
enclose sample), and would like to know where we can 
secure information relative to the process of etching adver- 
tising matter on this article.” 

Answer.— We find that it is a rather simple matter to 
etch steel, if but a few are to be marked, but if the work is 
to be done in quantities so as to make it a commercial 
proposition it is quite likely the etching must be done in the 
sheet before cutting. This may be done photographically 
by coating the plate with a suitable acid resist and exposing 
it under a negative, the soluble parts are washed out and 
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the etching is done with sulphuric acid. For you to engage 
in this work would involve the expense of a plant carrying 
printing-frames, etching tubs, exhaust fans, etc., also a 
small working force. If you are to go into details and wish 
particulars we can furnish them. If you desire to give out 
the work, there is a firm in Chicago that will give you 
figures on etching, if you submit sample and particulars. 
This firm is C. H. Hanson, 44 Clark street. 


Name of the Designer Wanted. 


(891.) “One of our customers sends us the proof of 
drawing, copy of which we are sending you, and asks us 
if this is not a copy of a drawing or of an American idea. 


rey 


PIECES DETACHEES 
pour CYCLES 43 
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WHO ORIGINATED THIS DESIGN? 


Could you let us know the name of the originator of this 
design and where to get a copy of the original idea? There 
has been a lot of that stealing lately, and some printers 
here would like to stop that practice.” Who originated 
this design? 

Copyright Protection. 

(884.) “I wish to ask you a couple of questions about 
copyrights which I do not thoroughly understand. Has 
any printer a perfect right to print a motto originated by 
another man if he gives the originator the credit of 
writing it? I have seen this done in two or three different 
places, and I was doubtful. Can any one take a certain 
passage in a book or magazine which was written and 
copyrighted by another person? I have good reasons for 
asking these questions, of which you will be informed 
after making answer.” : 

Answer.— No printer, or any other person, has a right 
without permission to print a motto originated and copy- 
righted by another person. Giving credit has no bearing 
on the question at all. Quotations from copyrighted books 
or magazines are protected in a similar way. Circum- 
stances, however, sometimes seem to qualify the author’s 
rights; for instance, publishers of books send extracts 
from books which they are issuing, or about to issue, to 
editors or newspapers, requesting them to be published. 
This is a form of advertising which is quite valuable to 
both author and publisher; but it is not intended that 
these quotations should be prepared in separate form for 
sale. They are merely forwarded as review notices. Much 
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depends on how the matter is used in determining what i: 
an infringement of copyright. Anything that limits the sak 
of, or impairs the author’s or publisher’s revenue from, « 
copyrighted work, would be looked upon as infringement. 
and damages could be recovered. To quote a copyrighted 
poem or motto entire without permission would be an 
infringement. It might be said, however, that publishers 
are not insistent on their rights under the copyright law 
where an infringement works no injustice, in effect; for 
the infringement may serve to advertise in a new field the 
publication or publisher holding the copyright. That is, 
a daily-newspaper copyrighted article could be used in a 
trade or class publication with benefit to the newspaper, 
and vice versa, giving of course full credit. But it is bet- 
ter in all cases, as well as safer, to extend the courtesy of 
formally asking and securing permission before repro- 
ducing copyrighted matter. 


Chopping Waste-paper to Destroy Records. 

(890.) “ Kindly advise us if you know of any machine 
made for the purpose of chopping up waste-paper. We 
have a customer who has a considerable quantity of waste- 
paper on which there are records that he wishes to destroy 
before baling the paper. If you can give us any informa- 
tion regarding this, we will appreciate it.” 

Answer.—If your customer will communicate with 
some dealer in paper-stock and give a description of the 
material on hand, they will suggest to him a way of pre- 
paring the material and at the same time destroying the 
identity of the paper as records, and it will probably be 
worth more to him than selling after baling. However, 
in the absence of any details regarding the nature of the 
stock and the condition thereof, we would say that an 
ordinary paper-cutting machine in the hands of a paper- 
cutter, could put the finishing touches on records by 
trimming in small cuts of a quarter or half inch, as the 
case demands. If such a course is not possible, it may be 
that either of the following papermaking machinery houses 
have or know of a suitable device for the work: Black- 
Clawson Company, Hamilton, Ohio; Norwood Engineering 
Company, Florence, Massachusetts. 





THE BREECHES ON THE WRONG MAN. 

Bret Harte was so frequently complimented on being 
the author of “ Little Breeches” that he was almost as 
sorry it was ever written as was Secretary John Hay, who 
preferred his fame to rest on more ambitious work. A 
gushing lady, who prided herself upon her literary tastes, 
said to him once: 

“Mr. Harte, I am so delighted to meet you. I have read 
everything you ever wrote, but of all your dialect verse 
there is none that compares to your ‘ Little Breeches.’ ” 

“T quite agree with you, madame,” said Mr. Harte; 
“but you have put the little breeches on the wrong man.” 
—Jo Anderson, of Sacramento. 





UNAPPRECIATED. 


The attorneys for the prosecution and defense had been 
allowed fifteen minutes each to argue the case. The attor- 
ney for the defense had commenced his argument with an 
allusion to the old swimming-hole of his boyhood days. 
He told in flowery oratory of the balmy air, the singing 
birds, the joy of youth, the delights of the cool water —— 

And in the midst of it he was interrupted by the drawl- 
ing voice of the judge. 

“Come out, Chauncey,” he said, “and put on your 
clothes. Your fifteen minutes are up.”—Estelline Bennett. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE, 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter 
or postal card. 


Result of Ad.-setting Contest No. 31. 

Interest in THE INLAND PRINTER’S ad.-setting contests 
is on the increase. Contest No. 31 had fifty-nine entries of 
the newspaper ad. and twenty-five of the magazine ad. 
These entries came from all over the United States, sev- 
eral from Canada, and even from Scotland and far-away 
Hawaii. The names and addresses of the compositors and 
the numbers of the specimens they submitted are as fol- 


lows: 

fipreimes Ten, NEWSPAPER AD. 
R. M. Bruce, Bamberg, S. C. 
M. Earle Adams, Los Altos, Cal. 
A. E. Kruger, Hettinger, N. D. 
Otto A. Olson, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Warren R. Lightfoot, Canton, Ohio. 
James Groark, Canton, Ohio. 
Bruce Watson, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. P. Gomes, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
H. Chambers, Crookston, Minn. 
Ova Burris, Laramie, Wyo. 
J. B. Miller, Meade, Kan. 
Joseph M. Cassady, Spokane, Wash. 
R. M. Coffelt, Junction City, Kan. 
Albert F. Spychalla, Antigo, Wis. 
O. R. Harpel, Ontario, Cal. 
Sam A. Meyer, Harrisonville, Mo. 
A. J. Hathaway, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Harold G. Halley, Nevada, Iowa. 
Sidney Cress Wood, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
John Costin, Laramie, Wyo. 
Clarence V. Wilson, Milwaukee, Wis. 
E. A. Frommader, Moline, Il. 
F. A. Coates, Middlebury, Vt. 
Augustine A. Reilly, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Fred Atkinson, Hamilton, Ont. 
A. H. Kiefer, Springfield, Ohio. 
J. W. Archibald, Salem, Ohio. 
William J. McDonald, Barre, Vt. 
Daily News Publishing Company, Lewistown, Mont. 
Frank J. Wolf, Denver, Colo. 
H. W. Hawley, Galesburg, II. 
Leon W. Oberdier, Toledo, Ohio. 
Morris Magil, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Theodor Kahlan, Del Rio, Tex. 
C. A. Snowberg, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Henry W. Wehner, Pittsburg, Pa. 
C. A. Mann, Huron, S. D. 
Benjamin B. Osborn, Arlington, N. J. 
A. D. Cheatham, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ed Kysela, Stockton, Kan. 
H. Emmet Green, Anthony, Kan. 
Edw. E. Bailey, Centre Hall, Pa. 
Frank Haran, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mark Lear, Brighton, Ont., Can. 
Thomas Wade, Cowansville, Que., Can. 
A. L. Nuhn, Canton, Ohio. 
R. Pollock, Dundee, Scotland. 
John T. Cooper, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kan. 
B. Franklin, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


NEWSPAPER AD. 
Specimen Nos. 
64 Harvey L. Blomquist, Great Falls, Mont. 
65 W. J. Miller, Jamestown, N. D. 
66 Stephen R. Pugh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. N. Potts, Forest City, Iowa. 
Emanuel Nyman, Foley, Minn. 
Chester E. Martin, Opelika, Ala. 
V. W. Grant, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ellis Speer, Greensboro, N. C. 
Frank A. Steuerwald, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Specimen Nos. nee oe 
49 John C. Kemmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Warren R. Lightfoot, Canton, Ohio. 
James Groark, Canton, Ohio. 
Bruce Watson, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. P. Gomes, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Albert Spychalla, Antigo, Wis. 
Irvin C. Whitman, Dexter, Me. 
A. J. Hathaway, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
E. A. Frommader, Moline, Ill. 
Frank J. Wolf, Denver, Colo. 
Leon W. Oberdier, Toledo, Ohio. 
111 Albert G. Ernst, Buffalo, N. Y. 
112 Augustine A. Reilly, Hoosick Falls, N. 
113,114,115 W. J. Gilbert, New York city. 
116,117 Thomas V. McGowan, Stockton, Kan. 
Ed Kysela, Stockton, Kan. 
Thomas Wade, Cowansville, Que., Can. 
A. L. Nuhn, Canton, Ohio. 
Harvey L. Blomquist, Great Falls, Mont. 
Stephen R. Pugh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. N. Potts, Forest City, Iowa. 
Ernest Hunter, Kearny, N. J. 
Emanuel Nyman, Foley, Minn. 
Frank A. Steuerwald, Pittsfield, Mass. 
128 Albert G. Ernst, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Three sets of the specimens entered were sent to 
S. Roland Hall, Principal School of Advertising, Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
who furnished the copy for the contest and had consented 
to act as a judge. None of the ads. bore the name or 
address of the compositor. Mr. Hall was asked to select 
two other judges to act with him, and his letter, giving their 
selections of the best ads., follows: 


ScRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, May 24, 1911. 
DeaR Mr. ByxsBee,— Three of the staff of the School of Advertising — 
all of practical advertising experience, as well as of considerable teaching 
experience — have gone over these specimens. 
We came to our decisions without consulting one another, and I give 
you below the results of our study of the settings: 


INVESTMENT ADVERTISEMENT. 


My choice: First place, No. 31; second place, No. 68; third place, 
No. 63; fourth place, No. 5; fifth place, No. 8. 

Mr. Ellison, assistant principal of the school, places them as follows: 
First place, No. 31; second place, No. 46; third place, No. 5, fourth 
place, No. 63; fifth place, No. 51. 

Mr. Wiliamson, the printer-member of my staff, places them as follows: 
First place, No. 5; second place, No. 63; third place, No. 68; fourth 
place, No. 54; fifth place, No. 31. 


BOOK ADVERTISEMENT. 


My choice: First place, No. 121; second place, No. 106; 
No. 101; fourth place, No. 110; fifth place, No. 49. 

Mr. Ellison’s choice: First place, No. 121; second place, No. 101; 
third place, No. 120; fourth place, No. 49; fifth place, No. 114. 

Mr. Williamson’s choice: First place, No. 121; second place, No. 115; 
third place, No. 101; fourth place, No. 49; fifth place, No. 120. 

To add to the variety of the decisions, we showed the specimens to 
members of our printing department who seemed interested in the contest, 
and you may wish to know that all thought No. 121 should have first 
place among the book advertisements, while opinions seemed divided between 
Nos. 5 and 31 on the investment advertisement. 

Thinking they may be of interest, I send you Mr. Williamson’s notes on 
the specimens. 

I realized, as we compared notes on our judgments, the truth of what 
you wrote me some time ago—that it is difficult to get even those who 
give all their time to the practice of advertising to agree on all points of 
advertisement display. And yet, after all, I think that perhaps the three 
of us here are about as close together in our decisions as you could expect. 


third place, 





Make Your Make Your Money Earn 


A good investment is one that is perfectly safe and 
reliable and at the same time affords a reasonable profit. 


American Water Works Bonds 


offer an investment possessing both of these essential features. They are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed by the company issuing them and are further secured by 
double their value in real estate. Conservative business men consider them espe- 
cially desirable. @ We are selling these bonds at a price that will yield 5 percent. 
Our book *““WATER WorRKS Bonps,” contains much information of value to the investor Ask for it. 


THE SCRANTON TRUST COMPANY 


516 Spruce street 
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the company issuing them and are 
further secured by double their 
value in real estate. Conservative 
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pecially desirable. We are sell- 
ing these bonds at a price that 
will yield 5 per cent. 


Our Book ‘Water Works Bonds’’ contains much 
information of value to the investor. Ask for it, 
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No. 31.— First place. 
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A good investment is one that is 
perfectly safe and reliable and at 
the same time affords a reasonable 
profit. 
American Water-Works 
Bonds 

offer an investment possessing both 
of these essential features. They 
are unconditionally guaranteed by 
the company issuing them and are 
further secured by double their 
value in real estate. Conservative 
business men consider them espec- 
ially desirable. :: We are sellin; 
these pope ¥ a price that wi 
yield 5 per cent. 

Our book, ““Water-Works 


Bonds," 
contains much information of 
value to the investor. Ask for it. 
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No. 5.— Second place. 
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A Goon investment is one 
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liable and at the same time 
affords a reasonable profit. 


AMERICAN 
WATER-WORKS BONDS 


offer an investment possess- 
ing both of the essential fea- 
tures. They are uncondition- 
pao. guaranteed by the com- 
ae issuing them and are 

rther secured by double 
their value in real estate. 
Conservative business men 
consider them especially de- 
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We are selling these bonds 
at a price that will yield 5 
per cent. 

Our book, ‘‘Water-Works Bonds’’ 
contains much information of value 
to the investors. Ask fori, 
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A good investment is one that is perfectly safe and reliable and at the 
same time affords a reasonable profit, AMERICAN WATER-WORKS 
BONDS offer an investment possessing both of these essential features. 
They are d by the company issuing them and 
are further secured by double their value in real estate. Conservative 
business men consider them especially desirable. 

We are selling these bonds at 2 price that will yield 5 per cent. 

Our book, “Water-Works Bonds,” contains much information of 
value to the investor. Ask for it. 


The Scranton Trust Co, 516 Spruce St. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


There is no gauging that thing known as individual preference. You will 
observe that we were fairly well together when it came to saying which 
advertisements should go in the group of “ the best five.” 

Speaking for myself, I may say that I first went over all the specimens, 
making two lots—those that I thought were good, and those that 1 
thought were ineffective. Then I began a process of excluding, comparing 
each advertisement critically with others and throwing it out if it appeared 
to be inferior, considering everything. When I got down to the last half- 
dozen it was difficult to say which should come first, which second, and 
so on. 

I had less difficulty with the book settings than with the others. No. 
121, in my judgment, is a clear winner there. It may appear one-sided to 
the artistic eye, and it makes use of the over-used arrow, but from a busi- 


Frep ATKINSON, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. 


First place — Newspaper Ad. 


ness point of view — the only view, after all, from which to judge an 
advertisement — I believe it to be superior and that it would prove to be 
so if inserted. I think I favored No. 106 largely because of the strong 
heading, a very important feature for a mail-order advertisement, of course. 
No. 101, though a little funereal to the “ artistic eye,” strikes me as being 
effective. Though I don’t care for the ruling-off, I put No. 110 third 
because, again, of the effective way in which the heading stands out. I 
confess, too, to considering the top display mainly in giving a place to 


B. FRANKLIN, Corpus Christi, Texas. EMANUEL NYMAN, Foley, Minnesota. 


Third place — Newspaper Ad. Fourth place — Newspaper Ad. 


Nos. 49 and 115. We can not neglect the fact that the top display, that 
on which we depend to get the reader’s attention, is very important for 
the mail-order advertisement particularly. : 

No. 31 strikes me as being admirable. The bottom display, it seems 
to me, is the only feature open to criticism, though Mr. Williamson finds 
fault with the broken-border arrangement. The heading here stands out 
very clearly and effectively. The sub-display is well handled, and the body- 
matter is treated in a way to make it very readable. I would like to see 
the signature a little more harmonious with the other display type, but 
that fault can be forgiven in view of the other strong features. 

I, too, considered No. 5 for first place, but my final judgment was to 
give Nos. 68 and 68 second and third places respectively. Both of these 
settings would stand out very strongly in a newspaper. I prefered 68 to 
63 because of the greater legibility in the main display. While I like the 
double-column arangement, too, it appears to me that the eye grasps “‘ Make 


A. L. Nunn, Canton, Ohio. 


First place — Magazine Ad. 
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Your Money Earn 5% ” more readily when the grouping is as it is in the 
single-column settings. There seems to me to be a little too much of 
display coming together at the right end of the top display in No. 5. I 
had difficulty in choosing between Nos. 8 and 6 for last place, and really 
there seems to be about as much in favor of one as of the other. 

There were a number of other well-set specimens in each lot, and not 
a great many of what I would call very poor settings. It seems to me that 
the contestants caught the right ideas, and have performed with a great 
deal of credit. 

I have gone into detail, believing that you will be interested in know- 
ing what we took into consideration in placing the advertisements. We 
shall be interested in learning what other judges say of the specimens. 

Sincerely, S. Rotanp Hat. 


WarrREN R. LiGutFoot, Canton, Ohio. 
Second place — Newspaper Ad. 
Second place — Magazine Ad. 


Mr. Williamson’s notes, to which Mr. Hall refers, are 
given below: 


First Choice.— No. 5. Points of superiority: General typographic excel- 
lence, pleasing gradation of type sizes for body-matter and harmonious 
displays, together with relative values of the different displays. As ad. 
is set for two columns, it will attract attention more readily than a 
single-column ad. of equal typographical excellence. Heading is not only easy 
to read, but the arrangement of border allows extra prominence to the 
“5% ” without waste of space. The distinctive corner effects are good, 
and the arrows, although much criticized, afford a means for breaking the 
border without an undesirable abrupt breaking of the heavy rule. 

Second and Third Choice.— No. 63 is given prominence over 68, owing 
to the arrangement of secondary display, which makes for general excel- 
lence. The arrangement of ‘“‘ American Water Works Bonds” is better in 
No. 63 than in No. 68; and as this is a local ad. it is well to give the 
firm name a reasonable amount of prominence, even though it is necessary 
to set it on two lines. The whiting-out is also better in No. 63, although 
the heading in No. 68 is easier to read. The arrangement of the last 
paragraph, and also the indenting of the admonition, also places No. 63 
ahead of No. 68. 

I give fourth place to No. 54 as it is a double-column ad. and the 
important points can be seen at a glance. As the words in the heading 
are short, it should not be hard to read, even though all caps. are used. 
The firm name and address are not given too much prominence when ad. 
is surounded with other ads. in a newspaper, especially as it is about half 
the weight of the display at the top of the ad. 

Fifth Place.— While the general arrangement of No. 31 is good, and 
the body type very easy to read, this ad. has one weakness that is not at 
all pleasing. The broken border, or “ sore-thumb ” rule effect, is particu- 
larly undesirable where heavy borders are used, and gives an unfinished 
appearance to an ad. 

Magazine Ads., First Choice.— No. 121. An exceptionally strong setting. 
Heading commands a reading and is connected with quotation at bottom 
in so forceful a manner that a desire to read the entire ad. is at once 
created. Balance, proportion and typographic harmony is very good, as 
type is all of the Cheltenham family. As this is a mail-order ad., the 
firm name need not be prominent. 

Second Choice.— No. 115. General attractiveness, neatness and reada- 
bility. 

Third Choice.— No. 101. Strength of heading, general appearance and 
careful execution of minor points. 

Fourth Choice.— No. 49. Simplicity of execution, strength of heading 
display, readability. The quotation set in italics would have been more 
pleasing if set in Cheltenham Italic instead of Ronaldson Title Slope. 

Fifth Choice.— No. 120. I give this ad. fifth place, as it is deserving 
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No. 121.— First place. 
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No. 49. 
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RESULT OF THE INLAND PRINTER’S AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 31. 


A book chock full of helpful experiences, 
proven plans and ‘‘horse sense.’’ 
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No. 101.— Second place. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


of consideration owing to the excellent setting, careful handling, etc. Its 
one weak point is a slight over-use of rules. 

In order to determine which was the best ad., according 
to the composite opinion of the three judges, the system of 
points heretofore used so satisfactorily was applied. Each 
of the judges selected five ads.; accordingly five points 
were accorded each ad. selected for first place, four points 
for each second choice, three for third, two for fourth, and 
one for fifth. The table below shows the final standing of 
the contestants on both ads.: 

NEWSPAPER AD. 


Fred Atkinson, Hamilton, Ont., C 

Warren R. Lightfoot, Canton, Ohio 

B. Franklin, Corpus Oiitiati, ‘Tex... ...< ccc. cee csccccenee 
Emanuel Nyman, Foley, Minn 

C. A. Mann, Huron, S. D 

Frank Haran, Fitchburg, Mass 

J. P. Gomes, Honolulu, Haiwaii 

H. Emmet Green, Anthony, Kan 


Points. 


MAGAZINE AD. 
A. L. Nuhn, Canton, Ohio 
Warren R. Lightfoot, Canton, Ohio 
John C. Kemmer, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Irvin C. Whitman, Dexter, Me 
W. J. Gilbert, New York city 
A. L. Nuhn, Canton, Ohio 
Leon W. Oberdier, Toledo, Ohio 
“114 W. J. Gilbert, New York city 
Since Mr. Hall and Mr. Williamson have covered the 
relative merits of the ads. so thoroughly in their letters, 
there is little more to be said. It is very evident that the 
best ads. have been selected, considering both typographical 
effect and the effect on the reader with money to invest. 
No. 63 of the newspaper ads. appeals to me as the neatest 
from a typographical standpoint, but it probably would not 
land as many investors as No. 31. In the magazine ad. it 
was something out of the ordinary that carried off the hon- 
ors. In fact, in both instances it was the ads. with broken 
border effects which appealed strongest to the judges. 
Some of these are not properly balanced and are not as 
pretty to look at as many of the others, but a compositor 
must look further than mere typographical effect —he must 
set an ad. which will attract the eye of the reader, and at 
the same time not sacrifice attractive typography. Photo- 
graphs of the leading contestants are shown herewith, and 
brief biographical sketches follow: 
Fred Atkinson was born in Yorkshire, England, thirty-three years ago. 
He learned his trade in the Times job department, Hamilton, Ontario, 


In 1908 he left there and worked in Chicago, Cleveland, Colum- 
where he is now 


Fork ek Rh oO 


Canada. 
bus and Cincinnati, but returned to Hamilton later, 
employed by the Times Printing Company. 

A. L. Nuhn was born in Buffalo, New York, in 1881, learning his trade 
in that city at the White-Evans-Penfold Company and the Matthews- 
Northrup Works. He later was connected with the General Manifold & 
Printing Company, of Franklin, Pennsylvania, and also took a course on 
the Linotype at the Mergenthaler factory. Mr. Nuhn is at present employed 
by the Twice-a-Month To-Day’s Magazine, Canton, Ohio. 

Warren R. Lightfoot is twenty years old. He was born in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, his parents later moving to Kane, in the same State, where 
he learned his trade with F. J. Bloomquist. He is at present working for 
To-Day’s Magazine, Canton, Ohio. Mr. Lightfoot likes the printing busi- 
ness, but is looking forward to the time when he can get into the adverti- 
sing game. 

B. Franklin was born in Comanche, Texas, in 1883. He started to 
learn his trade in 1901 and has always worked in Texas. For the past 
three years he has been employed in Corpus Christi, and early this year 
started in business for himself as “‘ The Paragon Press.” 

Emanuel Nyman was born in Renville County, Minnesota, in 1885, and 
learned his trade on the Renville Star-Farmer. He afterward worked as 
foreman on small weeklies. He has always been studious, having taken the 
course in printing conducted by the I. T. U. Commission, and also a course 
in advertising from the International Correspondence Schools. A few weeks 
ago he bought the Foley (Minn.) Independent. 


This contest has certainly proved a most helpful one, as 
the lessons to be drawn from a study of the specimens 
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are clearly defined. Next month Contest No. 32 will be 
announced, and it is hoped that even greater interest will 
be developed. 

Featuring the Editorial Page. 


I. J. Stanton, editor and publisher of the Fowler (Kan.) 
Gazette, sends a copy of his paper and calls attention to the 
arrangement of the editorial page. This is a feature to 
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Arrangement of editorial page of Fowler (Kan.) Gazette. 


which so many weekly papers pay too little attention. The 
editor has opinions on local matters, or ought to have, and 
he should tell what he thinks in an attractive manner, 
making his opinions appear of the greatest importance. 
The editorial page of the Gazette is shown herewith, as it 
may give other editors an idea for a good arrangement. 


Criticism of Ad. Display. 


Owing to so much space being devoted to the discus- 
sion of ad. display in giving the result of THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S Ad.-setting Contest, the reproduction of ads. 
sent in for criticism is deferred until the August issue. A 
large number of specimens have been received and will be 
commented upon at length next month, showing the ads. 
and pointing out their good and bad features. 


Anti-Socialistic and Industrial Number. 


One of the most prosperous-looking special issues which 
have come to my desk for a long while is the “Anti-Socialis- 
tic and Industrial Edition” of the Providence Visitor, the 
official Catholic paper of Rhode Island. It consisted of 
fifty-six seven-column pages, fully 250 of its 392 columns 
being nicely displayed advertising. The presswork through- 
out also deserves commendation. The reading-columns 
were not slighted in the least, notwithstanding the big 
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showing of advertising, as the number was nicely illus- 
trated, and every section had interesting articles with 
attractive feature heads. 


Big Advertising by a Country Bank. 

Banks are doing a lot more advertising these days than 
they used to, but most of it is done in small space, seldom 
exceeding six inches double column. An exception to this 
is found in Fennimore, Wisconsin, where the local banks 
are using big space, evidently with profit, as one bank 
alone has had seven full-page ads. in five months in the 
Times, besides having a contract for a quarter-page weekly 





A NEW AND EASY WAY 
TO SAVE MONEY 


he saving of money both easy and interesting. Noth- 
nds of cash on nothing. W 
And yet these pennies, nickels and 








dimes if saved would soon amount to a sur things we so ardently wish to have. 
This is especially true at Christmas time when the stores are full of enticing and desirable bargains and human 
hearts are particularly disposed to make gifts. And now we have come across a plan that completely fills the 
bill. ites called 


The Christmas Savings Club 


The P of the club is to create by small weekly deposits a fund which you will receive the week 
e before Christmas, jost when a little cash is most welcome. We have never seen a plan 


to Save that has so appealed to every person who has examined it. 


The Plan of the’ Club * ' Stn with the third week in Aprit and make a deposit of any 


amount from one cent up and each week thereafter for a total of #5 





1s increased by adding 16 the preceding week's deposit an amount equal to the deposit 
wee Dad woe Sedweh Ath weet 
Pay Ie 2c de 4c 
Pay 2c 4c & be 
Pay Se 10 15e 20c 
Pay 0c 20c We 40. 


The Result *'% 001 tte $5t weet, or one week before Christmas the total amount deposited by 
all members increased by the interest earned at 3 per cent on the fund taken as a whole 
will be divided pro rata among the depositors. For example— 


35 weet 





lc the first week $6.30 and interest 
2c the first week $12.60 and interest 
Se the first week $3150 and interest 
10c the first week $63.00 and interest 


Membership is open to all, young and old, and can be taken out at any time between April 17 and the 
close of business on Saturday evening, April 99, 1911 
We cordially invite you to join m this new and sure way to saye money. We are confident that if you will maiee 


the start with this club you will never stop saving money 


For full intormation eall or write. 


The F: irst National Bank 


(T7\e Perms and Man ave Copyrighted) 














One of a series of full-page ads. by a country bank. 


for the year. A full-page ad. of the First National Bank, 
of Fennimore, is reproduced. In addition to being well dis- 
played, this ad. contains a plan which it would be well to 
suggest to other banks to adopt, as it ought to make large 
ads. in the papers profitable. 


Visitors at a Filipino Newspaper Office. 


If in this country an editor sighted a subscriber 
approaching his sanctum carrying a spear in one hand 
and a hatchet in the other, with only a feather for raiment, 
he would at least retreat to the department where some 
kind of a “ shooting-stick ” would be convenient. No so in 
the Philippines, however. In a recent number of the 
Baguio News, edited by Chauncey McGovern, we find the 
following interesting’ description of some of the visitors at 
the News office: 


While it is doubtless still true that fine feathers maketh ye fine fowls, 
it would seem that it does not necessarily follow that a man must wear 
civilized clothes to have the most modern civilized ideas in other respects. 

For example, one of the surprises which the Baguio News has encoun- 
tered up here in these mountain fastnesses is the number of Igorrote men 
and boys who have come to the office of the News arrayed in naught else 
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save their characteristic gee-strings and feathered hats, carrying spears 
and hatchets, who accost the management, in respectful but not cowed 
attitude, asking in the plainest, clearest English, without suggestion of the 
slow, faltering tones of the ordinary Filipino schoolboy, if they may have 
printing done for themselves. One bright Igorrote boy who has charge of 
all the Igorrote errand-boys in Teachers’ is supposed to keep track of their 
movements. When they leave camp they must have a pass. These passes 
have been in the past typewritten by the boy in charge, to be signed by 
the superintendent. To-day it occurred to him that he would save himself 
time and trouble if he had a whole batch of passes printed. Accordingly 
he came to the News, without outside suggestion, asked if the paper was 
prepared to do that kind of thing, and, learning the cost, carefully figured 
out if it would be cheaper to have them printed or have another boy type- 
write them. He finally estimated that he could save half the money by 
having them printed, besides the looks of the passes. Then he stayed in 
the office while the type was being composed, and read his own proofs. At 
this rate, the Baguio Daily News will soon be in the happy position to wel- 
come as its esteemed rival another daily paper, with an Igorrote editor. 
Anyway, it is always a safe plan to speak well of vis- 


itors who carry hatchets. 


Half Century in One Office. 

The members of the composing-room force of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Observer recently presented William H. McCann, 
foreman, with a solid set of silver forks and spoons, cele- 
brating the completion of his fifty years’ service in the 
Observer office. The company presented him with a solid 
silver tea and coffee set. Mr. McCann is only sixty-four 
years of age, but began his apprenticeship in the Observer 
composing-room in the first year of the Civil War, and 
has continued in faithful service ever since. 


Twenty-five Years as Editor of the ‘‘ Mail.”’ 

Will O. Greene has just celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his ownership of the Monroe County Mail, Fair- 
port, New York. In his editorial columns he says, “A quar- 
ter of a century — how long a time ahead, but how short 
when passed.” Under his control the Mail has grown from 
two pages of home-print to eight and ten pages — all home- 
print. Twenty-five years ago the mechanical force con- 
sisted of one man and a boy; to-day the office employs 
seven people. The Mail celebrated the occasion by donning 
a new dress of ad. type and head-letter. 


Turlock Journal Issues Miniature Edition. 

At the recent flower festival held at Turlock, Califor- 
nia, the Journal of that place issued a miniature edition 
of its paper. This was done to conform with other fea- 
tures of the festival, everything pertaining to the occasion 
being in miniature form. If other miniature displays 
were as handsome and high class as this edition of the 
journal, we envy the people who were so fortunate as to 
be there. Editor Roberts is to be congratulated on his 
effort. The columns were set seven picas wide, on the 
Linotype, and the make-up, arrangement of the heads, 
presswork — everything — indicated that clever and care- 
ful printers and editors had charge of the work. On the 
fourth page appears a half-page ad. calling attention to 
the fact that the Journal does job-printing “that brings 
results.” <A glance at this little paper should be enough 
in itself to prove the truth of the quoted words. 


Americans to Publish Chinese Newspaper. 

A daily newspaper to be printed in both English and 
Chinese will be established at Shanghai, China, by a 
group of American newspaper men headed by B. Wilfred 
Fleisher. The paper will be called the China News, and 
will be the first newspaper printed in English and owned 
by others than Chinamen to cater to the general Chinese 
public. Thomas F. Millard, well known as a war corre- 
spondent for American and English newspapers; C. Her- 
bert Webb, for a number of years connected with the 
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Hearst publications, and William Peck Banning, formerly 
with Hampton’s Magazine, will be associated with Mr. 
Fleisher in this American-Chinese newspaper enterprise. 


Advertising Advertising. 


That the Advertisers’ Corporation of British Colum- 
bia believes in its own “medicine” was demonstrated 
recently when it used a whole page in the Vancouver 
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Attractive ad. advertising advertising. 


World to call attention to advertising space which it had 
for sale on the fence at the local ball park. As will be 
noticed by the reproduction, the design is an attractive one 
and the argument good. 


New Sunday Magazine for Newspapers. 

The Family Magazine, published by the Abbott & 
Briggs Company, New York and Chicago, was issued as 
a magazine section of eight Sunday metropolitan news- 
papers on June 25. These newspapers are the Philadel- 
phia North American, Boston Globe, Washington Post, 
Pittsburg Dispatch, San Francisco Call, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Cincinnati Enquirer and Chicago Tribune. The 
new section will be issued the fourth Sunday of each 
month, and will not affect the regular monthly magazine 
issued on the second Sunday, published by the Abbott & 
Briggs Company. 


Journalistic Courtesy. 


In large letters at the head of its double-column edito- 
rial page, the Stites Signal, Stites, Idaho, proudly an- 
nounces “ Circulation last week, 500.” As Stites has 300 
population, this is doing very well. Kooskia has 301 popu- 
lation and a baseball team and the Kooskia Mountaineer. 
The Signal editorial refers to the ball team and the editor 
of the Mountaineer in these words: 


No greater affront was ever offered the business men of Stites than the 
editorial slush and newspaper slander emanating from the perverted quill 
of H. E. O’Donnell, ‘‘ editor, proprietor and conductor” of the Kooskia 
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Mountaineer, in his picayunish edition of Friday, April 28, 1911. Lack of 
sense, or puerile ignorance of the facts, impelled Editor O’Donnell (for 
lack of something better to say) to print the following purulent slam: 

“If Stites ever had a baseball team that could put it over Kooskia, we 
have yet to see them play, and last Sunday’s ball game was but a fair 
sample of what that town has always put up in the ball line. 

“‘ Twenty-seven to eight in favor of Kooskia! That’s a hot one for a 
town claiming past, present and future championships. But this was their 
first tryout, and it may be that in the next whirl Kooskia will be fed to 
the pigs. But let’s get back to Sunday’s game— can’t chop this off with 
the customary ‘ passing mention’ accorded matters of a lifeless nature. 

*“‘The weather was ideal, and the ‘sunkist’ hills looked as green as a 
St. Patrick’s Day parade. The ‘ Gemsters’ stood around with gaping eye- 
balls, like spectators at an aviation meet, and watched Kooskia knock 
flies and bases until their necks were long with thirst. It was a hot day — 
and a hot game. it was Stites’ day off. They couldn’t hit a haystack 
with a pick-ax, and ran bases like pallbearers at a funeral. If two-base 
hits were growing on the back of every man’s neck, they couldn’t reach 
’em with a feather duster. It looked as if the Amalgamated Union of 
Mexican Hoodoos were in session for work in the thirty-third degree. It 
was awful. The rooters stood about and whistled for help. Nothing mov- 
ing. 

“‘The Kooskia lads played bad enough at times — they became careless 
— but the ‘ Gemsters’ had their fins sewed up until they couldn’t catch a 
crazy quilt unless it was tied around their necks.” 

Yes, maybe “in the next whirl Kooskia will be fed to the pigs,” as 
proved the case in the game of Sunday, April 2, 1911 — less than a month 
before — when the Stites Juniors defeated Kooskia by the score of 21 to 6, 
a very fair simile to the game described by the Quill Twister, but in vice 
versa form. But, no matter who might be “ fed to the pigs,’’ any editor 
who either commands, or desires to command, the respect of the public, 
would never refer to anyone as a pig, unless 


Just here the ink-bottle fell over the concluding chap- 
ters. 


New Publications. 


Nara Visa, N. M.— New Mezico News. 

Fairground, L. I.— Herald. John Koob. 

Deerfield, Kan.— Echo. John F. Carter. 

Buhl, Minn.— Advertiser. F. G. Harris. 

Bicknell, Ind.— Monitor. Samuel Marsee. 

Weir, Tex.— News (daily). F. L. Fridge. 

Portola, Cal.— Gazette. Beecroft Brothers. 

Battle Creek, Mich.— Evening News (daily). 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Appeal. S. A. Thomas. 

Monticello, I1l.— Bulletin will issue a daily. 

Scranton, Pa.— Brains. Harry A. Woodworth. 

Tecumseh, Neb.— Elk Creek Citizen. T. W. Lally. 

Nortonville, Ky.— Despatch. O. Armstrong, editor. 

Waterbury, Conn.— Colonial Life. G. B. D’Ausilio. 

Montour, Iowa.— News Era (daily). Reverend Bosley. 

Columbia, S. D.— Columbian (daily). S. L. Cochrane. 

Morgan City, La.— Democrat. Schriever-Gray Company. 

Vancouver, Wash.— Spokesman (daily). Eugene Lawton. 

Toledo, Ohio.— Family Grocer (monthly). A. Weinandy. 

Greenwood, Miss.— Leflore County Herald. H. W. Harper. 

Texarkana, Tex.—- Messenger (monthly). Frank F. Quinn. 

New York city, N. ¥.— Women Lawyers’ Journal (monthly). 

H d, La.— Independ Progress. J. Irving Freeman. 

Newport, R. I.— T. T. Pitman will publish a daily newspaper. 

New York, N. Y.— Vision (quarterly). Walter Storey, editor. 

Belton, S. C.— Times (afternoon daily). J. Archer Willis, editor. 

Sherman, N. Y.— Chautauqua Independent. C. H. and M. S. Newell. 

Hearne, Tex — A new daily paper will be started by F. W. DeCroix. 

Athens, Ga.— Tribune (daily). T. J. Shackelford and Charles A. Vernoy. 

Athens, Tenn.— Magazine of Antique Firearms (monthly). G. E. Brown. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Industrial Magazine (monthly). Edward E. Saunders. 
see Moines, Iowa.— A Democratic daily paper will be started by C. W. 

iller. 

New Orleans, La.— Southern Commercial Review (monthly). 
Marks. 

Bethlehem, Pa.— Lehigh Herald (daily). 
Bechtel. 

Muskegon, Mich.— Morning Times. 
the News. 

Nashville, 
J. L. Brooks. 

Taylor, Tex.— Sunday Morning Sun. 
be distributed free. 

Ree Heights, S. D.— Review. A. E. Waterman, formerly owner of the 
Orient Argus and the Ardmore American. 

Los Angeles, Cal.— George H. Dunlop is the head of a new company 
which will start a new daily newspaper here shortly. 

Hazelton, B. C.— A daily newspaper will be started by Con Jones, who 
has been conducting a weekly newspaper at Kitselas. 





E. E. 
W. D. Seyfried and John 
James L. Smith, former editor of 
Tenn.— Daily Record (devoted to commercial 


interests). 


A. W. Brademan. The paper will 
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Changes of Ownership. 


Nowata, Okla.— Star. Sold to Fred D. Lamb. 

Mason, Tex.— Herald. Sold to S. F. Bethel. 

Elsmore, Ark.— Leader. Sold to C. O. Pearson. 

Sturgis, Mich.— Journal. Sold to E. A. Ferrier. 

Burnet, Tex.— Bulletin. Sold to T. E. Hammond. 

Emerson, Neb.— Enterprise. Sold to J. M. Paul. 

Freedom, Okla.— Express. Sold to L. C. Thomas. 

Sheffield, Iowa.— Press. Sold to Arthur L. Salsbury. 

Pulaski, Tenn.— Record. Sold to Laps D. McCord, Jr. 

Hobart, Okla.— Republican. Sold to John D. Appleby. 

Cobden, Ont.— Sun. F. B. Elliott to J. A. P. Hayden. 

Paonia, Colo.— Booster. C. L. Oliver to I. T. Hannold. 

Balcarres, Sask.— News. B. N. Woodhull to L. M. Small. 

Kanapolis, Kan.— Journal. K. L. Griffith to S. S. Rosell. 

Enterprise, Kan.— Weekly Push. Sold to S. R. Hamilton. 

Grove City, Pa.— Reporter. Sold to Harry K. Dougherty. 

Holdenville, Okla.— Democrat. Sold to E. McClung & Co. 

Amboy, Minn.— Herald. Jas. E. Brown to Earl R. Miller. 

Guttenberg, Iowa.— Press. Sold to L. and H. Meucheusky. 

Linden, Mich.— Leader. D. E. Blackmer to W. C. Williams. 

Mexia, Tex.— Weekly Enterprise. Sold to Major M. P. Houx. 

Lawson, Mo.— Review. Robt. S. Lyon to Fred M. Sanderson. 

Walden, N. Y.— Herald. Ward Windfield to W. J. Randalls. 

Claremore, Okla.— Talala Gazette. Sold to H. C. Rutherford. 

Henderson, N. C.— Gold Leaf. T. L. Manning to P. T. Way. 

Malvern, Ark.— Ark Meteor. P. S. Garden to S. H. Emerson. 

Lahoma, Okla.— Sun. Harris Grant to A. A. and D. D. Stull. 

Woodward, Iowa.— Enterprise. Chas. Haworth to Geo. E. Lee. 

Keene, N. H.— Cheshire Republican. Sold to Charles ‘F. Kelley. 

Richmond, Mo.— Conservator. Geo. A. Trigg to Robt. S. Lyon. 

Sinton, Tex.— San Patricio County News. Sold to J. C. Russell. 

Columbia, Wash.— Rainer Valley Citizen. Sold to Peter H. Sparks. 

Sturgis, Mich.— Times-Democrat. H. O. Eldridge to F. A. Russell. 

Mapleton, Iowa.— Press. H. V. Chapin to W. C. Hills, of Oakland. 

Chamberlain, S. D.— Democrat. D. F. Burkholder to Fred J. Croft. 

Greene, Iowa.— Butler County Press. F. H. Camp to Benj. Boardman. 

Des Are, Ark.— Guidon. R. F. Wair to S. A. Fife and H. B. Johnson. 

Camden, Ind.— Expositor. Sold to Mr. and Mrs. Byron Fluno, of Chi- 
cago. 
" ‘no Falls, Minn.— Gazette. James Aiken to G. E. Wilson, of St. 
aul. 

Center, Tex. 
Smith. 
: tee Ohio.— Free Press Times. J. D. Field & Bros. to J. J. Par- 
shall. 

Tiverton, Ont.— Watchman. A. N. McClure to H. M. Steincamp, of 
Detroit. 

Oroville, Cal.— Daily Register. Sold to Oroville Register Publishing 
Company. 

Globe, Ariz.— Silver Belt. J. T. Williams to Sidney Bieber, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Findlay, Ohio.— Morning Republican. Sold to I. N. Heminger and 
C. A. Wormley. 

Denver, Colo.— Evening Times. Sold to Col. W. R. Nelson, of the 
Kansas City Star. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo.— Daily Journal. E. Martindale to A. L. Neal, 
of Atchison, Kan. 

Chisholm, Minn.— Independent. Sold at auction to C. J. Johnson Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis. 

Carthage, N. Y.— Republican. Sold to Floyd J. Rich, formerly with 
the Hudson Republican. 

Russellville, Ky.— Logan County News. TT. B. Morgan and A. M. Harn- 
den to T. S. Brizendine. 

Hoopeston, Ill.— Herald. Sold to Chester A. Aldridge, formerly editor 
of the Mattoon (Iil.) Star. . 

Le Seuer, Minn.— Sentinel. Sold to W. Z. Zander, of the Prescott 
(Wis.) Independent-Tribune. 

Brattleboro, Vt.— New England Farmer. J. G. Ullery & Co., to the 
New England Farmer Company. 

Bonham, Tex.— News. Evans & Evans to E. B. Comstock and L. E. 
Discus, both of Kalida, Ohio. 

Palmyra, Pa.— Record. J. A. Fry to H. W. Eshleman, of Milton Grove, 
and G. R. Gingrich, of Palmyra. 

Arkadelphia, Ark.— Southern Standard. M. Clark to J. M. Smith, for- 
meryly of New Orleans Picayune. 

Rockdale, Tex.— Reporter and Messenger. R. W. H. Kennon to J. E. 
Cooke, formerly with the Brady Standard. 

Little Rock, Ark.— Democrat. Controlling interest sold to Elmer Clarke, 
formerly business manager of the New Orleans Jtem. 

Bethlehem, N. H.— White Mountain Echo. Estate of B. A. Appleton to 
C. E. Blanchard, formerly owner of the North Conway Reporter. 





Daily News and Weekly Champion. O. M. Gibbs to T. T. 


Consolidations. 


Andersonville, Ind.— Four County Herald has been taken over by the 
Brookville American. 

Sweetwater, Tex.— The Signal and The Reporter will be published as 
a daily and weekly paper. 








Luray, Va.— Page Courier and the Page News. W. C. Lauck, of the 
News, is the owner of the consolidated papers. 

Tacoma, Wash.— Western Tours and The Washington Historian, under 
the management of E. T. Weatherred and Wm. H. Gilstrap. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.— Press and Telegraph will be published as an_after- 
noon paper and called the Kalamazoo Telegraph-Press. E. N. Dingley, 
managing editor. 

Belton, Tex.— Journal-Reporter and the Belton Semi-weekly Democrat 
will be published as a weekly paper under the name of The Journal-Reporter. 
0. P. Pyle, proprietor. 


Suspensions. 


Dill, Ohio.— News. 

Geneva, Ill.— Patrol. 

Alaska, S. D.— Leader. 

Esmond, 8. D.— Herald. 

Pine Grove, Pa.— Sentinel. 

Elm Grove, W. Va.— Journal. 

Stoney Plain, Alta.— Advertiser. F. H. Schooley was the publisher. 

Kankakee, Ill.— The Sunday edition of the Republican has been sus- 
pended. 


Deaths. 


Harrisburg, Pa.— Charles E. Aughinbaugh, state printer. 

Bloomington, Ill.— William Osborne Davis, publisher of the Pantagraph. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— George E. Matthews, publisher of the Buffalo Express. 

Sacramento, Cal.—John H. Miller, editor of the Marysville (Cal.) 
Appeal. 

Stockton, Cal—F. J. Ryan, said to be the oldest newespaper man in 
Stockton. 

Lakeport, Cal.—Otha L. Stanley, a well-known newspaper man of 
northern California. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Frank Foster Reynolds, formerly one of the pub- 
lishers of the Talisman. 

Baltimore, Md.— Charles W. Sapp, president of the firm of Sapp Bros., 
printers. (Accidental.) 

Racine, Wis.— Richard Callender, thirty years connected with the Times. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War. 

Warsaw, N. Y.— John Underhill, publisher of the Wyoming County 
News and secretary of the Democratic State Editorial Association. 

Dawson, Alaska.— Judge Wilbur Cornell, veteran newspaper man of the 
Pacific Northwest. He was especially well known throughout Oregon. 

Sacramento, Cal.—John N. Larkin, for more than half a century 
engaged in newspaper work in Sacramento. He founded the Sunday Leader. 


Ogden, Utah.— Major E. A. Littlefield, pioneer newspaper man of the 
West, veteran of the Civil War and a close friend of the late Mark Twain. 

New York, N. Y.— Fred Robinson, known as the dean of New York 
newspaper proofreaders. He had been in charge of the World proofroom 
since 1868. 

St. Joseph, Mo.— George Rees, publisher of Mark Twain’s first writings. 
He published the Constitution, at Keokuk, Iowa, before the Civil War, and 
“Sam ”? Clemens was a printer on the paper. 

Chicago, Ill.— Herbert Johnson, president of the Co-operative Press. 
He was an active worker in the Ben’ Franklin Club movement, being presi- 
dent of the West Side organization. Mr. Johnson lost his life through 
drowning while on a visit in Florida. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— Isaac Moore, one of the city’s oldest printers. He 
was assistant sergeant-at-arms of the National House of Representatives 
during the Hayes-Tilden contest, and had charge of the congressional investi- 
gating committee which was sent to Louisiana to probe alleged frauds there. 





CELLON, A SUBSTITUTE FOR CELLULOID. 


In further reference to the report entitled “A Substi- 
tute for Celluloid” from this office, published in Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports for April 29, 1911: 

In view of the widespread interest-in the discovery of 
a product offering a good substitute for celluloid, as evi- 
denced by numerous inquiries received by this office rela- 
tive to its recent report on the subject, it may now be 
added that Doctor Eichengruen, the German chemist men- 
tioned as the discoverer of “ cellon,” may be addressed, as 
this office is now advised, at the Rheinisch-Westfaelische 
Sprengstoff Aktiengesellschaft, Cologne, Germany. The 
interest in Doctor Eichengruen’s discovery will be en- 
hanced by the recent theater fire disaster at Edinburgh, 
caused, according to reports, by the combustion of a cellu- 
loid lamp-shade.— Consul-General Frank D. Hill, Frank- 
fort, Germany. 





POULTRY FABLE. 
The hen returned to her nest only to find it empty. 
“Very funny,” said she; “I can never find things 
where I lay them.” 
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Cost and Prices at Denver. 


No organization in the printing trades is livelier or 
more valuable to its members and the nonmembers it 
touches than the Denver Typothetz. It issues “ The Den- 
ver Master Printers’ Bulletin,” and is a liberal user of 
printers’ ink in other directions. The Denverites seem to 
have constituted themselves sponsors for Colorado, and 
they are press-agenting for a large attendance of Colo- 
radans at the forthcoming gathering. In a signed type- 
written note the officers say, “We want Colorado to be 
up-to-date. So think it over and be prepared to act when 
you attend the meetings in September.” Then the writers 
go on to assure their readers that it is time to sit up and 
take notice, for while there has been a slight advance in the 
selling price of printing, yet in twenty-five years the cost 
of production has jumped fifty-two per cent. The letter 
inveighs against the guessing habit, and makes a strong 
and convincing plea for accuracy in knowing costs and 
carefulness in making estimates. 

This Typothetz has a get-there cost committee. While 
its report is of particular interest to Denver printers, yet 
it contains so many thought-begetting ideas that may be 
applied generally that we reprint the document in its 
entirety, as follows: 


COSTS AND SUGGESTED PRICE-LIST FOR SMALL PRINTING. 


The Cost Committee of the Denver Branch, United 
Typothetz of America, has prepared a suggested price-list 
to give the printers of Denver and vicinity a working basis 
for the prices that should be charged for small work. The 
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basis for this price-list is what they believe to be the aver- 
age cost of labor in the various shops of Denver that main- 
tain the cost system. In each class you will note that the 
committee has prepared a statement of the costs of one 
item which will give the basis of costs as figured by the com- 
mittee. 

It is not the intention of the committee nor of the Den- 
ver Branch, United Typothetez of America, to at any time 
issue an arbitrary price-list, and it is optional with you 
whether you use this list or not. However, your committee 
urges the necessity of a carefully installed cost system and 
a close comparison with this list of the actual cost of pro- 
duction, and feels that there will not be a very wide differ- 
ence from these figures. 

If you know what it costs to produce work you will not 
be inclined to sell it at a loss. A uniform selling price 
based on a uniform cost system is certainly a very desirable 
thing. Remember, if you don’t ask a profitable price, you 
will not get it. The grocer, butcher, dry goods merchant 
ask a profitable price based on their costs of handling, and 
get it, and ride in automobiles, but does the printer? 

No excessive profit is suggested in this list nor is it the 
intention of Denver Branch, United Typothete of America, 
to suggest any high prices, but you (members and non- 
members) are entitled to a fair remuneration for your time 
and your employees’ time and efforts. 

We therefore urge you to get as near these prices as 
possible. The committee would be glad to have an intelli- 
gent criticism of this price-list by all members and non- 
members. 

We trust that you (members and nonmembers) will 
codperate with the Denver Branch, United Typothete of 
America, in endeavoring to put the printing business of 
Denver on a basis that will give the same returns as other 
lines of business. : 

Very truly yours, 
F. B. ABERNATHY, 
H. F. Bunpy, 
M. R. FOLey, 
G. T. HOFFMAN, 
Cost Committee. 


ENVELOPES — ITEMS OF COST. 

















No. 63 XX No. 2 Rag Env. 500 1,000 | 2,000 | 3,000 5,000 10,000 
escent scarica ae cictsla sie ac eaten eaice aSaro maa $0.60 $1.15 $2.30 $3.45 $ 5.75 $10.50 
Composition, including lock-up.....................0005 .60 j .60 .60 .60 .60 
Press make-ready and running......................005 .60 85 1.55 2.25 3.65 7.85 
PURINE seo eel esd aircon sie 8s ciSU RCS ord Ses v's Dh owl PARLOUR ee RE KAN Pacinaldu danas wu alwa nad owe aus da yew eadatued wolweee ie kx Vaeetedeawedccben datas 

Wotalloontene vee aac anne sacs oen tala ates $1.80 $2.60 | 45 $6.30 $10.00 $18.95 
Profit suggested, 25%........0.cccecceccececceeceueees 45 6 | 1.15 1.60 2.50 4. 
PROGMUEROMIODS, os anes ccc csanawearacias ccdlnosine $2.25 $3.25 | $5.60 | $7.90 $12.50 $23.75 

















These prices are based on an average amount of composition and black ink. If cuts, heavy forms of composition 


or colored ink are required, charge extra covering same. 


“ Remember if you don’t ask a price you won’t get it.” 


ENVELOPES — SUGGESTED SELLING PRICES. 











SIZE GRADE Cost per 1,000 500 1,000 2,000 3,000 5,000 10,000 
a Te eae $1.15 $2.25 $3.25 $ 5.60 $ 7.95 $12.65 $23.75 
| Ree ie Sie.........c0.0...0-, 1.30 2.35 3.40 5.90 8.40 13.40 24.80 
li = —~ eee 1.75 2.85 4.15 7.35 10.55 16.95 32.00 
62 Coin, Rocky Mountain or Arcadia... . . 1.50 2.60 3.85 6.75 9.65 15.45 28.45 
64 | 50-Ib.No.i Manils.................. ‘50 2:00 2.75 4.60 6.45 10.15 18.65 

mw | Meeeeee...............c... 1:95 2:95 4.65 8.10 11.55 18.45 32.70 

10 | XXX No.2 Rag. 0000 2:20 3.20 5.00 8.75 12.50 20.00 34.75 
ond—Colorado, 

10 Columbine, Silver State.............. } 3.00 3.50 5.85 10.60 15.15 24.70 45.00 

10 | 50-b. No. 1.Manila.................. 1.30 2.35 3.40 5.90 8.40 13.40 24.80 
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LETTER-HEADS — ITEMS OF COST. 


















































10-lb. 11¢ stock 


SDSS ABO GOK. acicccanccascessdeonecacasenes 


























STOCK 





14-Ib. ruled bi!l-heads 
ee and lock-up 


Runnii 

Rupaine (100) 

Ink (it costs money) 
Deliver and wrap 





Tota: 
eine eels (not less than 25%) 








Suggested selling price 

















You should study and include every item entering into your costs. 


These costs are based on an average amount of 


composition and black ink. If forms contain cuts, heavy composition or colored ink, add to each item of cost accordingly. 
NotTEe.— Twenty per cent is added to the broken package lots and ten per cent discount deducted on the ten-thousand lot. 


RULED BILL-HEADS — SUGGESTED SELLING PRICES. 





SIZE. GRADE. Cost per 1,000 





No. 6 14-Ib. Atlanta-Kenilworth-Ferndale. 
No. 4 14-lb. Atlanta-Kenilworth-Ferndale 
No. 3 14-Ib. Atlanta-Kenilworth-Ferndale 
No. 2 14-lb. Atlanta-Kenilworth-Ferndale 























Ten per cent is added to the running and padding on size No. 2. 





$ .55 $2.35 


Statements, 5-lb 
-65 2.45 


Statements, 6-lb 











Vs 80 


$19.60 


$7.25 
20.80 


7.60 


$10.85 


$5.45 
2.90 3.80 5.70 11.40 











| $3.65 | 





SUGGESTED SELLING PRICES FOR CARDS AND POSTAL CARDS. 
These are minimum prices and should be increased if 
composition is unusually heavy or difficult or in colored 
ink. 
“A printer is entitled to a fair profit the same as any 
other business.” 








" 10,000 
$21.50 


Bag res pee 
| $3.25 Coc 





Business Cards, cost, 75¢ or less! $2.25 








= [an $11.50 
| 
| 


1,000 | 2,000 
, $3.75 


| 0 
| $2.00 | $2.75 


50 | 100 : 200 
$1.75 





Government Postals, furnished.| $1.50 | $1.60 








All bills to be due tenth of month following purchase 


of goods. 
No cash discount to be allowed. 


All stamped envelopes and postals must be furnished 
by customer. 

Transient customers or parties unknown must make a 
deposit covering at least fifty per cent of the cost of work 
ordered at the time of placing order. 

Rush jobs requiring overtime work will be billed at the 
regular price, plus the additional cost of labor and over- 
head expense. 

This class of work should be discouraged unless it is 
possible to get a profitable price. 

In brief work and similar work, author’s changes should 
be charged extra. 

If customer furnishes stock (which should be discour- 
aged in every way) charge the usual profit on same. 

In considering these prices it should be remembered 
that the scale in Denver is $24 a week, and the eight-hour 
day prevails. The Denver Typothetz also issues a uniform 
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estimating blank which is intended to guard the estimator 
against omitting items when he is figuring on a job. These 
blanks are sold in lots of fifty for 50 cents. 

This hustling organization is presided over by William 
H. Kistler, with G. T. Hoffman as vice-president, while 
William G. Chamberlin, Jr., is secretary and Sidney East- 
wood carries the wampum bag. 


The Most Important Job. 


The unprofitable job is at least twice as important as 
the profitable job. It will pay you well to ponder that 
deeply. Suppose a man gets four jobs of $100 each; on 
one he loses $20 and on each of the other three he makes 
$20. When a printer does that, he feels that it is only one 
in four and does not matter much. He tries to forget it as 
soon as possible. However, in results it figures out as 
follows: 


Pe AMO aio, vi Daipicid alas tlw soe asin nee $100.00 $20.00 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


Loss, 

Profit, 
Profit, 
Profit, 


Totals $400.00 Profit, $40.00 
He has done $400 worth of business with a profit of $40 
or ten per cent. Suppose he cuts out the losing job, he 
would have done $300 worth of business, have a profit of 
$60 or twenty per cent, just a doubling of his percentage 
of profit. But suppose a cost system helped him to get job 
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No. 1 at a profit also, he would have $400 worth of business, 
a profit of $80 or twenty per cent. Attend to that unprofit- 
able job and double your profit. In this connection, it 
might be well also to inquire closely concerning new work 
that seems to come your way. It may be some one’s “ most 
important job.” — Ben Franklin Witness. 


Wants Detailed Costs of Monotype. 


“TI would appreciate it very much if you would send 
me any facts that you may have at hand relative to the 
cost of monotype composition, showing itemized cost of 
keyboard composition, casting, proofreading, etc.” 

Answer.— We regret to say that we are unable to find 
that any printers have analyzed the cost of Monotype com- 
position as closely as your inquiry demands. We have 
inquired of the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, whose statis- 
tics show only an hour-cost ranging from $2.15 to $2.40 per 
hour. Have any of our readers compiled statistics of the 
character desired by our correspondent? 


Hour Costs in Cleveland. 


Please note the hour costs here tabulated. They show 
what twenty Clevelanders think they know of the costs. 

A circular and reply post-card were sent to all local 
printers. These figures are the result of the inquiry. 
There was nothing on the post-cards to show what shop the 
answer represented.— The Fellowcraft News. 


HOUR COSTS OF TWENTY CLEVELAND PRINTERS. 
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The Fellowcraft Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 


From Robert S. Clegg, editor of the Fellowcraft News, 
we have received a copy of this new stimulator to better 
business methods. Selections from it will find a place in 
this department from time to time. Mr. Clegg reports that 
the officers of the Ben Franklin Club of Cleveland are: 
J. F. Berkes, president; G. H. Gardner, vice-president; 
James A. Cannon, secretary; D. F. Kaber, treasurer. 

Meetings are held in the Fellowcraft clubrooms. There 
are now twenty-five offices represented in the Ben Franklin 
Club. The directors are: C. P. Carl, O. S. Hubbell, C. O. 
Bassett, B. F. Corday, B. B. Eisenberg, T. E. Whitworth 
and C. W. Klaminzer. 


The Small Country Shop. 


C. F. McLaughlin, president of the C. F. McLaughlin 
Publishing Company, Olney, Illinois, sends a number of 
forms exemplifying his cost-finding system and says: 
“Ours is a small country shop doing commercial printing 
and publication work exclusively, and I have found that 
the country printer has fully as many items of cost as his 
city competitor, and in many instances the country print- 
er’s expense is practically as great as that of the city 
printer, comparing investments. 

“The sheet bearing the caption ‘ Distribution of Ex- 
penses’ is a form practical for any small shop, and con- 
clusively proves the presence of overhead expenses in such 
an institution. It might be interesting to know that the 
aggregate of the items listed as general expense often 
exceeds that of the items listed under the head of manufac- 
turing expenses, including labor and other direct costs. 
Yet we are quite familiar with competition that ‘ figures’ 
that the stocks for a job will cost so much, it will take so 
long to set and print the job at such and such a cost, then 
adds from ten to twenty-five per cent of this estimate for 
‘profit’ and quickly quotes a price to the customer about 
twenty-five per cent below the actual cost of production.” 


Fifteen Lots of Bill-heads. 


In a medium sized Cincinnati printing-office, records on 
fifteen lots of bill-heads were found to give averages as 
follows: Composition, 1:17; make-ready, 31 minutes; run- 
ning on 500 lots, 30 minutes; 1,000 lots, 50 minutes. The 
fifteen lots contained 22% M. bill-heads and the average 
time for padding and trimming was 18 minutes per M. 
Figuring costs at $1 per hour for composition and 75 cents 
for job-press work and cutting and padding, we have: 


500 1,000 
Oominpettton; Whe -6.ccaccscaucceciceasiocwane $1.27 $1.27 
Make-veady,. ST WMiMbes: 6366.4. cscssieveaeeacse 39 39. 
Running: 
500 — 30 minutes 
1,000 — 50 minutes 
Padding, at 18 minutes per M............... 
Delivery 
Stock (say) 


POR: cccosccktawesasenesbheesadiaaw ae $3.85 


Many printers have glanced at the Philadelphia price- 
list, and because it put a value of $4 upon something that 
they have been selling for $2.50, they have placed it in a 
pigeonhole. It may comfort these printers to know that 
the list is not right (we say so). It quotes 500 — $0.60 
bill-heads, at $3.01; it should be $3.06. It quotes 1,000 at 
$3.83; it should be $3.85. We invite printers to join with 


us in trying to demonstrate that the list is not right. We 
promise all live participants ample reward. 

It must always be remembered that composition includes 
corrections and lock-up.— Cincinnati (Ohio) Ben Franklin 
Witness. ye 


First Annual Cost Congress of Ohio Printers, 
October, 1911. 


At the regular meeting of the Columbus Ben Franklin 
Club held on June 2 a committee was appointed to make 
arrangements for a Cost Congress of the Printers of the 
State of Ohio. E. T. Miller is chairman of the committee, 
which includes F. J. Heer, D. B. Neil, and W. R. Colton, 
secretary. The committee is given power to add to its 
number and to appoint subcommittees. The following has 
been issued: 


As there is a strong sentiment favoring greater knowledge of costs in the 
printing trade of the United States, it has seemed wise to ask the opinion 
of the printers’ organizations and interested printers of Ohio as to the 
advisability of calling a cost congress of all the printers of this State, to 
be held in Columbus, in October next. 

The cost system is here to stay, and the more we can learn about it, 
and the more interest we can arouse in the subject, the better prepared 
will we be to meet changing conditions. 

Kindly let us have your judgment in the matter. Is not the time ripe 


for concerted action? 
Fraternally, 


Committee. 
Composition Hour-cost Rate. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Ben Franklin 
Club of Chicago, held Thursday evening, May 25, 1911, it 
was regularly moved and seconded that: 

WHEREAS, Many cost records have been placed before us, from time to 
time, with regard to the cost of producing hand composition; and, 

Wuereas, The latest figures compiled by the cost committee of this club 
for the first three months of 1911, under the advanced scale of wages, show 
that the average cost of the productive or salable hour in Chicago is $1.31, 
and as we believe these figures are accurate, we do hereby 

Resolve, That hereafter the members of the Ben Franklin Club of Chi- 
cago do recognize this cost rate of $1.31 per hour, and will so recognize it 
in all their estimates and charges. 

The introduction of the resolution provoked consid- 
erable discussion, taken part in by Messrs. Goodheart, 
Renneker, Pryor, Walton, Kirchner, Harman, Kinney, 
Morgan, Hartman, Thompson and others. Mr. Kinney’s 
remark that the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago should 
stand for something definite, for squareness and honesty, 
for fair play between buyer and seller, and for closer 
codperation, found responsive chord around the table, and 
eventually the resolution as printed above was carried 
unanimously and heartily. 

The secretary was instructed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to all secretaries of Ben Franklin clubs and kindred 
organizations, to the trade press, and to all the employing 
printers of Chicago. 


Wanted — Information on ‘‘ How to Begin.”’ 


A writer from Northern Michigan says: “ We are very 
much interested in the question of costs. We presume, 
however, we are in the same boat with hundreds of other 
country printers when this question is brought up. We 
have read columns of matter on the subject, but still 
remain in the dark as to the proper way to commence a 
practical system. It hardly seems to us that the elabo- 
rate systems in use by the larger offices are adaptable to 
our business. We think we would be safer in starting with 
something simpler that we would be sure to continue than 
to use a more comprehensive scheme and not continue it. 
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We have here the smaller offices to contend with, and again 
the larger competitors whose sole object is to get the work, 
regardless of profit. We believe that if we could present a 
simple and practical system to the employing printers here 
we could get them together and make a start. We are very 
anxious to get something started, but frankly admit that 
we are in a quandary as to how to proceed, and would 
greatly appreciate any suggestions or advice you could 
offer.” , 
**What You Don’t Know WILL Hurt You.” 


“ What you don’t know can’t hurt you,” may be true as 
a moral axiom; but in business you can not afford not to 
know in what direction you are going. The business ocean 
has its charts as well as the briny deep. It is for us to test 
and verify these business charts, to compare our expe- 
riences so that out of our efforts may come the greatest 
possible security financially to the printing and allied 
trades. 

Can a Printer Practice Salesmanship? 
(An actual occurrence.) 

To the printer enters a preacher from Alabama, “I 
want,” said he, “ some cards; what is the price? ” 

“For 100 cards — $1.50; for 1,000 cards — $3” (stock 
90 cents per thousand, three lines of type, shaded text). 

“But, never have I paid more than $1 for 100 cards.” 

“True, and you can get 100 cards for 35 cents if you 
want that kind of card.” [The nerve of the printer! ] 

“ But — what difference is there between such cards at 
35 cents and at $1.50 for 100? ” 

“What difference is there between your sermons and 
some sermons we hear from other preachers?” [Awful 
gall.] 

The preacher, laughing: 
$3.”’ — The Observer. 

Some ‘ Copy.”’ 

Estimators are inclined to pay too little attention to the 
kind of copy to be supplied, when making figures on jobs. 
Instead of making a profit, a loss is often sustained simply 
on account of “ rotten copy,” which had not been taken into 
consideration. The following letter from Irwin C. Gaumer, 
of Salt Lake City, gives a good illustration of what some- 
times blows into a composing-room. Mr. Gaumer does not 
say how much he charged for “ professional ” service, but it 
undoubtedly was worth more than the printing of the job 
itself. Here is the letter: 

“T am enclosing in this letter a sample of work that, 
while it is principally straight matter (that is ‘ straight’ 
after I got it untangled), it is quite a complex affair. I am 
giving you a typewritten copy of the matter as it came to 
me, only I have typewritten it direct from the copy, which 
was a very illegible piece of manuscript written by a Japa- 
nese who knew what he wanted, but did not know how to 
say it in the English language. Here is the copy: 


Prog. 1. 


A-da-chi-ga-ha-ra, (about 10 A. D.) (name of the play). 
from the title. 

House of Ken-ji-yo (name of a man). 

Ancient time; people of military family of Japan should be obeyed to 
the words of master or of parent or elder brother and sister absolutely. 

Ken-ji-yo had a daughter whose name was So-de-ha-gi, she against to 
the word of her father therefore she was driven out from the house though 
she was a married woman. Some years later she lost her eyes and were 
wandering other provinces. After she wandering she came on the front 
of father’s house, it was out of mind to her, on the contrary, her father 
found to be his daughter and still he did not forgive her. Sa-da-to (name 
of husband) her husband was in the house to kill Ken-ji-yo, already, by 
changing his dress also hid head hair and after death of Ken-ji-yo, Sodehagi 
her husband and_ brother-in-law, Ha-chi-man-ta-ro-yo-shi-ye (mame of a 
man), were meet together. 


“T will take 1,000 cards for 


Act 3 selected 
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Scene 1.— So-de-ha-gi (daughter of Ken-ji-yo) came on the front of her 
father’s house. 

Scene 2.— Death of Ken-ji-yo. 

Scene 3.— Meeting of Four. 


1.— Japanese sword dance. 

2.— Oriental dance. 

Prog. 3. 

{Let me say here that the third part of the program is an entirely 
different playlet from the first part.] 

TAI-KO-KI (biography of Taiko) (about 1400 A. D.), Taiko is his 
later name, former name was Ha-shi-ba-hi-sa-yo-shi (she). 

Selected Act 10 from the title. 

The Battle of A-ma-ga-sa-ki. 

This was a battle of the two powerful knights of O-da-no-bu-na-gi and 
their name were Ha-shi-ba-hi-sa-yo-shi and Ta-ke-chimitsuhi-de, latter one 
contrived to conquire all of the province of Japan by slaying his master 
and he killed him. At the time Ha-shi-ba-hi-sa-yo-shi (she) had been 
western country of Japan with his army to conquire the chief of provinces. 
He getting the news of murder returned toward east and he met with 
murder, “‘ Ta-ke-chi-mi-tsu-hi-de ” at the A-ma-ga-sa-ki (between Kyoto and 
Osaka), at last he slaying him conquired all provinces and he got the title 
of Taiko. 

Scene 1.— Wedding of Tu-ji-ro and Ha-tsu-ha-na before starting to the 
battle-field. 

Scene 2.— Ta-ke-chi-mi-tsu-hi-de killed his mother by his mistake that 
he thought Ha-shi-ba-hi-sa-yo-shi (she) was there. A little later his son 
came back from the battle-field by injure and reported that is impossible 
to defend great army of Ha-shi-ba-hi-sa-yo-shi (she). 

Scene 3.— Ha-shi-ba-hi-sa-yo-shi appeared in the house also his knight 
Ka-to-ki-yo-ma-sa came in and Ta-ke-chi-mi-tsu-hi-de was captured. 

(This is the end, thank goodness.) 


“The paragraph in parenthesis, however, was not in 
the manuscript. 

“ The above is the copy and the enclosed slip [which we 
reproduce herewith] is the program that the Japanese gen- 
tleman O. K.’d. 


PROGRAM 


Part 1 
A-DA-CHI-GA-HA-RA 


Selected Act 3 from the Title 
— 
TIME — About 10 A. D. 
PLACE - House of Ken-ji-yo, (Name of a man.) 
—_— 
NOTE — In ancient times people of the military families of Japan had to obey the 
words of Master, Parent, Elder Brother or Sister. 
—_ 
STORY OF THE PLAY 
: Ken-ji-yo had a daughter whose name was So-de-ha-gi, she dis- 
obeying the word of her father was driven out from his house, although she 
was a married woman. Some years later she lost her eye-sight and was 
wandering over other provinces. After long lerings she unc iously 
came to the front of her father's house, but on the contrary her father knew it 
to be his daughter, and even then refused to forgive her. At the same time 
Sa-da-to, her husband disguising himself and changing his name to Prince Ka- 
stu-ra was secreted in Ken-ji-yo's house to kill him. After the death of Ken- 
ji-vo, So-de-ha-gi and her husband and Ha-chi-man-to-ro-yo-shi-ye, her 
brother-in-law met. 





Scene 1° So-d2-ha-gi, daughter of Ken ji-yo at the front of her father's house 
@eene 2. Death of Ken-ji-yo. 
Scene 3: Meeting of the four. 


Part 2 


1 Japanese Sword Dance 
2 Oriental Dances. 


Part 3 
THE BATTLE OF A-MA-GA-SA-KI 


Selected Act 10 from the Title 


TAIKOKI, Biograghy of Taiko Taiko is his later name, his former 
name was Ha-sht-ba-hl-s0-p0-olW. Time about 1400 A D 
(she) 


STORY OF THE PLAY 


The battle of A-ma-ga-sa-ki was between éhe two powerful 

Knights of O-da-no-bu-na-ga, their names were Ha-shi-ba-hi-sa-yo-shi and 
Ta-ke-chi-mi-tsu-hi-de. The latter one contrived that he could conquer all of 
provinces of Japan by slaying his master.so he killed him. At the time 
Ha-shi-ba-hi-sa-yo-shi had been in the western part of Japan with his army 
trying to conquer the chief of provinces, upon hearing of the murder he return- 
ed towerds the east. He met Ta-ke-chi-mi-tsu-hi-de at the A-ma-ga-sa-ki, 
between Kyoto and Osaka there slaying him, thus conquering all provinces 
and acquiring the title of Taiko 

Scene 1: Wedding of Tu-ji-ro and Ha-tsu-ha na before starting to the battlefield 

Scene 2. Ta-ke-chi-stu-hi-de killed his mother by mistake thinking that Ha-shi- 
ba-hi-sa-yo-shi was there | Later his son came back from the battle-field injured reporting 
that it was impossible to defend the great army of Ha-shi-ba-hi-sa-yo-shi 

Scene 3: Ha-shi-ba-hi-sa-po-shi appeared in the house and his knight Ka-to-ki-po- 
ma-sa came in and Ta-ke-chi-mi-tsu-hi-e was captured. 


“Tf you think that this is a ‘ kink,’ class it as that or 
anything else that you want to and use it if you want to. 
In my opinion it is a dandy with a big ‘ D.’” 
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Wants Information on Costs for Folding Paper-box 
Business. 


A Chicago man says: “ Please send me information 
concerning printed matter on manufacturing costs, esti- 
mating methods, etc., in the printing business and particu- 
larly in the folding paper-box business.” Who can help 
him out? 


Printers’ Terms of Sale. 


The Chicago Printing Trades Credit Association has 
issued a large poster printed in red and black for distribu- 


PRINTERS’ TERMS OF SALE. 


Net Cash. No Discount Allowed. 

Transient customers must leave a 
deposit with orders and pay balance 
on delivery of work. 

Open accounts are due Ist of month 
and payable 10th of month following 
delivery. Accounts 30 days overdue will 
be charged interest. 

Delinquent accounts will be placed with 
The Printing Trades Credit Association 
for collection. 








tion among the printers of the city. A reproduction of the 
poster is shown. In a circular attached to the poster the 
association says: 


The accompanying sign (Printers’ Terms of Sale) is sent you with the 
compliments of The Printing Trades Credit Association. 

We wish you to have it neatly framed and hung in a conspicuous place 
in your office. Or, if you prefer, send your errand boy with $1 to the 
office of the Association, room 601, Monadnock block, for a copy framed 
ready for hanging. 

All offices should endeavor to establish these selling terms, so that buyers 
may know just when their bills are due, and when they are expected to 
pay them. 

Also bear in mind that you are legally entitled to interest on accounts 
after you send a statement the first of the month for work delivered the 
previous month, at the rate of five per cent per annum. Don’t hesitate to 
render bills for interest if you want what you are entitled to, and can 
collect. 

The last paragraph of the sign will offend no honest man — only the 
trade you do not want. 


The Meetings at Denver. 


CALL FOR THE COST CONGRESS. 

Prefacing it with a personal note urging that the 
expense should be charged against the attendant’s business, 
the American Printers’ Cost Commission has issued its call 
for the meeting to be held at Denver next September. In 
addition to the argument that attending the congress is a 
business proposition, Chairman Morgan takes the recipients 
into his confidence and tells them how they are bound to 
make the trip a profitable one. 

He points out that preceding congresses were prolific 
of benefits from the extemporaneous remarks of the attend- 
ants, and expresses the hope that the question-box method 
will be largely used at Denver. So he says: 

“To get the most good from this next congress, we 
would further suggest’that from now on whenever a ques- 
tion arises in your mind regarding the efficiency or the 
running of your plant, the keeping of your cost system, or 
anything of importance to which you would like an answer, 
just jot it down, making, as it were, a memorandum to take 
with you to the Cost Congress for the purpose of obtaining 
the information desired.” 

After announcing that every master printer is cordially 
invited to be at the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, on Sep- 
tember 7 to 9, the call runs along this wise: 

“ Representatives and delegates of all printers’ organ- 
izations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
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will be present, and employing printers not at present affil- 
iated with trade organizations are especially invited to be 
present. 

“This meeting is called to continue and further the 
work of standardization of cost-finding methods, also to 
further the universal installation of the Standard Uniform 
Cost-finding System. 

“The First and Second International Cost Congresses 
have proved their worth. They have performed wonders in 
directing attention to the evils afflicting the trade, and have 
developed and expounded the remedies. The spirit in which 
these problems have been investigated, discussed and solved 
has been most admirable. It has astonished veterans in the 
work of craft welfare. 

“This spirit has developed a sense that every one of us 
owes something to the craft; and the congresses have 
proved that on paying that something there is always rich 
compensation. 

“ Cost congresses and cost finding have established the 
era of good feeling in the craft, and have brought forth the 
determination that the trade is going to be better in the 
future than it has been in the past. You can not afford to 
miss the mental stimulus and business knowledge that will 
be dispensed at Denver. 

“An excellent program is in process of preparation and 
will be published in the August issue of the trade press. 
Appropriate entertainment will be provided, and a profit- 
able and enjoyable time is assured to all. 

“ Literature descriptive of the beautiful city of Denver 
and Colorado’s wonderful scenic attractions, as well as all 
information as to hotel accommodations, will be cheerfully 
furnished upon application to Mr. William G. Chamberlin, 
Jr., Secretary, 1032 Eighteenth street, Denver, Colorado. 

“ Owing to the great interest manifested by our trade in 
the matter of cost-finding methods and organization during 
the past two years, it is confidently expected that this will 
be the largest, most successful and most profitable meeting 
of printers ever held, and your own personal interests urge 
that you be present.” 


UNITED TYPOTHET® OF AMERICA CONVENTION. 


As has been noted several times in these pages, the 
United Typothete of America will hold its twenty-fifth 
annual convention at Denver on September 4-6. The pro- 
gram committees of both organizations have made such 
arrangements as will not only prevent a clash, but insure 
harmony. Eastern delegates have made elaborate arrange- 
ments to travel west on two or possibly more special trains. 
All the luxurious equipment of a modern limited train will 
be there, plus player-pianos on the observation cars, and 
the trains will be known on time-cards as “ The U. T. A. 
Special Train de Luxe.” 

An enticing itinerary has been mapped out, and a glance 
at the places to be visited and the manner of reaching them 
dispels all that tired feeling which overcomes some persons 
when a long trip is in prospect. 

The Chicagoans have made arrangements for similar 
train or trains on the Chicago & North Western, and are 
staying awake nights devising means whereby they can 
make the Easterners take their dust; indeed, their real pur- 
pose is to put the grandeur of the coronation in the shade. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION WANTS EMPLOYERS 
AS GUESTS. 

The unique feature of the preliminary arrangements is 
an invitation from President Lynch to the Cost Congress 
and Typothete to take a day off and visit the Union Print- 
ers’ Home at Colorado Springs as guests of the Interna- 
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tional Typographical Union. If, as is thought will be the 
case, the invitation is accepted, there will be a chapter of 
novelty —a union entertaining employers on a large scale 
at their Home, the only one of its kind in the world, and the 
finest and most valuable piece of collective craft property 
in America. 


A Kick on Printing Prices at Bountiful, Utah. 


The printer’s profits are too bountiful in the opinion of 
a dairyman at Salt Lake City. He ordered a job of one 
thousand milk-tickets, printed with stub, machine perfora- 
tion, duplicate numbering, bound in ten books, 2% by 8. 
The price was $4. The work was done by the Carr Print- 
ing Company, of Bountiful, Utah. A similar job was done 
for him last year, but a three-thousand-dollar lot was 
ordered, and the price was $2.75 a thousand. The reason 
for the difference in the price per thousand between one- 
thousand lots up to five-thousand lots was explained to him 
a year ago. But this is what he says: 


Car Printing Co.—I1 am simply disgusted with the way you have 
in raising the price on your work the way you do. When I first 
started Mr. Call only charged $2.75 per 1,000 and you said you 
would hold his prices now with out any cause other than graft or 
greed on your part you have kept on raising your price until now 
you charge $4.00. now you can go to h—1l for my work I can get 
them at any house for $3.25 per 1,000 just as good as any work 
you ever done. 


All of which goes to show that much pains must be exer- 
cised to educate the customer. 





THE TYPOTHETAE— WHAT IT IS AND WHAT 
IT STANDS FOR. 


So general is the desire for one big employers’ associa- 
tion, that the advocates of the various forms of organiza- 
tion are putting their claims before the printing-trade 
public. On the ground for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, with ancient activities in the printer mind, the 
United Typothete naturally receives the lion share of 
attention and criticism in the discussion that is now going 
on. Appreciating this fact, its officers have prepared a 
statement, which we are pleased to give a place in our 
columns: 


To the end that every one interested may be made familiar with the 
work of the United Typothete of America, and that apprehension as to its 
aims and objects may be corrected, we would call attention to the fact 
that it is a voluntary association of master printers organized to advance 
the interests of its membership in particular and incidentally to bring 
about better conditions in the entire printing industry —an industry, by 
the way, which ranks seventh in importance in the United States. When 
the Typothete was organized, twenty-four years ago, it was brought into 
being because of the crystallization of the belief that an organization of 
master printers was a necessity. Theretofore the employers were unorgan- 
ized, though their employees were acting as a uuit in practically all 
branches of the business. 

While more or less attention has always been paid to questions of costs 
and other matters relating to efficiency and manag t, it was not until 
about three years ago that the organization as a whole saw the necessity 
of broadening the scope of its work to an extent that would permit it to 
include everything which in any way has a bearing on the interests and 
welfare of its membership. With the adoption of this broader policy it 
was decided to drop from consideration, so far as the national body was 
concerned, the question of whether shops were to be “ open” or “ closed,” 
as it was seen that this was a matter which could best be handled by the 
local branches or by the individual plant. 

That the new policy was a move in the right direction is proven by the 
astonishing increase in the membership of the United Typothete of Amer- 
ica since its adoption. Membership in the Typothete is now seen to be, 
indirectly, a source of actual profit, for the expense is merely nominal and 
the benefits great. 

Perhaps the most important work being done at this time by the inter- 
national organization is the installation of cost-finding systems. A force 
of twelve field-men is constantly employed, and they are moved from point 
to point throughout the United States as occasion demands. Each is an 
expert in the science of cost-finding. During the past twelve months 
ipward of a thousand systems have been installed, the work necessitating 
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an outlay of nearly $50,000. The coming twelvemonth will see still 
greater activity and a larger expenditure. It is an important fact, too, 
that the cost of installing these systems has been returned to the members 
of the Typothete several times over, for the first result of the use of a 
system is always a decided advance in selling prices—an advance fully 
warranted, in the view of the fact that printers’ profits have in the past 
been woefully inadequate. Price advances— and these have averaged from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent, with practically no falling-off in the volume 
of business — have not been the only benefit given by membership in the 
Typothete, and the use of its cost-finding system. The system points out 
numerous small leaks which always and unavoidably exist in the plant oper- 
ated in the old way, and by showing them to exist, permits of their elim- 
ination, with a consequent large saving. The system shows, too, the 
amount of nonproductive time and what causes it, so that, if it is unnec- 
essary (such as time lost searching for sorts, or because of too large a 
percentage of distribution), it may be cut out. Again, the United Typoth- 
ete system unerringly points out the jobs which are being done at too low 
a price — those “ regular” jobs which every office does each week or every 
month and which are so often sold at cost or below. It is a fact that the 
actual cost figures furnished by the Typothete system have enabled its 
members to get higher prices for such work in hundreds of instances, and 
in seventy-five per cent or more of the cases the customer pays the advance 
without protest, because he sees that it is warranted. When he will not 
pay it the work is refused, for it is better to decline to take the job than 
to lose money on it. Because of the great value of cost-finding systems to 
its members, the United Typothete of America rightly considers their 
installation its most important work at the present time. 

However, the activities of the Typothete are by no means confined 
to the installation of cost-finding systems. Many other matters of great 
importance are taken up. For example, it is well known that the cus- 
tomer of the printer can go to almost any paper-dealer, no matter in what 
city or section he may be located, and buy stock at prices as low as those 
given the printer, and this notwithstanding the fact that easily ninety per 
cent of the business of paper-dealers comes from printers. This is a state 
of affairs existing in no other line. It is an unjust policy, and because of 
it the printer often finds it impossible to add any profit at all to the cost 
price of the paper he sells, nor has he ever been able to add a profit 
which is at all comparable to that made in other lines of merchandising. 
This grave trade abuse is now being taken up actively by the Typothetz, 
and a great deal of progress has already been made. The Committee on 
Trade Customs of the United Typothete of America met with the Execu- 
tive Committees of the two paper-trade associations recently and presented 
so strong a case that the latter appointed standing committees to meet 
with the Typothete representatives and bring about an agreement regard- 
ing this and a number of other important matters along the lines suggested 
by the Typothete and in accordance with the best interests of all. The 
committees are still working on the details, but, thanks to the United 
Typothete of America, these abuses, among the gravest suffered by the 
printing industry, will be corrected at an early day. 

The maintenance of a force of experts who devote their time to the 
installation of cost-finding systems, and the bringing about of more satis- 
factory relations with the supply houses, are matters which can only be 
handled successfully by a powerful national association. So far as that is 
concerned, however, practically every question may be settled nationally 
if anything of real and permanent benefit is accomplished. This being 
true, it must be admitted that there is a great work ahead of the United 
Typothete of America. It must also be admitted, in view of what we 
have said above, that the Typothete is a wide-awake, virile, progressive 
organization which is actually doing things. All will be interested, there- 
fore, in the following statement of its aims and objects, which shows its 
broad field of endeavor: 

Education of printers in matters of cost of production. 

Education of printers in the benefit of organization, keeping especially 
in mind the greater power of one than of several associations. 

The encouragement of more friendly relations and of greater confidence 
between printers, regardless of whether they are located in the same city 
or in widely scattered sections. , 

The promotion of trade schools for the education of printers. 

The installation, under the supervision of experts, of scientific cost-find- 
ing systems. 

The maintenance of credit bureaus. 

The standardization of printing plants. 

Suggesting plans for the rearrangement of workrooms, to the end that 
there may be greater economy in the expenditure of time. 

The establishment of satisfactory trade relations with paper-dealers, 
supply houses, machinery-builders, and all those from whom equipment or 
supplies are purchased. 

The standardization of shop practices. 

The promotion of mutual fire-insurance companies. 

The education of printers in the principles of scientific management. 

The maintenance of a free employment bureau. 

The education of managers and men in matters of efficiency. 

Education in the essentials of time requirements as they relate to all 
the processes entering into the production of printing. 
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Advising the membership concerning the purchase of new machinery or 
other equipment. 

All other matters coming up from time to time which in any way affect 
the interests of the master printer. 

The above is the platform of the United Typothete of America. It will 
be seen that almost every item must be taken up nationally if anything 
worth while is to be accomplished. So far as insurance is concerned, two 
mutual companies have already been formed through the influence of the 
Typothetz, and the organization is supporting the School of Printing at 
Indianapolis both morally and financially. Of a truth it is a broad plat- 
form, and one in every way commendable. We are glad to publish it, for 
in many quarters there seems to be a deplorable amount of misinformation 
regarding the objects and aims of the United Typothete of America. There 
can be no excuse for further failure to know and understand precisely what 
the Typothete stands for, as this declaration of principles is explicit and to 
the point. 





PRINTING PRESSMEN’S CONVENTION. 


Too late for extended comment in this issue, the Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union dedicated its home at 
Hale Springs, Tennessee. The occasion was the assembling 
of the delegates and others composing the twenty-third 
annual convention of the organization. What is collo- 
quially called “the home” of this union is in reality an 
estate comprising several hundred acres on which it is pro- 
posed to house a well-equipped technical school, offices for 
the officials, and facilities for printing the American Press- 
man, the official organ of the union. In addition to this a 
tuberculosis sanitorium and a home for aged and invalid 
members are being developed, which institutions will not 
only add prestige to the organization, but be of material 
benefit to its members. 

Among the matters that engaged the attention of the 
delegates was the renewal of the contract with the Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Association and a scheme for defraying 
the expenses of all delegates from funds of the Interna- 
tional Union. A rather unusual subject will be the consid- 
eration of the action of the board of directors in removing 
Third Vice-President Kreitler from office. That gentle- 
man represented the web-press men in the higher councils 
of the organization, and, it is alleged, did not have a very 
high regard for the sanctity of contracts, so his fellow- 
directors felt constrained to shorten his “ directing” 
career. 

Pressmen have a goodly number of irons in the fire, and 
it is not surprising that ways and means for financing 
their ventures should occupy the time of delegates. Not- 
withstanding the present drain and the prospective heavy 
dues, the membership has increased at an unprecedented 
rate, the total now being given as more than twenty-three 
thousand, and “ Twenty-five thousand in a year” is the 
latest pressmen’s slogan. 

On May 20 the International treasury contained 
$60,216.77, and the property at Hale Springs was in con- 
dition to furnish hotel accommodations for those attending 
the convention. 





NOT HIS AIR. 


It was a very fashionable concert and the artists very 
well-known ones, but the two young things were too busy 
with picking out their peculiarities to hear the music. 

In the midst of a beautiful selection the pianist sud- 
denly lifted his hands from the keys and one of the young 
things was heard to say clearly: 

“T wonder if that hair is his own?” 

The old man who sat beside her was slightly deaf, but 
he turned with a benevolent smile. 

“No, miss,” he imparted, pleasantly, “that is Schu- 
bert’s.”” — Philadelphia Times. 


_Company; 
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CHICAGO CLUB OF PRINTING-HOUSE CRAFTSMEN. 


The “ men who do things ” in the printing trades — the 
superintendents and foremen—have joined forces in 
Chicago and will hereafter codperate in bringing about 
improved conditions in the business. At a most enthusi- 
astic meeting held on June 20 at the Chicago Advertising 
Association clubrooms on Monroe street, almost a hundred 
superintendents “ started the thing going” by effecting a 
temporary organization, with the following officers and 
committees: 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws — W. R. Good- 
heart, University of Chicago Press; E. C. Dittman, Rand, 
McNally & Co.; T. P. O’Neill, Barnes-Crosby Company. 

Committee on Name —L. W. Becker, H. L. Ruggles & 
Co.; A. W. Campbell, W. F. Hall & Co.; J. A. Foster, the 
Excelsior Printing Company. 

Committee on Program — A. J. Albrecht, Manz Engra- 
ving Company; U. G. Hinman, Rogers & Co.; E. D. Berry, 
Rogers & Smith Company; F. H. Shank, Faithorn Com- 
pany; V.C. Guston, Metropolitan Syndicate Press; L. W. 
Becker, H. L. Ruggles & Co. 

Two other organizations of this character —one at 
Philadelphia and the other at New York —have been in 
existence for some time and are doing splendid work. 

The Chicago club has started off with a bright outlook. 
Mr. Richards, the temporary president, was the original 
moving spirit, but he was later ably assisted by Mr. Hin- 
man, of Rogers & Co.; Mr. Willey, of the Rand-McNally 
Mr. Goodheart, of the University of Chicago 
Press, and other “ live wires ”” among superintendents and 
foremen. 

As temporary chairman of the meeting, Mr. Hinman is 
entitled to great credit for the good feeling he was able to 


bring about under distressing weather conditions, and his 


selection as a member of the program committee assures 
the membership that there will be an interesting time at 
every meeting. 

As the chief object of the club will be to make possible 
a common meeting-ground for the men who are such an 
important factor in the trade, where an exchange of expe- 
riences and discussions of problems in the mechanical 
departments will be highly beneficial to all concerned, every 
foreman and superintendent is urged to affiliate. 

The next meeting will be held on July 18, at which time 
the committee on constitution and by-laws will report. 





CHAIRMEN OF THE H. O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
CHAPEL. 


The chapel of the H. O. Shepard Company, Chicago, 
elects a new chairman or “ Father of the Chapel ” every six 
months. William G. Cobb, of the H. O. Shepard Company 
Chapel, has prepared a list of the men who have held ten- 
ures of office in this chapel from the time the business was 
established by Shepard & Johnston, as follows: 


Allexon 1880-1891 
Philbrick 1891 
Witherspoon 

Witherspoon 

Witherspoon 

AAATINCON | v.56: 015.6 usi0 sri. oo 6tere 1903 


Wartenbe 

Zimmerman 

Zimmerman (2) 

Burke, chairman pro tem 

Green March, 
eee ne eres 
PURVMMMNIEY nia: sucerecacnisis'einvere ccorete 1910 
EHEC) "feo S-srals wearer avery Cares 1910 
Hansen January 7, 1911 


Hansen (2) 
Crall (2) 
Eilrich (2) 


* Deceased. 
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There is always a best way to do a thing if 
it be but to boil an egg.— Emerson. 


This department is designed to record methods of shorten- 
ing labor and of overcoming difficult probl 
methods used by printers to accomplish any piece of work re- 
corded here are open to discussion. 


a 
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Easy Method of Setting Around Cuts. 


F. E. Kleist, Linotype machinist at the Roy Press, New 
York city, submits to the Linotype Bulletin a scheme for 
running around irregular cuts which appears to be simple 
His explanation is so clear 
that it is reproduced without further comment. While the 


and produces good results. 


THINKING & method of making irregular run- 
arounds may be of interest to. your readers, | 
submit the following, with such an explana- 
tion and specimen’ as will make it clear: This 
run-around was laid out by preparing a sheet 
as shown (inclosed). The type is a 

9 point on 10 point body. - The mas- 

ter sheet ‘must. always be made 

by using type and body of the 

same kind as finished product. 

Being a center cut, with run- 

around on both sides, start 

with a’ single leader, -which 

counts for a figure space or 

one-half em, then a figure 1, 

a single leader, figure 2, leader 

and so on as shown by the 

master sheet. ‘The other side of 

column reglet is laid out in the 

opposite direction. The. figures run 

from 1 to o and then repeat, each. repetition 
counting in running down the em quads for 
ten more ems of the type. You cast enough 
of each to allow for the cut. 
character more nearly covering the. thickness 


EXPLANATION AND RUN-AROUND, 


Na) 
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MASTER 


7 


A figure and 


of the slug would show the indention better 
«than those used on the master sheet shown 
herewith, Placing the cut back upward on the 
master sheet, which is now a representation of 
that portion of the page to be over-run, draw 
a line around as shown. The leaders 

showing one-half ems and the fig- 

ures full ems to the number indi- 

cated, it is easy.to run down 

the indention. A little prac- 

tice will give the necessary 

experience to allow for thin 

spaces. - After the cut is in- 

serted in the matter a line 

or two may have to be rein- 

dented, as the letters which 

extend above or -below the 

line, if at the end or beginning of 

the line, may project so into the 

space allowed for the cut as to spoil the 
appearance. The master sheet, of course, can 
be used for one column or either edge of a 
column. The operator did the run-around in 
30 minutes, which compares favorably with 
hand work, and once locked up it stays there. 

SHOWING OUTLINE FACE OF CUT 


+ 
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Contributions are solicited. 


outline used in this instance was circular, the same method 

can be applied to any shaped cut, no matter how irregular. 
John Sauer, operator at the Roy Press, composed the 

original explanation and master sheet used for copy. 


Furniture-cabinets on Wheels. 


I believe every one has wasted some time when locking 
up forms, or making up jobs, by chasing back and forth 
from the furniture-cabinet to the job at the other end of 
the stone. We are about to avoid this by having tables or 
pedestals equipped with castors, just big enough to accom- 
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modate a single or double furniture-cabinet. They are so 
constructed as to bring the base of the cabinet below the 
level of the stones, which brings the ten-em pieces in easy 
reach of a short compositor or the “ devil.” A brace is so 
placed as to cause cabinet to tilt backward when screwed 
onto pedestal. This prevents the smaller pieces of furni- 
ture from being thrown out when cabinet is moved from 
one part of floor to another.— R. W. Smith. 


To Find Proportionate Sizes of a Photograph or 
Drawing. 

A new method of easily obtaining sizes to which photo- 
graphs and drawings will reduce and which gives accurate 
measurements in an unusual way is as follows: 

If the height is stated and the width is then desired: 
Multiply the width of the picture by the reduced height and 
divide by the height of the original copy. The result will 
show the reduced width. 

Example: Reduce 13 inches high by 20 inches wide to 
4 inches high. 

20 ‘inches wide (present) 
4 inches high (reduced) 


13 inches) 80 


6%3 inches — reduced width. 

If the width is stated and the height is desired: Multi- 
ply the height of the original copy by the width to be 
reduced and then divide by the original width. The result 
will show the reduced height. 

Example: Reduce 8 inches high by 16 inches wide to 
3 inches wide. 

8 inches high (present) 
3 inches wide (reduced) 


16 inches) 24 


1% — reduced height. 


Gumming Ends of Paper Strips. 


Laundries and banks use large quantities of paper cut 
in long narrow strips, gummed for about an inch wide on 
the end of each. The former use these for stripping 
around shirts to hold them in place, and the latter use them, 
of heavy cover or other tough stock, to separate different 
denominations, or amounts, of currency. 

We turned down several orders on account of the seem- 
ing difficulty of properly gumming the ends so as to allow 
them to be wet and stuck after being printed. 

At last a large order for these bands came in both from 
a laundry and bank on the same day and we determined to 
work them some way. 

The stock was cut twelve on and a type-high block of 
wood about one-inch wide and long enough to cross the 
stock was locked up on a platen press equipped with a set 
of old but clean rollers. 

A solution of gum arabic and water was made up, thick 
enough to work on the plate without running off, and the 
press was “inked up” with this and the sheets were fed 
against the block of wood so as to leave a strip of glue 
about an inch wide at the head of each. The sheets were 
spread out as soon as run and allowed to dry, after which 
they were run through the press with the type-form and 
then cut up to the desired size. 

The bank bands being on quite heavy stock, we tried a 
slightly different and possibly quicker method. A number 
of sheets were opened out'so that each sheet overlapped 
another up to within an inch of the end. A clean proof 
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roller was then worked up in the gum-arabic solution, and 
the glue was distributed from a piece of glass onto the pro- 
truding ends of the stock, which was allowed to dry, and 
was finished in the same manner as the shirtbands. A stiff 
brush could also be used in the latter method, but does not 
give such an even coating of glue— R. W. Smith. 


Spacing Linotype Slugs. 

Occasionally it is necessary to extra-space a linotype 
slug. The slug has to be cut and a type-space inserted. 
This is liable to drop out, however. I have used the plan 
of pinching the side of the slug in a vise, as shown in the 
illustration herewith (Fig. 1), and it works very success- 
fully. The metal is caused to project on the end as shown 
in Fig. 2, so that when the line is spaced it will appear as 


























Fig. 2 
| ny 
ATT, 7 
Fig-3 


Fig. 3. If squeezed too much the space may be too large. 
In that event it may be dressed down to the desired width 
with a file. Notice in Fig. 3 that a shows one end of the 
slug squeezed; 6 shows both ends squeezed, which makes 
too large a space and had to be trimmed down with the 
mitering machine so as to appear as shown in c. The 
squeezing of the slug does not increase the height of the 
slug, unless it is inserted too far.— N. Paulsen. 


Lantern Slides by Transfer Method. 

(879.) Mr. Willard G. Carr, of the Carr Printing Com- 
pany, of Bountiful, Utah, offers the following suggestion 
to those who wish to reproduce slides from printed copy: 
“ We were called upon to make some slides for our picture- 
show some two years ago. We tried printing on gelatin 
and celluloid, but there was too much work for the money 
we got out of it, so we commenced to do some figuring for 
a cheaper way, and in experimenting we got the process 
just as described in your paper except the bronzing part. 
We get very good results by using a good grade of bond 
ink. We made slides for our candidates, for city election, 
October, 1909.” 

Our recommendations to a subscriber who wished to 
reproduce advertisements on glass slides were as follows: 
“ We can recommend the following method of reproducing 
advertisements on glass slides: Have the advertisement set 


and then ink the form with a short black ink, using a hard 
roller, and having placed the inked form between suitable 
type-high bearers, pass the clean roller slowly over the 
inked type; the ink is transferred to the roller. Take the 
roller and roll it over the glass, being careful to register it 
in proper position. The offset from the roller will carry 
enough ink to make the printing opaque so it will give 
black letters on a white background.” 


Slides for Picture-shows. 

A more satisfactory way to make slides for picture- 
shows than that described in this column in the May issue 
is as follows: 

Use transparent celluloid instead of glass; lock up 
form and make-ready on press, using try-sheets of card- 
board same size as slide, take impression on sheet of glazed 
or enameled stock, feed in the celluloid over this proof, and 
the result will be an impression on both sides of the slide. 
Dust both sides with bronze to intensify and allow to set 
thoroughly before dusting off. A careful register is of 
course necessary, and a bond ink with drier gives best 
results. 

These slides show up perfectly clear and black on the 
curtain. The celluloid can be obtained in various shades 
and tints, which is even more desirable than the plain. 
The slides when put in the machine must be sandwiched 
with glass to protect from the heat.— Missoula Press. 


Making Perfect Joints in Rulework. 

A recent article in a trade publication advises the 

printer not to use panels in job or advertisement composi- 
tion unless a perfect fit of all parts is made. R. P. Greer, 
proprietor of the Antique Press, Uniontown, Alabama, 
writes that he uses a simple method to obtain perfect-fitting 
rule-joints. Mr. Greer says that he simply forces a piece 
of wax into the joint that fails to print up, and wiping it 
with a rag to remove the rough edges, the trouble is reme- 
died at once. He finds this very satisfactory, and it holds 
up under long runs if properly done. In case the wax comes 
out it can be replaced without removing the form from the 
press. 
Suggestion —In addition to the method described for 
correcting imperfect joints in rule, if a little stiff ink and 
varnish is placed between the parts and allowed to dry 
before using, a good joint will be obtained. Tinfoil dipped 
in muriatic acid and slipped in between the rules, and 
touched with a hot soldering iron, will effect a good union 
of the joints. LePage’s fish-glue applied to the joints and 
allowed to stand until dry also serves well. Embossing 
compound in a plastic condition mixed with a little gloss 
varnish and placed between the rules at the corners will 
also make a tight joint. 





CONVENTION OF STEREOTYPERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS. 

Nearly two hundred persons, sixty-one of whom were 
delegates, attended the annual convention of Stereotypers’ 
and Electrotypers’ International Union, held at the Hotel 
Tuller, Detroit, Michigan, during the week ending June 17. 
The principal subjects discussed by the delegates were the 
renewal of the contract with the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, the development of plans for a 
closer affiliation of workers in the printing trades and the 
advisability of increasing the death assessment. 

The officers of this union are elected by a referendum 
vote of the entire membership, consequently interest cen- 
ters in the selection of a place of meeting, and San Fran- 
cisco was chosen for 1914. 
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GET-TOGETHER DINNER OF THE WASHINGTON 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS. 


The printers of Washington, D. C., had a “ Get-to- 
gether ” dinner on April 26. The souvenir menu, a blue- 
lilae cover-stock, tied with a rose-lilac ribbon, and printed 
in two tones of blue, bears the date “ Wednesday, February 
26, 1911.” On the back, in small type down in the right 
corner, is the legend: 


You ar’n’t so smart! 

You can be joshed along: 
We knew that the date 

On the front was wrong. 


The illustrations, which we reproduce in reduced size, 
appeared on the third page above and below the menu. 
Attention to these was invited by a note on the second page 
which reads: 
represents a well-known Washington printer. 
‘scuttle of suds’ for the first correct solution.” 


“Each illustration on the opposite page 
An extra 























ORDER OF GOING DOWN. 


The story opens with a Cocktail, and there’s only one for each, 

And the second chapter’s Blue Points — just from Colonial Beach. 

We then get Puree of Tomato that’s almost at a boil 

And the Croutons which are in it were mixed with Croton Oil. 

Now Radishes, Almonds and Celery come to while away the time 

(There’s nothing to eat in this line — we couldn’t make it rhyme). 

Broiled Sea Trout, Maitre d’Hotel, is the next thing it seems; 

Copied it from the menu, don’t know “ what the Hotel Bill”? it means. 

Sliced Cucumbers and Julienne Potatoes come along with the fish, 

The ‘‘ Shoestring Murphies ” on it; the colic in a separate dish. 

Braised Filet of Beef, aux Champignon, now — for the first time this 
winter — 

And it’s pretty high-toned eating for an onery common printer. 

Roast Turkey and Cranberry Sauce now enter hand in hand, 

Mashed ’Taters and Green Peas follow — unhook your belly band! 

Now comes the Orange Salad that all printers love so well, 

And then the Water Crackers and some Cheese that smells like h——! 

That’s all — except the Coffee — and now that you have dined 

Have a pitcher of “ Bud” or a bucket of “ Schlitz” and let joy be unre- 
fined ! 





“Ghe sign for good printers fY 








The cartoons represent the following printing estab- 
lishments, or their slogans: No. 1, the Carpenter Press; 
No. 2, “We Never Disappoint”; No. 3, “Small Work 
Exclusively ”; No. 4, Shaw Brothers; No. 5, Hayworth; 
No. 6, Darling; No. 7, Milan’s; No. 8, C. X. Brands, man- 
ager of Sudwarth Printing Company; No. 9, “ The Sign 
of Good Printing,” Sudwarth Printing Company; No. 10, 
Dunn Brothers, two offices closed by sheriff in locality 
pictured. 





GET IT IN WRITING. 


I’m like a darky: I’ve more confidence in a piece of paper 
with some writing on it than the spoken word.— “ Miss 
Gibbie Gault.” 
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OVERSEERS OF MELBOURNE. 


A friend has sent us the annual reports for 1909 and 
1910 of the Melbourne Printers’ Overseers’ Association. A 
glance through the booklets shows that the members are an 
active lot. During the year the discussions cover a wide 
range of subjects, dealing with managerial and technical 
questions. Among the features is a “ Question Box,” which 
furnishes meat for discussions. Here are a few of the 
topics presented in one year: 


Is the allowance of one apprentice to three men sufficient? 

Is it desirable to offer small prizes among students of the W. M. Col- 
lege Printing Classes, to improve in commercial work? 

The best way to coat gelatin. 

Are nickeled stereos superior to electros? 

A suggestion for printing glazed cards. 

Is the present system of feed-boys satisfactory? 

Embossing on cylinder machines. 

Printing on celluloid. 

The use of advertising experts. 


The association is not neglectful of the lighter and 
social side of life, for dinners are referred to, as well as 
week-end outings, a motor-boat picnic, a conversazione for 
the ladies, and an “annual camp,” which seems to be a 
three-day affair. 





THE ROAD TO PROGRESS. 


RAY P. CHAMBERS, 


Junior Linotype machinist-operator, with the Morning Herald, Huron, 
South Dakota. 


Ray P. Chambers, that master of the Junior Linotype, 
who gets the capacity of “ the wire baby ” for the Morning 
Herald, Huron, South Dakota, writes: “I have been a con- 
stant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for seven years, ever 
since I started in at the trade, and it has been invaluable 
to me.” 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


Printer Says He Was Unjustly Sent to Jail. 

A suit for $10,000 damages has been brought by Joseph 
A. Donnelly, a New York city printer, against several offi- 
cers of the Twelfth Regiment, for having imprisoned him 
two days as the result of a court-martial which fined him 
$9 because he was absent from three drills. In his com- 
plaint he alleges that he had served the full period of his 
enlistment, and that he made two applications for a dis- 
charge, which were not acted upon. He then decided to 
stay away from drill. The regiment, according to Mr. 
Donnelly, owed him a $70 printing-bill at the time he was 
sent to jail. 


Master Printers of Lynn Organize. 


Of the twenty-two printing establishments at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, eighteen recently joined in bringing about 
an organization of the trade’s membership. G. Sidney 
Macfarlane was chosen president; William H. Perry, vice- 
president; Fred Nichols, secretary, and Luther D. Parker, 
treasurer. Business meetings will be held weekly, and 
monthly dinners will be given. When the matter of choos- 
ing a name came up, the members were unable to make a 
decision, and action was therefore deferred. This is the 
first strictly local employing printers’ organization in 
Lynn, and the matter of a name was considered important 
because of the existence of several other organizations in 
the State. 

Consolidation of Magazine Interests. 

According to a recent announcement, a new combina- 
tion of magazines has been effected, to be hereafter pub- 
lished by the Columbian-Sterling Company. The maga- 
zines controlled by the new company are Hampton’s, the 
Columbian, the Home, the Sterling, Orff’s Farm Review and 
the American Woman’s Review. The first three are pub- 
lished in New York city separately, and the others were 
owned by the Western Magazine Company and published 
at St. Louis. Frank Orff, who was president of the West- 
ern Magazine Company, is at the head of the combine, 
which is capitalized at $4,000,000. Albert Ellery Bergh 
will be managing editor of the six publications and Ray 
Long becomes editorial executive. 


Printing Concern Founded in 1830 Assigns. 

The Mudge Press, of Boston, one of the oldest printing 
institutions in America, having been founded in 1830 by 
Alfred Mudge, recently made an assignment to Albert E. 
Rogers for the benefit of creditors. The founder of this 
well-known printery was one of the most successful job- 
printers of his time, having made his printing plant the 
chief institution of its kind in New England. For several 
years he was the city printer of Boston. At his death, in 
1880, his son, Alfred A. Mudge, succeeded to the business, 
but he died a few years afterward, when Frank H. Mudge, 
grandson of the founder and son of Alfred A., took over 


the business and has conducted it ever since. The present 
owner has been active in employing printers’ organizations. 
He was one of the moving spirits in the formation of the 
Boston Master Printers’ Club, and was its president in 
1891 and 1892. He was also a member of the executive 
committee of the United Typothete during its first year 
and first vice-president in 1890. 


Printers Vote to Abolish Piece System. 


The following amendment to the International Typo- 
graphical Union laws was recently submitted to a referen- 
dum of all members in Canada and the United States, and 
was adopted by a large vote, 22,897 members favoring it 
and 11,017 opposing it. The new law goes into effect in 
August of this year, but does not affect existing contracts: 

“No member shall be allowed to accept a bonus based 
on the setting of so many thousand ems, and no local union 
shall sign, or allow its members to work under, a scale of 
prices based on the piece system, or providing for a bonus 
based on quantity of type produced.” 


R. LEE SHARPE, OF CARROLLTON, GEORGIA, DETERMINES TO GO TO 
FLORIDA. 


R. LEE SHARPE, OF CARROLLTON, GEORGIA, RETURNS FROM FLORIDA. 


Advertising Men Getting Ready for Big Meet. 
Good printing will be one of the chief topics of discus- 
sion at the seventh annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America, which will be held August 
1-4 at Boston. It is expected that this will be the largest 
and most successful gathering in the history of the organ- 
ization. Many noted men will be in attendance, including 
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several governors of States and mayors of cities. The 
whole advertising field will be covered in the discussions, 
but the subject of “Business Literature,” with especial 
emphasis on printing, engraving, etc., will receive more 
than ordinary attention. The Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion, a Boston club of nearly five hundred members, will be 
the host of the convention. Among the many entertain- 
ment features planned is an automobile trip along the pic- 
turesque North Shore to Beverly, where the advertising 
men will be greeted by President Taft. F. E. Johnson will 
be chairman of the convention. 

Everybody interested in the subject of good printing is 
urged to attend. 


A Transparent Printing Office. 


A printing and publishing office built so that the super- 
intendent may sit at his desk and view every department 
of the plant is now occupied by the Sunset Publishing Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, one of the largest publishing 
houses on the Pacific coast. The building, which was 
recently completed and which was planned after several 
years of expert investigation, is provided with plate-glass 
partitions. The San Francisco Call says that its effect is 
like viewing an exhibit of machinery at an exhibition. The 
building has a frontage of 125 feet on Fourth street, run- 
ning back 300 feet, with an “L” in Perry street 45 by 85. 
For the most part the building is one story, and the design 
will be especially interesting to printers. In a later issue 
we may be able to show some of the principal views of the 
plant. 

St. Louis Printing-trades Club. 


Shortly after the baseball tournament held at Chicago, 
in 1909, a meeting of printers and allied trades of St. Louis 
was called to discuss the possibilities of organizing a print- 
ing-trades club in that city. Enthusiasm was strong at this 
meeting, and a temporary organization was formed. The 
temporary officers drew up a constitution and by-laws and 
made application for a charter, which was granted on 
December 24, 1909. The interest shown in the movement 








SITTING AND READING ROOM AND LIBRARY, ST. LOUIS PRINTING-TRADES 
CLUB. 


at the outset gave assurance of complete success, and the 
club is now one of the most promising printers’ social 
organizations in the country. 

The quarters of the club, interior views of which are 
shown herewith, are located at 413 Locust street, where the 
second, third and fourth floors are occupied. The second 
floor is fitted up as a sitting and reading room, with a 
library containing more than four hundred books. The 
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third floor contains two pool-tables and one billiard-table. 
On this floor is the headquarters of the Typo Athletic Asso- 
ciation, where printer baseball “ magnates” from all over 
America will gather for important conferences in August, 





BILLIARD AND POOL ROOM, ST. LOUIS PRINTING-TRADES CLUB. 


during the national tournament. The fourth floor is fitted 
up as a café, where refreshments and eatables are served 
and where a baseball ticker gives the results of major- 
league clubs. 











CAFE, ST. LOUIS PRINTING-TRADES CLUB. 


The St. Louis Printing-trades Club is managed by a 
board of control, and is conducted most admirably. The 
quarters are open day and night, and an invitation is 
extended to all visitors who pass through or stop at St. 
Louis to pay a visit to the club. 

During the fourth annual tournament of the Union 
Printers’ National Baseball League, visitors and baseball 
teams will be made welcome at the clubrooms. 


The De Luxe Process of Water-marking. 


An innovation in the water-marking of high-grade 
papers, and one which no doubt will greatly affect the 
future use of the dandy roll, is the De Luxe process of 
water-marking just patented by the Southworth Company, 
of Mittineague, Massachusetts. By the De Luxe process 
the water-marking of papers has been developed to the 
highest point of excellence. It gives the water-mark the 
appearance of being directly on the surface of the paper, 
and makes it visible to the naked eye, regardless of how the 
sheet of paper is placed, it not being necessary to hold the 
sheet of paper to the light in order to see it. Another fea- 
ture is the fact that it permits the use of the most artistic 
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designs for water-marks, which heretofore have in a meas- 
ure been prohibited on account of the expensive cost of the 
dandy roll. This expense being so reduced makes it pos- 
sible for every concern or individual to have his own pri- 
vate water-marks at a cost so small as to be hardly worth 
the mentioning, instead of bearing, as previously, an initial 
outlay of from $50 to $200. 

The De Luxe water-mark has an advertising value, as 
it allows individuals to have their own private water- 
marked stationery. Buildings, individual photos, automo- 
biles, landscapes or any other designs can be successfully 
reproduced as a water-mark by this process. 


Typefounders’ Reorganization. 


The “get-together”? movement among printers has 
evidently stimulated the typefounding interests to an 
appreciation of the unnecessary expenses involved in manu- 
facturing and merchandizing type and other printers’ 
materials in the manner that has prevailed up to the pres- 
ent time. The American Type Founders Company, it is 
reported, has become so far interested in the affairs of 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, and its various 
branches that the business has been reorganized and capi- 
talized under the laws of New Jersey for $3,000,000, divided 
into $1,250,000 first preferred stock, $750,000 second pre- 
ferred, and $1,000,000 common stock. Apart from the con- 
jecture that greater economy in manufacturing, distribu- 
tion and administration influenced the reorganization is 

























WILLIAM H. FRENCH, 


President, Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, reorganized. 


the fact that the senior owners of Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, A. M. and A. E. Barnhart, wished to retire from 
active business. 

It is stated that the company will be operated as an 
independent foundry with its individual management, the 
manufacturing plant in Chicago and the former selling 
offices. William H. French, of Chicago, for twenty-five 
years secretary of the company, has been elected president, 
and will have charge of the commercial and sales work. 
Charles R. Murray, vice-president and treasurer, will con- 
tinue as head of the manufacturing department; E. C. 
Conable is secretary, and R. B. Hovey remains a director 
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in the company. The foundry of Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler was established in 1869, and the company was 
capitalized for $200,000 under the laws of Illinois. 


Sluggers Not Home-builders. 


“That home was not built through internal jurisdic- 
tional strife, externally applied. Fights of that kind never 
built the Union Printers’ Home. Neither did the organized 
labor movement as a whole build anything on such a basis.” 
These words, uttered by John W. Hastie at the memorial 
services of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, were 
enthusiastically received by the printers and their wives. 
Mr. Hastie, who is president of the Chicago Employing 
Printers’ Association, is also an old member of the typo- 
graphical union, having been prominently identified with it 
during the establishment of the Union Printers’ Home at 
Colorado Springs. His remarks were most timely, coming 
at a time when Chicago was in the throes of a union labor- 
slugging fest, and reputable union men were sorely in need 
of some one to speak out in their behalf. 


Buy Half Interest in Hollenbeck Press. 


R. E. Darnaby and Felix Krieg, for several years man- 
ager and superintendent respectively of the Hollenbeck 
Press, Indianapolis, Indiana, have purchased a half inter- 
est in the above named concern. Mr. Darnaby is a member 
of the I. T. U. Commission on Supplemental Trade Educa- 
tion, and is widely known and highly regarded among 
printers in all parts of the country. Mr. Krieg is one of 
Indianapolis’ most efficient printers and has wide popu- 
larity among members of the trade. Both of these gentle- 
men have had much to do with making the Hollenbeck Press 
one of the best printing establishments in the Middle West, 
and their connection with the company as part owners is a 
natural sequence of their loyal and valuable service in the 
past. THE INLAND PRINTER tenders congratulations to 
Messrs. Darnaby and Krieg and to the Hollenbeck Press. 


Texas Printers in Big Banquet. 


The wide-awake, progressive employing printers of Gal- 
veston and Houston, to the number of sixty, on May 27 
banqueted at the Bristol Roof Garden, Houston, the local 
craftsmen being the hosts. The primary purpose of the 
banquet was to formulate plans for holding a Texas Cost 
Congress, and the preliminaries were completed for bring- 
ing the Texas printers together for a three-day meet on 
August 23-25, which will be held in the new city audito- 
rium at Houston. It is hoped that at least five hundred 
printers will be in attendance at this meeting. R. S. Van 
Pelt, of Philadelphia, representing the United Typothetze 
of America, who has been installing cost systems in various 
parts of the State, was one of the guests of honor at the 
banquet, and Chairman Cargill invited him to explain the 
system in detail, which he did most interestingly. There 
was much enthusiasm by those in attendance, and it is 
expected that Texas will be strongly represented at the 
Third International Cost Congress to be held at Denver 
on September 7-9, about two weeks later than the “big 
doings ” in Texas. Twenty-two Houston firms were repre- 
sented at the banquet. 


Reorganization of Cook Printing Co. 


The well-known Ohio printing concern — the H. C. Cook 
Company, Steubenville— was recently reorganized at a 
meeting of stockholders. H.C. Cook was elected president; 
J. J. Emerick, vice-president and manager, and M. A. Attig, 
secretary. Mr. Emerick is a new official, coming direct 
from Atlanta, Georgia, where he had made his headquar- 
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ters as a special representative of the Courier-Journal 
Company, of Louisville, Kentucky, covering Alabama, 
Florida and Georgia. He has had wide experience in all 
departments of the printing trades, and undoubtedly will 
be a valuable acquisition to the company. President Cook 
is one of the trade’s progressive members, and has had 
much to do with making the H. C. Cook Company’s plant 
one of the best in the Ohio valley. Miss M. A. Attig, the 
new secretary, has had charge of the company’s books for 
a number of years. The Cook concern specializes in ruled 
forms for office systems, and its business extends over the 
entire Ohio valley. 


Big Publisher Compliments Labor Official. 

James Tole was president of New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6 (“ Big Six”), for three years. His adminis- 
tration was a progressive one, for Mr. Tole is an active 
man. In addition to the usual and inevitable troubles 
arising out of small matters, all the scales have been 
revised during Mr. Tole’s terms. How he deported himself 
is suggested by the following letter from Don C. Seitz, 
business manager of the New York World: 


. SEND ALL REMITTANCES TO CASHIER OF THE WORLD 


0 BRONX OF 
NEW YORK Rpldoeay 
1317 PULTON STREET 


OFFICES INGREATER WEW YORK: 


RAIN OFFICE. WORLD BUIK! 
UPTOWN 


TEL 4000 BEEKMAN 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT mAmOFrCE 


wee 


Janes Tole, Ray., | * 
“Ty pegraphden tT Union Bo. 6, t 
Worla Builoinz, M.¥. City. 

Dear-Vr. Toles 

I rote with great regret your retir-ii.t ae Previaen* 
_ of Typoraphical Union No.6, tut cannot. let the cceasion pays wi the 
out? & werd of goodety, “It is with the creates ‘satistaction that 
I lack over the relations of The World ard cthes newspapers vit) 
Typographical Union “le. 6 dur ing your teen of office. ALL questions 
“have been net wits the utmost fatness and good-will, and yeu leave 
your pesition wi the respect and best wishes of everyone on “1.2 ” 
publishing side who haw had relations with you, and with no ene nor 
.* #O than mysdlf. : 
5 * Very (ray, 


Ce 


CUA 


QW. & 


As the letter was written in blue on blue paper, the 
photoengraver had his troubles, so in the interest of our 
readers’ eyes we give the message in type: 


James Tole, Esq., Typographical Union No. 6, World Building, 
New York city: 

DeaR MR. ToLe,—I note with great regret your retirement as president 
of Typographical Union No. 6, but can not let the occasion pass without a 
word of good-by. It is with the greatest satisfaction that I look over the 
relations of The World and other newspapers with Typographical Union 
No. 6 during your term of office. All questions have been met with the 
utmost fairness and good-will, and you leave your position with the respect 
and best wishes of every one on the publishing side who has had relations 
with you, and with no one more so than myself. 

Very truly, 


The man who impresses “ the enemy ” in that way is a 
valuable asset of the typographical union. 


Don C. Seitz. 
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Sinclair & Valentine Co.’s Big Ink Factory 
Damaged by Fire. 

About one o’clock Thursday morning, June 8, the night 
watchman of the Sinclair & Valentine Company’s Ink Fac- 
tory at 603-611 West One Hundred and Twenty-ninth 
streét and 604-612 West One Hundred and Thirtieth street, 
New York city, discovered smoke issuing from one of the 
windows, and, finding a fire blazing up in the basement on 
the One Hundred and Thirtieth street side, turned in an 
alarm, to which the fire department promptly responded. 
The fire was confined to the One Hundred and Thirtieth 
street side and the west wing of the factory buildings. The 
main building was saved by the intervention of automatic 
fire-doors. Before the firemen had stopped playing their 
hose in the building, the members of the firm, with their 
usual enterprise, were busy laying plans for the carrying 
on of their business the next day. We understand that the 
millrooms and the greater part of the machinery started 
up on time on Thursday morning, and the firm is filling 
orders with its accustomed promptness. 


** Overhead ’’’ Expense Heavy. 

The hearing before Referee in Bankruptcy R. C. Kin- 
kead relative to the affairs of the defunct Globe Printing 
Company, at Louisville, Kentucky, has brought to light 
some interesting data bearing on the method of securing 
printing contracts through alleged purchased influence. 
Henry Bacon, president of the defunct printing concern, 
declared on the witness stand that two and one-half per 
cent of every check given to his firm by the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, in payment of printing bills, was 
paid to C. A. Bose, formerly stationer under First Assistant 
Purchasing Agent Harrison, of the railroad company. Mr. 
Bose, in explaining the receipt of $3,000, declared he had 
no agreement with the printing company whereby he was to 
receive two and one-half per cent; that the sums received 
were simply “ presents.” Mr. Bacon also testified to having 
paid different sums of money to other persons for what he 
considered services rendered in securing certain contracts 
of printing. The most remarkable revelation of the hearing 
was that the printing company furnished campaign print- 
ing in lieu of money to certain candidates whose relations 
with the Globe Company were “ pleasant.” Under such 
conditions, and in the light of Mr. Bacon’s statement that 
the money paid to individuals for influence in turning over 
work to the printery did not affect the regular prices of 
their printing, it undoubtedly was rather difficult to make 
a cost system work successfully. 


An Instructive Style-book. 


Paul C. Carty, instructor in the department of printing 
at the Columbus (Ohio) Trade School, has forwarded to 
THE INLAND PRINTER copy of a style-book for the guidance 
of pupils in his department, which he recently compiled. 
After a careful examination of its contents, we must con- 
gratulate both the author and his pupils. It goes beyond 
the average style-book used by journeymen printers, giv- 
ing many valuable pointers as to correct composition and 
imposition, but we believe its perusal would be a benefit to 
a large number of journeymen who are inclined to “sloppy” 
work. Its division heads are: Plain Composition, Com- 
pound Words, Punctuation, Capitalization, Abbreviations, 
Numerals, Tabular Matter, and Making Up. Under these 
division heads are to be found excellent instructions on 
spacing, indention of paragraphs, division of words, titles 
under cuts, initial letters, signatures and addresses, italic 
in foreign words, footnotes, top and bottom credits, flush 
heads, rules for compounding plurals of letters and figures, 
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quotation-marks, use of brackets, ditto-marks, various 
marks of ellipsis, proper names, titles of honor, and a score 
of other subjects having to do with correct composition and 
good typography. As a general style-book, adaptable to 
almost any printing-office, it is a valuable work. As the 
author says in his introductory, “It contains much that is 
fundamental and not commonly classed as ‘style.’” This 
is what makes it particularly valuable, and offices that have 
no style-book of their own should endeavor to secure a copy 
of this one. It will be appreciated. 


** Thanking You Very Kindly.”’ 

Oscar J. Hazel, of the H. O. Shepard Chapel, Chicago, 
is the poetic historian of the 1911 election of Typographical 
Union No. 16. In eleven stanzas he categorically describes 
the conflict to the tune of “ The Battle of Dundee,” and if 
“ ye canna sing it ye can whustle it,” as Sandy McFee used 
to say. We regret that space considerations permit pub- 
lication of the last stanza only: 


In spite of all harsh thoughts or words in this campaign 

The boys who vainly sought (though hopes this time are slain), 
Said: ‘ Those just elected may call on us at will; 

We'll be ever ready with shoulders for the wheel. 

Now the fighting’s over — no gory field is seen — 

We will do our duty — full duty —to Sixteen! ” 

Grand words, nobly spoken by the ones unseated ; 

Vows will ne’er be broken by men thus created! 


General Notes. 


Epwarp Stern & Co. will build an eight-story printing-house on the 
corner of Seventeenth and Vine streets, Philadelphia. 

THE association of printers recently formed at Lynn, Mass., has been 
named the Lynn Typothetx, and is to be a branch of the Essex County 
Printers’ Board of Trade. 

CHARLES M. Wixson, for several years superintendent of the composing- 
room of the Chicago American and Examiner, was recently indicted, together 
with his wife, on the charge of white slavery. 

A LocaL branch of the United Typothete of America has been organized 
at Charleston, S. C. W. H. Cogswell, president; N. G. Duffy, vice-presi- 
dent; J. P. Denham, secretary-treasurer. 

Tue New England Typographical Union held its yearly convention at 
Springfield, Mass., on June 11-13, participating in the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the local organization, which was held on 
June 11. 

At Ulmer Park, on May 29, printing pressmen of New York enjoyed 
the most successful picnic since the organization of their union. More than 
five thousand persons participated. John G. Leckie was chairman of the 
Arrangements Committee. 

THE Mayes Printing Company, Pensacola, Fla., has moved into its new 
building, at 17-19 West Government street. This is one of Florida’s pro- 
gressive job-printing establishments, and its increasing business made it 
necessary to secure large quarters and better facilities. 

THE printing business of the late W. H. Farwell, of Uniontown, Pa., is 
now being conducted by Geo. W. Liston and Wm. H. Moore, Jr., under the 
firm name of W. H. Farwell Company. Mr. Liston had been with Mr. 
Farwell for twenty-one years, and Mr. Moore for fourteen years. 

Witson H. Lek, president of the United Typothete of America, recently 
addressed a meeting of employing printers of Athol and Orange, Mass. 
Mr. Lee, who now resides at New Haven, Conn., is a native of Athol, and 
was on a visit to his old home seeking improvement in his health. 

At Carlisle, Ky., the building which housed the first printing-office in 
Nicholas County was destroyed by fire recently. It was known as the Berry 
property, located at the corner of Maple and Market streets. From this 
building the Carlisle Ledger was published in 1854. The editor’s name was 
Hill. 


Recent Incorporations. 


Daily Item Company (printing), Georgetown, S. C. Capital, $8,000. 
C. W. Rouse, president. 

The National Printing Company, Painesville, Ohio. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporator: E. D. Blacet. 

Eagle Printing Company, Spray, N. C. Capital, $5,000. Incorporators: 
A. C. Phelps, C. P. Wall, R. L. Thompson. 

Birmingham Times Printing Company (printing), Birmingham, Ala. 
Capital, $10,000. W. F. Aldrich, president. 

Adams County Publishing Company, Decatur, Ind. Capital, $30,000. 
Incorporators: I. D. Landis, L. Landis, D. Davis. 

Dispatch Publishing Company, Moline, Ill.. Capital, $80,000. Incorpo- 
rators: P. S. McGlynn, J. Sundine, H. A. Sword. 

Farmers’ Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill. Capital, $100,000. 
Incorporators: A. J. Bill, G. A. Hunt, H. C. Maley. 

The China National Press, Wilmington, Del. Capital, $60,000. Incor- 
porators: T. F. Millars, A. Higgins, H. G. Eastburn. 

Coeburn Printing Company, Coeburn, Va. Capital, $10,000. Incor- 
porators: A. P. Crockett, C. F. Kilgore, R. G. Caudle. 

South Shore News Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators: F. A. Lavelle, H. A. Tilden, A. Flisner. 

Clifton sag Review (publishing), Clifton Forge, Va. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators: G. O. Green, F. D. Brown, M. B. Lewis. 

The Times Publishing Company, Genesee, Pa. Capital, $5,000. Incor- 
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porators: E. F. Lawler, C. P. Allen, G. F. Chapman, 0. A. Gahsnitz, 
H. R. Easton, C. M. McGinnis. 

Golane Publishing Company, White Plains, N. Y. Capital, $100,000. 
Incorporators: E. S. Lancaster, C. C. Pritchard, R. G. Lancaster. 

Rowell Fisher Company (printing), Mount Vernon, N. Y. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: E. Letcher, G. L. McCracken, H. H. Walker. 

The Norman J. Henry Company (printers’ supplies), Rochester, N. Y. 
Capital, $7,500. Incorporators: N. J. Henry, G. D. Williams, G. H. 
Williams. 

Jaques & Co. (general printing and publishing), Manhattan, N. Y. 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators: H. C. Lakin, T. LeC. Jaques, W. L. 
Jaques, Jr. 

German-American Catholic Publishing Company, Quincy, Ill. Capital, 
$2,500. Incorporators: J. J. Reinberg, W. Heckenkamp, Jr., J. Faerber, 
M. Reinert. 

The Messenger Printing Company, Athens, Ohio. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators: F. W. Bush, A. T. Lawhead, E. D. Cooley, R. P. Jennings, 
J. B. Adler. 

Millergraph Company (photoengraving and lithographing), Manhattan, 
N. Y. Capital, $250,000. Incorporators: W. C. Peyton, H. P. Wilson, 
W. J. Barnett. 

Democrat Publishing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. Capital, $25,000. 
Incorporators: J. G. Rice, J. V. Williams, G. B. Murray, L. M. Coleman, 
G. D. Lancaster. 

Keystone Electrotype Company (printing, publishing and engraving), 
Chicago, Ill. Capital, $5,000. Incorporators: C. W. Eberhard, G. W. 
Carr, C. J. Kessler. 





THE POET LAUREATE OF THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 


Mr. Oscar Langford, charter member of Dayton Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 57, reorganized in 1866, and a mem- 
ber of St. Louis Typographical Union, No. 8, is a resident 
at the Union Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Mr. Langford is seventy-four years old, and finds recrea- 
tion in versifying. He contributes to THE INLAND 
PRINTER his impressions on the past and present in the 


following lines: 
THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
The typo’s old pick from the case 
Has changed to machine’s rapid pace — 
To iron and steel, 
To shafting and wheel, 
And the keyboard has taken his place. 


The clinking old rule and the stick, 
With their time-beating, rattling click, 
Are now laid away, 
And slow “ prints” and gray 
Are “out ” by a Linotype trick. 


The tourist who shipped oft as freight, 
Arriving both early and late, 
Panhandling, subbing, 
Hungry for “ grubbing,” 
Has had to submit to his fate. 


He walks or he rides on the road, 
The fields and the plains his abode; 
He is working no more, 
But tramps till he’s sore, 
Since the Linotype’s stream overflowed. 


The old-fashioned cases grow few, 
Machines quickly cast the lines new; 
* Distribution ” is past 
And “ slugs” are all cast 
By the stereotype metal-pot stew. 


A long “ fare-thee-well ” to the stick 
And the rule with musical click, 
To the old wooden cases 
And the smiling old faces 
Of the boys who were quick on type-pick. 


Adieu to the “ strings ”? and the paste, 
To the longest we often have raced ; 
Old-timers are “ out,” 
But the young comp.’s about 
And filling up columns with haste. 


Yet the hand-setter never was known, 
Nor proofreaders, sober, would own, 

To ‘‘ pass” such a mixture 

Or puzzling picture 
As machine ‘ pi”’ often has shown. 
For example: MdghFdhAscruslexyfelCroym. 

Oscar LANGFORD, 
Union Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

' 
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The Passing on of Paul Shniedewend. 


Mr. Paul Shniedewend, the senior member and founder 
of Paul Shniedewend & Co., passed on last month. He had 
many friends in the printing trade who appreciated his 
characteristics, and the following expression sent by some 
of his friends to the members of his firm, set forth his 
manifested qualities: 

“Many of us have known Mr. Shniedewend for many 
years, and have appreciated the characteristics which con- 
tributed so materially to his success and enviable reputa- 
tion. The sterling integrity and unflinching devotion to 
those principles of heart and mind, which make the highest 
type of business man and friend, have elicited our admira- 
tion.” 

The business of Paul Shniedewend & Co., which is 
world-wide, was incorporated about five years ago, since 
which time the son and daughter have managed the busi- 
ness, and, therefore, the work which he started will con- 
tinue uninterruptedly along the same lines that have 
always manifested themselves heretofore. 

Faithfully adhering to his religious tenets, Mr. Shniede- 
wend experienced great peace of mind and passed on, to 
greater activity without doubt or fear. 


George W. Brooks. 


In the death of George W. Brooks, of the Smith-Brooks 
Printing Company, of Denver, Colorado, at San Diego, 
California, on May 13, printing craftsmen everywhere sus- 
tained a loss, and to the citizens of Denver the news of his 
sudden and unexpected demise brought with it a sense of 
more than ordinary bereavement, for he was a genuine 
friend of the city in which he lived. He was this because, 
first of all, he was a loyal and true friend to his fellow 
men. For more than thirty years a leading citizen of Den- 
ver, he never forgot the men with whom he worked before 
achieving great business success, nor the conditions under 
which he and they had struggled. His honorable career as 
an employer will stand as an indestructible monument to 
his memory. 

Born in Newark, New Jersey, July 24, 1857, George W. 
Brooks when only a young lad began his apprenticeship as 
a printer in the office of Lawrence Hardham, on Market 
street, and when he reached his majority he left for the 
Western country. Arriving at Denver in 1880, he worked as 
a journeyman printer on the Tribune, now the Republican. 
It was here that he made the acquaintance of the man who 
afterward became his partner in the building of one of the 
most successful job-printing businesses in the West. O. L. 
(“Yank ”) Smith, the gentleman referred to, was working 
on the Tribune as a printer at the time, and a close friend- 
ship sprang up between the two. Later Mr. Brooks held 
the position of circulator on the Tribune, and was a warm 
personal friend of Eugene Field, and other brilliant news- 
paper men connected with that well-known western news- 
paper. 

In 1882 Mr. Brooks married Miss Fannie Warner. His 
wife and three children, Mrs. Edna Swift, John P. Brooks 


— also two sisters, Misses Minnie and Grace Brooks — all 
of Denver, survive him. 

When, in 1884, the Tribune was consolidated with the 
Republican, Mr. Brooks entered the cattle-raising business, 
then on the crest of its prosperity, but a sudden slump made 
it necessary for him to discontinue, a heavy loser. He 
returned to Denver in 1887, going to work in the job 
department of the Republican, afterward taking a fore- 
manship in the office of C. J. Kelly, and later becoming cir- 
culator of the Denver Times. At this time and even after 
he went into business for himself he was the honored secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local typographical union. 

In February, 1890, Mr. Brooks purchased the interest 
of Mr. Ferl, of the firm of Smith & Ferl, who were conduct- 


GEORGE W. BROOKS. 


ing a small job-printing office in Denver. Shortly after, 
the Smith-Brooks Printing Company was incorporated 
under the laws of Colorado, with O. L. Smith president 
and George W. Brooks secretary. 

From the first the business prospered — the two part- 
ners being admirably fitted to work together — until it is 
now the largest and one of the best conducted institutions 
of its kind in the West. More than two hundred and fifty 
people are employed, and the pay-roll runs about $5,000 a 
week. ; 

Mr. Brooks was a progressive business man in the full- 
est sense. He sought the highest possible scale of excel- 
lence as business manager of his plant, purchasing the 
most improved mechanical equipment to be had. But his 
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progressive principles comprehended more than the mere 
machinery of his establishment. He was an exemplary 
employer, giving every consideration to those who worked 
for his company. High wages, short hours, courteous 
treatment, and pensions for old and faithful employees 
have been the rule at the Smith-Brooks plant, and no 
higher regard was ever entertained for an employer than 
that of the men and women who worked under George W. 
Brooks. As showing the character of the man, in his con- 
sideration of the welfare of those who worked for him, 
when the bindery girls in his plant worked late at night 
during the rush seasons, he ordered that they all should be 
sent home in carriages. It was such traits of character 
that won for him the love and esteem not only of his 
employees, but every one who knew him. 

Among Denver business men Mr. Brooks was as favor- 
ably known and admired as he was among journeymen 
printers. He was a member of a dozen clubs and lodges, 
among them being the Denver Club, the Country Club, the 
Colorado Golf Club and the Denver Athletic Club. He was 
a Mason, Knight Templar, Thirty-second Degree Scottish 
Rite and a member of the El Jebel Shrine. Also he was a 
member of the Elks, the Knights of Pythias and the Wood- 
men of the World. 

George W. Brooks lived all too short a time. He was 
not a preacher of reform. His life itself was the beacon- 
light bidding men to observe the Golden Rule, not merely 
in their homes and among friends, but in all things and 
among all men. 
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The Inland Printer lends its good offices to bring into com- 
munication men who are seeking opportunities in the printing 
business and printing concerns which are looking for the right 
kind of men. 
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Experienced Practical Man Wants Position on Small 
Daily Newspaper, Weekly or Monthly Publication. 
(151.) I have fifteen years’ experience in the publish- 
ing, printing and newspaper field. Have read proof, edited 
copy, etc., on metropolitan papers. I am a practical printer 
and linotype operator. Have been successful in news- 
gathering methods, soliciting advertising, and all the other 
details of making a printing and publishing business pay. 
Personal inclinations and tastes lead me to seek a position 
on a small daily or a weekly or monthly publication. Ref- 
erence and further particulars will be furnished on request. 





HE WAS ‘“BEATED”’ IN A DEAL. 
B. L. T., in the Chicago Tribune, shows the following 
composition of a Nebraska merchant: 


Dear Sir: I received the 74 cases eggs. You got the price what 1 
promised you but I find in it two cases awful poor eggs, smashed and sec- 
onds, where I can prove it to you. I didn’t want to hold your draft back 
and make you expenses but just the same when you want to beleive it from 
me and if not I can prove it to you. There was two cases eggs total loss 
in the lot. Whoever sold it to you beated you. When you want to be a 
good friend with me send me a check for the two cases eggs. Hoping to 
hear from you soon, I remain. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trad ibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests with the advertiser solely. 





POLYPHASE INDUCTION MOTORS. 


The Triumph Electric Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has recently issued a very interesting bulletin illustrating 
and describing its new Polyphase Induction Motor. Print- 
ers of to-day more than previously are interested in acquir- 
ing knowledge about power, and in Bulletin No. 471 of the 
Triumph Electric Company will be found valuable informa- 
tion given in connection with a complete history of the 
development of the Polyphase Induction Motor. The manu- 
facturers will be glad to send those interested a copy of the 
bulletin on request. 





SPECIAL OFFSET PAPERS. 


The Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Company, with mills at 
Ticonderoga, New York, and general offices at 200 Fifth 
avenue, New York city, is sending to printers and users of 
offset papers a very interesting folder printed on specimen 
sheets and exemplifying what can be accomplished by an 
actual test. The plates shown in this connection demon- 
strate that a great variety can be handled satisfactorily. 
This special stock is manufactured with a view to its use 
in offset printing and in many tests has won the distinc- 
tion of meeting the peculiar requirements of diversified 
work in a remarkably satisfactory manner. Samples of 
this paper, with sizes, weights, prices, etc., and informa- 
tion as to nearest paper-dealer, will be gladly submitted to 
those interested if they will correspond with the New York 
offices of the company. 





WHAT IS A SAW-TRIMMER ? 


A saw-trimmer is a saw having trimmer-knives fixed 
or set in the head of the saw. By means of this unique 
combination sawing and trim- 
ming are reduced to one opera- 
tion. Mr. H. G. Miller invented 
the saw-trimmer, and origi- 
nated the terms by which it is 
known. The Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company is the only 
manufacturer of saw-trimmers. 
The Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company at one time manufac- 
tured a saw and trimmer, the 
saw and trimmer being mounted 
on separate spindles, but dis- 
carded it in favor of the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer —the single-operation machine. Every 
Mergenthaler agency now sells Miller Saw-Trimmers. 
These machines are also sold by every reputable printers’ 
supply house in the United States. 


The combination that makes a 
saw-trimmer. 
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EFFECTIVE PUBLICITY FOR BROTHER JONA- 
THAN BOND PAPER. 


The J. W. Butler Paper Company is conducting an 


extensive advertising campaign in the interests of Brother 
Jonathan Bond, “the commercial correspondence paper 
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THE LINCOLN COST SYSTEM FOR TOURING 
AUTOMOBILES. 
George E. Lincoln, manager of the Chicago branch of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 1100 South Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, is systematic in everything he does. He 
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THE BUTLER PAPER COMPANY IS CONDUCTING A BILLBOARD CAMPAIGN TO ADVERTISE BROTHER 
JONATHAN BOND PAPER, 


of the day.” <A recent booklet of commercial stationery 
designs printed, lithographed and embossed in colors on 
Brother Jonathan Bond is an excellent exemplification of 


Cover of a recent booklet from the J. W. Butler 
Paper Company. 


its quality and its adaptability to the various requirements 
of business correspondence. The booklet is handsomely 
gotten up, and we show herewith a reproduction of the 
cover, the original of which is printed in green and gold on 
gray-green cover-stock. In addition to the usual methods 
of advertising paper-stocks, the Butler Paper Company has 
inaugurated a campaign of billboard publicity in favor of 
Brother Jonathan Bond, and we show herewith an illustra- 
tion of one of the advertisements. 
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has prepared a cost record that should prove invaluable to 
automobile owners. The “ Lincoln Motor Touring Record ” 
is a unique blank-book, so arranged that not only a diary 
of the car’s wanderings may be kept from the time of its 
purchase, which undoubtedly would be most interesting to 
the owner in future years, but provides blanks for the 
purpose of keeping accurate account of the cost of the car 
after purchase, as well as the expense of the motorist while 
on the road. The first page is ruled for the name of the 
owner and his address. The second is a blank form, to be 
filled in with the name of the maker of the car, horse- 
power, number of cylinders, license number, factory num- 
ber, weight and the names of companies in which insurance 
of all classes is carried. The third page is a blank index, 
which, if properly filled in, will make it comparatively easy 
to look up the data of any trip recorded in the book. Then 
follow about a hundred pages of blank forms in which pro- 
vision is made for a complete record of costs while making 
a tour. In addition to this, in visiting different towns or 
localities, incidents and impressions may be recorded which 
should prove of great advantage to the motorist when 
making tours through the same territory in the future. 
The last page of the book is a recapitulation form, for 
recording the distance covered on each tour, amount of 
gasoline used, average number of miles per gallon, etc., and 
giving the total expense for each tour. The book should 
operate as a splendid aid to owners of automobiles who 
care to ascertain what “the thing” is costing them, in 
addition to its value as a means for recording interesting 
“tips ” for future reference. 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY EXPANDS. 

On June 1, 1911, the Sprague Electric Company will be 
merged with the General Electric Company of Schenec- 
tady, New York. Its business will be conducted under the 
name Sprague Electric Works of General Electric Com- 
pany. 

The manufacture and sale of the lines of apparatus and 
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supplies heretofore exploited by the Sprague Electric Com- 
pany will be continued by the Sprague Electric Works of 
the General Electric Company under the same organization, 
with Mr. D. C. Durland in responsible charge as general 
manager, and with the assurance that the characteristic 
high quality of product and efficiency of service to its cus- 
tomers will be maintained. 

All correspondence should be sent to the Sprague Elec- 
tric Works at the same address as in the past. Bills and 
statements will be rendered from the Sprague Electric 
Works, No. 527 West Thirty-fourth street, New York city, 
to whom all remittances should be made. 

The offices of the Sprague Electric Works will be con- 
tinued as heretofore, with main offices at 527-531 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York city, and branch offices in 
principal cities. 





NEW MONOTYPE BOOK FACES. 


Anticipating a healthy revival in the use by American 
printers of the beautiful roman faces cut by Giambattisti 
Bodoni in Italy about 1780, the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company has planned to cut two distinct Bodoni series. 
The first to be completed will be the light Modern No. 150A, 
of which a specimen of the twelve-point is here shown, and 
the second the heavier modern, used so extensively on fine 
books in France at the present time. 


This is the twelve-point Bodoni Roman 
and its Italic, cut for the Monotype 


While the Bodoni styles of letter are to an extent little 
used to-day, Bodoni is famous among typographers as a 
designer and cutter, especially of roman and italic faces. 

Another series cut for the Monotype and of unusual 
typographic interest is the No. 172E, a modification for the 
American market of one of the Didot old styles which was 
first cut about 1804. The twelve-point specimen here printed 
shows in what respect this beautiful face differs from the 
old styles commonly used in this country. 


This is the twelve-point Didot Roman and 
its Italic, cut for the Monotype. 


Both of the Bodoni series and the No. 172E will be com- 
pleted in all of the sizes from six-point to thirty-six-point 
inclusive. 

In the cutting of these attractive faces for American 
printers the Monotype Company has consulted freely with 
Mr. J. Horace McFarland and Mr. William Dana Orcutt, 
printers whose splendid knowledge of types and type- 
designing enabled them to offer helpful criticism and sug- 
gestions. 

In the June issue the Monotype Company also announced 
that it is now making the style DD keyboard, or double D 
as it is called, not exactly as an improvement of the style D, 
for in reality it is two D keyboards in one. 

Its June advertising insert shows some remarkable 
examples of the product of the new board, which enables 
the operator without changing or adjusting the machine in 
any way to compose any two sizes of type in any two meas- 
ures, from a choice of no less than fourteen alphabets, 
figures, miscellaneous signs, accents, etc. 

This board is not only achieving wonderful success in 
the newspaper composing-rooms on both straight matter 
and department-store advertisements, but is demonstrating 
in many of the big book and job offices that there is prac- 


tically no kind of complicated or intricate composition 
which it can not handle profitably. 

As a straight-matter machine, with the typewriter key- 
bank, the new board is making records. The Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader maintained a speed for one week of 
7,300 ems per hour for each machine, and surprisingly big 
records for Monotype composition with low production cost 
have been reported by printers on all lines of work. 





COTTRELL’S NEW BOOKLET. 


The C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, 25 Madison square, 
North, New York city, has recently issued a very interest- 
ing catalogue about the progress and success of its single- 
revolution press and what it is doing for the printers 
throughout the United States. This booklet is entitled 
“For They Themselves Have Said It,” and it is worth the 
reading of any printer who is in search of information 
concerning the Cottrell press. It contains reproductions of 
letters from fifty printers who have used Cottrell presses 
from five to forty years. Printers interested in reviewing 
this attractive booklet can have it forwarded to their 





addresses for the asking. The C. B. Cottrell & Sons Com- 
pany, of New York city, maintains offices in Chicago. The 
Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia, New York city, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco, is selling 
agent. Catalogues and other literature will be supplied 
upon request. 





MATRIX CATALOGUE OF THE THOMPSON TYPE- 
CASTER. 

The Thompson Type Machine Company has just pub- 
lished its first matrix catalogue, which is now being sent 
to its customers and other interested parties. It is a 
handsome loose-leaf book, 6 by 9 inches in size, and con- 
tains about one hundred different faces and sizes of type 
which can be made from matrices furnished by the Thomp- 
son Type Machine Company. These matrices are carried 
in stock at the company’s headquarters, 632 Sherman 
street, Chicago, and also at its branch library in New 
York city, Room 1729, Tribune building. 

An important announcement in this connection is that 
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all linotype matrices can be used in the Thompson type- 
caster interchangeably with those of their own make, 
including the recently cut head-letter matrices in thirty- 
six and forty-two point. It is already known that the fine 
assortment of compositype matrices can also be used in 
the Thompson machine, and it seems to substantiate the 
claim made that the variety of faces which are obtainable 
with the Thompson typecaster is not approached by any 
other typecasting machine. The fonts are complete in all 
sizes up to and including forty-eight point, and comprise 
such popular series as Caslon, Caslon Medium and Caslon 
Bold, with their italics to match, Caslon Condensed, Chel- 
tenham, Cheltenham Bold, Cheltenham Wide, with corre- 
sponding italics, texts, gothics and antiques —all com- 
prising the faces most used by up-to-date printers. 

A copy of this catalogue will be sent on request by the 
Thompson Type Machine Company, 624-632 Sherman 
street, Chicago. 


IMPROVED MEISEL COMBINATION PRESS. 

The Meisel Press & Manufacturing Company, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, has recently constructed a new and im- 
proved combination roll and sheet wrapping-paper press 
for printing one or more colors on one or both sides of the 
web as ordered. This company also manufactures the well- 
known Meisel slitters and rewinders for all classes of roll 
products, toilet-roll machinery, and presses for printing one 
or both sides of the web, with automatic attachments for 
numbering, perforating, folding or interleaving, according 
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The Crowell Publishing Company is getting another 
thirty-two-page Hoe press, with color cylinders. The Sim- 
mons Publishing Company recently installed a Hoe rotary 
machine for printing the Woman’s Home Companion, and 
the Canton Magazine Company started off with two Hoe 
rotary presses. 

The Vickery & Hill Publishing Company has just in- 
stalled a forty-eight page Hoe Electrotype Web, and the 
Home Pattern Company another six-cylinder multicolor 
Hoe press with imprinting device, as well as cover-feeding 
and wire-stapling attachments. 

Other recent orders for Hoe rotary presses for printing 
magazines and periodicals include a machine for the Farm 
News, of Springfield, Ohio, a forty-eight-page for the Hen- 
neberry Company, of Chicago, a large machine for the 
Sprague Publishing Company, with automatic cover-feeding 
attachment and wire-stapling devices, a sixty-four-page 
color machine for the Twentieth Century Farmer, of 
Omaha, a third ninety-six-page machine for Street & Smith, 
besides a number of presses for printing establishments in 
different parts of the country for almanacs, trading-stamp 
books, etc. 

Messrs. P. F. Collier & Sons recently installed three 
more 128-page Hoe rotary machines for book printing, giv- 
ing that house a plant of eleven Hoe rotaries. 

Frank A. Munsey Company has nine Hoe rotaries; 
William Green seven, and similar machines can now be 
seen running in nearly all the large printing establishments 
of the country. 





IMPROVED COMBINATION ROLL AND SHEET WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS. 


to requirements. Large savings in labor, floor-space and 
power can be effected through these presses, which are 
adjustable for turning out finished products in one opera- 
tion of the press. Manufacturing printers will do well to 
secure a description of these machines from the Meisel 
Press & Manufacturing Company, 944-948 Dorchester ave- 
nue, Boston, Massachusetts. 





MANY NEW HOE ROTARY, MAGAZINE AND 
PERIODICAL PRESSES. 

The Curtis Publishing Company has ordered from R. 
Hoe & Co. two more forty-eight-page rotary presses, which 
will give this well-known publishing house a plant of eleven 
large Hoe rotary presses for printing the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

The Butterick Publishing Company is putting in three 
ninety-six page Hoe presses for printing Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


GERMAN FIRM CHANGES ITS NAME. 


In a general meeting held on May 20, the firm Koenig 
& Bauer, Limited, manufacturers, Kloster Oberzell, Wurz- 
burg, changed its name to Rapid Press Factory, Koenig & 
Bauer, Limited, Wurzburg, in order to simplify the line 
of business and the address. 





BELOVED. 


He was very bashful and she tried to make it easy for 
him. They were driving along the seashore and she became 
silent for a time. 

“ What’s the matter? ” he asked. 

“Oh, I feel blue,” she replied. 
my hands are cold.” 

“ You should not say that,” was his word of consolation, 
“ for God loves you, and your mother loves you, and you can 
sit on your hands.” — Success. 


“ Nobody loves me and 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under ‘‘ Situations Wanted,’’ 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not guar- 


anteed. 








BOOKS. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 63% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 


PANY, Chicago. 


PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all bond, 

flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in stock by 
Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of paper 
should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. Complete cost system and 
selling prices. Adapted to any locality. Pocket size. $1 by mail. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Montype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 7% by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING — A limited edition of 200 numbered 

copies of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” designed, 
hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. Printed 
from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and artistically 
bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





FOR SALE — All or part of an over 50-year established $100,000 thor- 

oughly modern printing plant within 120 miles of Chicago; good rail- 
road center; owning own building, 60 by 120 feet, 3 floors, mill construc- 
tion, brick; 5 cylinder and 3 job presses, Monotype, Linotype, own electric 
generating plant, with individual motors throughout, complete electrotype 
foundry and bindery; death in firm requires change; no agents. G 362. 





FOR SALE — First-class printing plant doing very profitable business in 
large southern city; reason for selling — ill-health. G 366. 





FOR SALE —Thriving weekly newspaper and job office serving northern 
interior of British Columbia; capable of great development; $6,000 
cash and $6,500 easy payments. C. STACKHOUSE, Ashcroft, B. C. 





JOB-PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE — Situated in manufacturing city in 

central New York; 50,000 people to draw from; very complete equip- 
ment, including 4 jobbers and power cutter; established 7 years and will 
clear from $2,000 to $3,000 yearly above all personal and business expenses ; 
will dispose of same for $5,000; best investment in country; business 
growing daily; if you want a good-paying business, long past experimental 
stage, it will pay you to investigate; books will be opened and every 
statement substantiated; best of reasons for selling. G 388. 





WANTED — A practical printer who has some money and experience in 
mail-order business; I have the plant. D. B. CROPSEY, Fairbury, Neb. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 















Publishing. 





IF YOU WANT to SELL or BUY a newspaper property, write to HOLLIS 
CORBIN, Metropolitan bldg., New York city. 








$35,000 WILL BUY half interest in monthly trade-paper business, sporting 
field, making good profit. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, Masonic bldg., 


New York. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Write for circulars and 
specimens. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY; rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book-sewing 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 








FOR SALE — Cases, news and italic cases; in good condition; will sell 
cheap. THE H. 0. SHEPARD CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE — Linotype (No. 3 Model), 2 magazines, 4 fonts matrices, 
motor; guaranteed first-class condition; cheap for cash or on easy 
terms. E. GREENEBAUM, 157 William st., New York. Tel. Beekman 5430. 





FOR SALE — 24 by 29 Hoe drum, 2-roller, tapeless; 27 by 31 Whitlock 
2-revolution, 2-roller, air, front delivery; 29 by 43 Huber, 2-revolution, 
4-roller, table, front delivery; 32 by 47 Optimus, 4-roller, air, front delivy- 
ery; 37 by 52 Campbell, 2-revolution, 4-roller, table, front delivery; 43 by 
56 Cottrell, 2-revolution, 4-roller, air, rear delivery; many others; none 
better. Ask for our list. BRONSON’S, 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 





LINOTYPE FOR SALE, Model No. 5, complete with 2 extra fonts of 2- 
letter matrices and alternating-current motor; only reason for selling 
—have replaced with Monotype. Address ROGERS PRINTING COMPANY, 


Dixon, Ill. 








HELP WANTED. 





Artists. 





ARTIST WANTED for pictorial advertising; highest artistic skill in figure 
drawing and color positively essential; must possess bright ideas for 
modern advertising. Apply STONE, LIMITED, Toronto, Can. 





Bookbinders. 





FINISHER of highest standard, with ability to act as instructor in trade 
school; best salary to right man. F. GAILER, 141-143 West 24th st., 


New York city. 





WANTED — Bindery foreman; man capable of taking charge of bindery 

employing 30 people; blank-book and loose-leaf work; man must be 
sober and reliable, with ability to handle men; shop is non-union, 9 hours 
per day; steady position, good wages and a good shop to work in, in one 
of the best cities in the Middle West. Address, with references, wages 
expected, etc., G 224. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — A competent all-around printer as working foreman in a New 

England job and newspaper office in a town of about 7,000; one who 
learned his trade in a country office preferred; must be capable of handling 
help; wages, $18 per week. G 360 





WANTED — Composing-room foreman; union; must be able to handle 
men and get results; shop employs 25 printers, monotype and linotype 
machines; commercial, bank, county and catalogue work; southern city 


75,000. G 364 
WANTED — Thoroughly capable composing-room foreman; to have full 


charge; class of work — catalogue and publication, requiring quick 
action and satisfactory results; state fully experience, etc. G 368. 








Pressmen. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN — High-grade printing concern centrally located 

in New York city, having desirable, light floor space for 4 cylinder 
presses, will contract to supply fine half-tone and color work to keep same 
running; satisfactory arrangements will be made for financing capable 
pressman having some capital to start in business. G 365. 





GORDON PRESSMAN WANTED — One capable of handling 3 Chandler & 
Price presses. Write KINGSBURY PRINTING CO., Twin Falls, Idaho. 





WANTED — First-class pressman to work on Optimus and 8 jobbers; must 
be able to do good color and half-tone work; steady job to party who 
can make good. WILLARD PRESS, Boonville, N. Y. 

















GOLD INK—At Last a Success! 





Montreal — Toronto — Valleyfield. 





“OROTYP” combines perfect working qualities with a brilliant, smooth, finished appearance. We shall be glad 
to demonstrate this fact to any interested printer by shipping a one-pound can on approval. Light 


Gold, Deep Gold, Copper and Aluminum — $3.00 per pound. Liberal discounts to jobbers. ; 
Manufactured by THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS —“*le Ager bar Diets «JAS. H. FURM AN, - — i ag ores iy 
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Proofreaders. 





PROOREADER WANTED— We want an experienced proofreader — one 

who has successfully read proof in a general job office; he will also 
have to look over lithograph proofs and sketches; a fair wage will be paid 
for the right man; union composing-room ; please give full references, 
state salary wanted and something of personal habits. BRANDON PRINT- 
ING CO., Nashville, Tenn. 





Salesmen. 
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SITUATION WANTED — A-1 cylinder pressman; 18 years’ experience on 


high-class work; sober and reliable. G 342. 





Proofreaders. 





reliable, expert proofreader seeks position ; 


A THOROUGHLY TRAINED, 
excellent references; non-union; $22. 


satisfactory services assured ; 
323. 





Salesmen. 





WANTED — Strictly first-class salesman for Chicago trade, with good 
knowledge of paper or printing; state experience, age, salary and ref- 
erences. Address reply to LOCK BOX P. O. 461, Chicago, Il. 








INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 
invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction book. 
When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, without fractions; 
No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter without commercial 
fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 
“Pp” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. Price, $4. 
BEFORE PURCHASING A LINOTYPE KEYBOARD send for descriptive 
circular regarding the Eclipse Keyboard, at $3, complete with instruction 
book, copyholder and diagrams of 12 different keyboard layouts; best 
value on market. ECLIPSE KEYBOARD COMPANY, 117 S. Bonner st., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION, 6 machines, 12 weeks’ thorough operator- 
machinist course, $80; hundreds of successful graduates. Write for 
prospectus. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First 
av., New York city. 
N. E. LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 7 Dix place, Boston, Mass. 


run solely as school; liberal hours, thorough instruction ; 
uates succeed. Write for particulars before deciding. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Artists. 














Four-machine plant, 
our grad- 














ARTIST of versatile experience — catalogues, lettering decorative design, 

wash, line and color, bird’s-eye views, machine perspectives, the better 
class photo- -retouching on mechanical and artistic subjects, etc.— desires 
correspondence with reliable house. G 382. 





Compositors. 





FIRST-CLASS job and ad. compositor wants position; West preferred; 
A-No. 1 man, married. ELI SWITZER, Webb City, Mo. 





Engravers. 





WANTED — Position as coarse-screen operator; am willing to do line 


photographing. G 389. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





GOOD ALL-AROUND PRINTER wants position as foreman or manager of 

reliable job shop, where, after a year’s service, opportunity would be 
afforded to buy an interest in firm; object—-a permanent position where 
ability and hard work will secure advancement; young man, 27, of good 
moral character. G 384. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT — High-grade experience, including costs, 
estimating, sales, efficiency; write us. G 222. 








WANTED — Position as foreman; experienced in the best grades of book 
and catalogue work; age, 35; union. G 378. 





WANTED — Position as working foreman; A-1 man, sober, reliable, hard 
worker; foremanship experience, 8 years; present foreman of large 
shop; reason for change — wife’s ill-health; union; good advertising 


and lay-out man; 33 years old; would consider buying an interest. G 375. 





Operators and Machinists. 





MONOTYPE CASTER-OPERATOR desires change; reliable, union; 8 
years’ experience; South or West preferred; versed with keyboard and 
caster improvements. G 363. 





SITUATION WANTED by lady linotype operator. E., 359 S. Jefferson st., 


Coldwater, Mich. 


SALES MANAGER printing and engraving plant; thoroughly experienced, 

well posted of users of high-class work throughout the country; want 
position with modern, progressive concern who will make liberal offer of 
interest in the company as the business develops; was in charge of sales 
2 years with one house and 5 years with another, both high-grade, large, 
well-known houses; worked at the trade 10 years prior to taking the 
sales end; am in touch with capable superintendent, artists and pressmen ; 
can unquestionably deliver the business with the proper backing. G 287. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — A secondhand steel and copper plate engravers’ ruling machine; 
must be in perfect condition; give description and price. G 370. 








must be in good con- 


WANTED — Secondhand Lanston Monotype machine ; 
G 380. 


dition and late model; state price and full particulars. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 








DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, Pearl River, N. ¥. Folding machines, auto- 
matic feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2-12 





Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 157 W. Lake st., 
makers’ supplies. 





Chicago. Also paper-box 
1-12 





Book Dies. 


BRASS BOOK STAMPS and embossing dies of all descriptions. 
EMBOSSING CO., 126 N. Union st., Chicago. 





CHICAGO 
tf 





Calendar Manufacturers. 





COMPLETE AND ARTISTIC LINES of high-embossed calendar subjects, 
German make excelled, with prices that insure business. CHICAGO 
EMBOSSING CO., 126 N. Union st., Chicago, Ill. tf 





HEAVY EMBOSSED bas-relief calendars. America’s classiest line. Black 
and white, three-color and hand-tinted. H. E. SMITH CO., Indianapolis, 
12-11 


Ind. 





Case-making and Embossing. 
Chicago. 





SHEPARD, THE H. O., CO., 632 Sherman st., 


Write for: esti- 
mates. 2 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
chases. 





Electric-welded steel 
7-11 





Chicago Embossing Company. 





Calendar backs, catalogue covers, menu tablets, 


EMBOSSERS of quality. 
CHICAGO EMBOSSING CO., 126 N. Union 
tf 


announcement covers, etc. 
st., Chicago. 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nassau st., 
New York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Satin-finish plates. 6-12 








Cost Systems and Installations. 





COST SYSTEMS designed and installed to meet every condition in the 
graphic trades. Write for booklet, ‘“‘The Science of Cost Finding.” 
THE ROBERT S. DENHAM CO., 342 Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 10-11 





Counters. 





Also paper 
5-12 


Counters for job presses. 


HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Printers’ form trucks. 


joggers, ‘‘ Giant ” Gordon press-brakes. 





Pressmen. 


Cylinder Presses. 





A JOB PRESSMAN would like to take care of 2 or 3 jobbers; have 8 


years’ experience; steady job wanted. G 371. 


POSITION — Cylinder pressman ; 
G 390. 





union; references; state wages, etc. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 168 W. 


Monroe st., Chicago. Bab- 
cock drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. i 


Also rebuilt machines. 
7-11 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 





PRESSMAN, age 27, 14 years’ experience in best half-tone and color work, 
Miehles, etc. G 386. 





H. F. McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-tone work, 141 East 
25th st., New York. Phone, 5286 Madison square. 3-12 








“IT DOES NOT TARNISH” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CRAMER & MAINZER’ -_ Faerth, Bavaria 








SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 





66 . 9? is a soft, pliable, brilliant, beaten 
Cramain Gold Metal Leaf, easily applied—and 


non-tarnishing. Less than half the cost of genuine gold. 


SOLE AGENT AND DISTRIBUTOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


JAMES H. FURMAN 


186 N. La Salle Street - - Chicago, II. 
165 Broadway - - - =~ « New York 
R table rep ives wanted in all principal cities 
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Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 





Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn st. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-12 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 626 
Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing Machin- 
ery Company, Boston-New York. 2-12 








Embossers and Engravers — Copper and Steel. 





Steel and copper plate engravers and 


FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865 
Write for samples x esti- 
-11 


printers, steel- die makers and embossers. 
mates. 16-20 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 





Embossing Composition. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 9 
inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Embossing Dies. 


EMBOSSING DIES THAT EMBOSS. 
job tested x completion before leaving the plant. 
ING CO., 126 N. Union st., Chicago, Ill. 





We are specialists in this line. Every 
CHICAGO EMBOSS- 
tf 





121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing and 


YOUNG, WM. R., 
steel, zinc ; first-class workmanship. 7-11 


embossing dies, br: 





Grinders end Cutting-room Spocteities. 





lithographers and related trades, and satisfy them 
because of a knowledge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes our patrons satisfied customers. Our specialties: High-grade paper- 
cutter knives; cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, takes 
place of oil and soap; K. K. paper-slip powder, better than soapstone. 
Also expert knife grinders. Prices right. E. C. KEYSER & CO., 722 
South Clark st., Chicago. 6-12 


WE SELL to printers, 





Gummed Labels and Advertising Stickers. 


STANDARD PUB. CO., Vineland, N. J. 
the trade. Send for catalogue. 





Gummed labels and stickers for 





Gummed Papers. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domestic 
guaranteed non-curling gummed papers. 5-12 








JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 
curling Gummed Paper. 


Waverly Park, N. J. Our specialty is Non- 
Stocks in every city. 2-12 





Gummed Tape in Rolls and Rapid Sealing Machine. 


“McLAURIN & CO., INC., 127 White st., New York city. 
Every inch guaranteed to stick. 





* Bull- 
6-12 


JAMES D. 
dog”? brand gummed tape. 





Ink Manufacturers. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 





2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-12 





Job Presses. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 
Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., 


The Oswego, Brown & 
4-12 





Chicago. 7-11 





Photoengravers. 


BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 512 Sherman st., 
tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 
SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., CO., illustrators, engravers and electrotypers, 
3-color process plates. 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-11 
Ph + d 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 
WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photoengra- 
vers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms: 626 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern 
representatives ; United Printing Machinery Co., Boston-New York. 2-12 





Chicago. Photo, half- 
11-11 








ers’ Machi y and Supplies. 








Chicago. 
1-12 








Photoengravers’” Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
a. 3-12 





Presses. 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago. 
manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 1-12 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 








Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn st. 
11-11 


Fe al 
)-11 





PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New ian 
factory, Long Island City, New York. 


THOMSON, JOHN, 
bldg., Chicago ; 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 316-318 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 706 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chest- 
nut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-12 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 521 
Cherry st., Philadelphia. 10-11 


BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 714 S. Clark st., Chicago; St. Louis, 
Detroit, St. Paul; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-12 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
lished 1850. 





BINGHAM’S 
514-518 Clark 











Milwaukee, 
1-12 


Estab- 
2-12 





Boston, Mass. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 168-170 W. Monroe st., 





Chicago. 
7-11 





Proof Presses for Photoengravers and Printers. 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-11 


Show Cards. 








$200-$600; Em- 
8-11 


GOLDING MFG. CO., 
bosser, $300-$400 ; 


Golding Jobbers, 
Roll-feed Duplex, Triplex. 


Franklin, Mass. 
Pearl, $70-$214 ; 


Machine Work. 
cu MMINGS| M AC HINE ‘COMPANY, 238 William st., New York. Estimates 


given on automatic machinery, bone-hardening, grinding and jobbing. 
Up-to-date plant; highest-grade work done with accuracy and despatch. 
1-1 











Machinery. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. New; rebuilt. 7-11 





Mercantile Agency. 





THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, New 
York; Western Office, 108 S. La Salle st., Chicago. The Trade is a 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-11 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Electric 
3-12 





Paper Cutters. 


SHOW CARDS AND COUNTER CARDS. Cut-outs that attract attention. 
High-class in every particular. CHICAGO EMBOSSING CO., 126 N. 
tf 


Union st., Chicago, II. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat, simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use’ cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 8-11 





Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 
complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 8-11 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 168-170 W. 
type. 





Monroe st., — 








DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., manufacturers of automatic- 
clamp cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-12 


Mass. $130-$200; Power, $240- 
Pearl, Card, $8-$40. 8-11 





GOLDING MFG. CO., 
$600; Auto-clamp, 


Lever, 
$40-$77 ; 


Franklin, 
$450-$600 ; 





grag H.. C., Eves FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
, Boston; 43 Centre st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 11-11 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard Line type and printers’ supplies, St. 
Louis, New York and Chicago. 11-11 








QUICK ON 


Mesgill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues. 








Your Job Press Slow 


Without The Megill Gauges! 


Ask for booklet about our Gauge that automatically sets the sheet 
to perfect register after the human hand has done all it can. 


E. L. MEGILL, Manufacturer 
60 Duane Street, New York 


No glue—No sticky fingers— Clean work—Hurry work — Best work 


VISE GRIP 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues. 




















Cameo Makes a Job Distinctive 


There are scores of half-tone papers — there is just one Cameo. Think of that 
when doing some job which you want to be so “classy” that it will clinch your 
hold on your customer. 

A man need not be an expert judge of the fine points in the printer s art to 
recognize the individuality and superiority ora Cameo job. The soft, velvety 
surface of Cameo Plate gives a richness and depth to per teal that can be obtained 


wo 
PLATE 


Coated Book 


White or Sepia 


To get the very best results with Cameo, note these few suggestions. 

HALF-TONE PLATES. The plates should be deeply etched. The screen 
best adapted is 150 lines to the inch, although the surface is receptive to any 
ordinary half-tones. 

OVERLAYS. Should be cut on slightly thicker paper than required for 
regular coated. 

MAKE READY. Build up an even grading from high lights to solids. 

INK. Should be of fairly heavy body, one which will not run too freely, 
and a greater amount of ordinary cut ink must be carried than for glossy papers. The 
richest effect that can be obtained in one printing comes from the use of double-tone 
ink on Cameo Plate. Of this ink less is required than for glossy paper. There is 
no trouble from ** picking.” Impression should be heavy, but only such as will 
ensure an unbroken screen and even contact. 

Cameo is the best stock for all half-tones except those intended to show polished 
and mechanical subjects in microscopic detail. 

Use Cameo according to these instructions and every half-tone job you run 
will bring you prestige. 


Send for Sample-Book To-day. 


S. D. WARREN & CO.., 160 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers. 





LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS 


The A. Storrs & Bement Co. New York City (for ere an 
The Alling & Cory Co. Milwaukee, Wis. . 

: J. W. Butler Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa. . 

Cleveland, Ohio ‘Clovdend Paper Manufacturing Co. Pittsburg, Pa. . 

Cleveland, Ohio Se ee . Kingsley Paper Co. Portland, Me. 

Dallas, Tex. . . «+ « « « « Southwestern Paper Co. Portland, Ore. 

Grand Resiis. Mich. - . Central Michigan Paper Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


Houston, Tex. Southwestern Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


. National Paper & Type Co. 
. . Standard Paper Co. 

. Magarge & Green Co. 
The Alling & Cory Co. 

C. M. Rice Paper Co. 

. . Blake, McFall Co. 

. The Alling & Cory Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Mutual Paper Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. . . Interstate Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. i . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
New York City . Sole Agents, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


“American Type Founders Co. 


Spokane, Wash. . 
American Type Founders Co. 


Vancouver, B. C. 





























THE NEW 


"5 contact POINTS ON TYmPAN, 





IMPROVED 
| ADJUSTABLE GAUGE PIN 


With Adjustable Brass Spring Tongue 








SMILLED SPRING ADJUSTABLE GuipE Wes 





NO SEALING tie 
EASY To eer > ae 
Wits NoT WEAR OUT. 


END ADJUSTMENT: OF 30 POINTS, 











A universal gauge pin easy to adjust, with time-saving features. 
Adjustable to point system with long range of adjustment. Work 
can not feed under guide. Will give perfect register on colors. 
J No wax required. A duiable gauge pin of highest mechanical con- 








struciion Guaranteed to meet all requirements, with long life. 





Ba IF YOUR DEALER CAN NOT SUPPLY THEM WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $1.20 PER DOZEN. “oa 





Address THE MORSE GAUGE PIN COMPANY, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., U. S. A. 


















A RUN FOR. 
YOUR MONEY 








GET OUT YOUR BUSINESS STATIONERY NOW AND WRITE: 


“HERRICK,—Here’s a quarter for the 4 HERRICK 
CUT BOOKS showing 400 good one and two color 
cuts for my blotters, folders, mailing cards, etc. If I 
don’t like the books you're to send back my quarter.” 
ISN'T THAT FAIR? 
Then send on your 25c.; you can take it off the first $3.50 order. 
The books will give you a lot of valuable advertising ideas. 


THE HERRICK PRESS, 626 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
WE MAKE DRAWINGS OF ALL KINDS. WRITE US. 















Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


Che Britiah Printer 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 
Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 
**lifting.’” 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 

$2 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 35 Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &>» CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 


























Know Your Exact Costs 


An indisputable record of production and labor is furnished 


» DURANT COUNTERS 
ACCURATE, POSITIVE, UNFAILING 


Record only actual impressions of press. Ask any printer’s supply house or write 
us for details. 


The W. N. DURANT CO., 528 Market St., Milwaukee, Wis. 









FIRST-CLASS 
Transfer Paper Factory 


in Germany, seeks retailers for moist and dry transfer papers ; 
applications to be mailed and addressed to 369, care of 


Inland Printer Co., Chicago, III. 


























A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 














HE PAPER DEALER 
gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and to save money on his 
paper purchases. No dollar could 
be spent more profitably for a year’s reading. 
Printed on enamel book paper. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
Includes 1911 and 1912 at the very special rate of 
$1.50 instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity 
worth while. Proves an investment, not an expense 
to printers. 

















Cast by Experts. 35 Cents a pound. 
Your old type taken at 8 Cents per 
' : | : ) pound F. O. B. Winona. Send for 
sample, test it yourself. You can 


be the judge. No better type made at any price. 
PEERLESS TYPE FOUNDRY ~-_ Winona, Minnesota 











Ghe PAPER DEALER 


164 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 























THE BLACK-CLAWSON CoO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Builders 
















INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes —6x18, 9x 24, 9x32, 9x36, 12x30 and 16x40 inches. 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water-cooled Rolls. 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery. 














GUARANTEES LINOTYPERS/ 
V4 LOWER TABULAR COST/$25 
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wee CRAMER'S NEW @=eoa= 
Process Dry-Plates and 
F ilters “Direct” Three-color Work 














Not an experiment but an accomplished fact. 

Thoroughly tested in practical work before being advertised. 

Full details in our new booklet ‘‘ DRY-PLATES AND COLOR- 
FILTERS FOR TRICHROMATIC WORK,”’ containing 
more complete practical information than any other book yet 
published. This booklet sent free to photoengravers on request. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 











AS PRINTERS’ ADS Do bring orders—hun- 
dreds of printers are proving this with my service of 
3-color cuts and wording. Easy to print 
inanyshop. 12th year. Samples Free. 
CHAS. L.STILES, COLUMBUS, O. 


my 





THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD 
KEYBOARD PAPE with Round 


Perforations 


Jor the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mecnanic FA.ts, MAINE 








PRINTERS — You can not afford to purchase new or rebuilt Printers’ 
Machinery, exchange or sell your old without consulting us. 


DRISCOLL & FLETCHER Printers’ Hichiiety Works, 























AUTOMATIC 


|’ MONITO SYSTEM 


‘, Fills All Requirements of Most Exacting Printers. 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY 
106 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 








The Central Ohio Paper Co. 


@, Exclusive manufacturers of the Famous Swan 
Linen paper for high-class Stationery and ‘“‘Swans- 
down” Enamel Paper. Gives any book a finished 
look. Write for dummies. Prompt shipments. 
“Swan Delights Whoever Writes.” 


“Roughing” fer the Trade 


We 

MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 























**A Carbon Scratch” 


Did the thought of Carbon Paper ever make you scratch your head with that puzzling 
look when an intelligent customer wanted to make clear, clean duplicate copies? 
Just let us do the worrying for you; that is what we are here for. We did all that in 
the past twenty years. The carbon condition is down to a perfect basis, provided you 
tie up with a house that knows what you want. We will make demonstrative tests, 
submit samples with an intelligent price-list, if you will ask for them. 


WHITF IELD CARBON PAPER WORKS 


Broadway, New York 














SUMMER ROLLERS 


THEVA EIECER ROMER CO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 


Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 





RUBBER STAMPS 


AND SUPPLIES 
FOR THE TRADE 


YOUR customers will appreciate our prompt service. 








Send for ‘‘ Illustrated Catalogue and Trade Discounts” 


The Barton Mfg. Co., 335 Broadway, N. Y. 











Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
3% x 8% inches. 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 
correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET - - CHICAGO 








Paper Testing 


We have facilities for making chemical, microscopical and 
physical tests of paper promptly and at reasonable prices. 
We can be of service to the purchaser by showing him 
whether he is getting what he has specified. 

We can be of service to the manufacturer in disputes where 
the report of a third party is likely to be more effective. 








Electrical Testing Laboratories 
80th Street and East End Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 





Send for our Booklet No. 1 on the subject of Paper Testing. 




















Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
“Stringing”? Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT - © = «= MICHIGAN 


PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 
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THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x48 to 14x21 inches. 
THE PRICE IS IN THE MACHINE. 




















CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: : $ : : 524 West Jackson Boulevard 








THE ROBERT DICK} | Eagle Printing Ink Co. 
MAILER 24 Cliff Street :: New York 


Combines the three great 


essentials to the publisher: 

SPEED — SIMPLICITY — @, Manufacturers of ~ —— 
DURABILITY. @ Experts Brand Two-Color, Three- 
address with our machines Colorand Quad Inks for Wet 


55% Gepee Se one bout. Printing. Inks that retain 
q@ SO SIMPLE a month’s i 
practice will enable ANY their Full Color Value when 


pap ee ‘G ame ot printed on Multicolor presses. 

) . in inch and half inch sizes 

er farteat ten 4 cron two to five inches. Western Branch: Factory : 
o—SSSS===_ For fu er intormation, a: es 3 OSE . ° 

‘ 705 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. ersey City,N. J. 

Rev. ROBERT DICK ESTATE = 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. . ' 8 pate eg 3 
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wise PFOULY 5 


P laten Dwell Obtainable through any Reliable Dealer. 
Clutch Drive MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Motor Attachment Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


(Umexcelied) ocr CR ue 








IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A TRADE WITH THE 
FRENCH PRINTERS 


SEND YOUR CATALOGUES AND TERMS TO THE 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(PARIS BRANCH) 


THE LEADING IMPORTERS OF 


TRADE-MarRK 


AM E RICAN MA CH I N ERY REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE. 
FOR THE FRENCH PRINTING TRADE, COVE pe A N D BOOK 


(Shipping Agents: The American Express Company.) PA Pp Ee RS 


FONDERIE CASLON, 13, Rue Sainte Cecile, PARIS 219 W. MONROE ST. - - - CHICAGO 














To the Printers’ Supply Houses 
of the United States: 


G, If you are selling directly or indirectly to the printers and 
publishers of Canada you can make the advertising columns of 
Printer and Publisher a powerful adjunct to your present sell- 
ing plans. Printer and Publisher is essentially a master printers’ 
paper —it reaches every month the buying heads of 80% of the 
printing and publishing plants of Canada. 


G, Will you allow our advertising manager to prove by what it 
has done for other United States supply houses that advertising 
in Printer and Publisher will be a profitable investment for you? 
He can do it and gladly will if you will ask him in a letter 
addressed to 


The Printer and Publisher of Canada 


143-149 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 

















vou NEED one 


NO PRINTING PLANT COMPLETE WITHOUT 
A BALING PRESS 


G, Every printer knows the value of a Baling Press, but many have not 
installed one, possibly imagining the price of a steel-constructed machine 
somewhat high. We build an all steel, powerful and rapid Baler at a 
price practically no higher than the wooden press. ‘They will decrease 
your fire risk and earn money for you. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


290 Oregon Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








The Standard Road of the West 
Union Pacific 


or = and well kept — its roadbed likewise; in fact, the 
‘*Standard — A criterion of excellence. statement was made by a party of Eastern capi- 
— Standard Dictionary.  talists. who went over the road recently, that 

“‘its roadbed looked as though it were swept 
The Union Pacific Railroad has spent, - Pl ~ se eo = appenn 
in the last ten years, $111,000,000 for To secure the highest grade of service —in 
improvements alone. other words, ‘‘ Quality,’’ which is the basis of 
all success —the Union Pacific educates its 

It is block-signaled. employees, and the sons of its employees living 











Its roadbed is unequaled. along its lines, to become competent railroad 
Its rails are of 90-pound steel. men (a correspondence school being maintained 


Its bridges are of steel. at Omaha for that purpose); and the majority of 
Its equipment is the best that money can buy. __ its telegraph operators are trained in its methods 
It has excellent dining carson a//throughtrains _ in a telegraph school at Omaha. 

The Union Pacific is ballasted with Sherman The people of the country traversed by the 
gravel, which makes a practically dustless road- | Union Pacific are proud of their ‘‘Standard Road 
bed. It has fewer curves and lower grades than _ of the West’’; and the Union Pacific is proud of 
any other transcontinental line —is laid out in the people who, by their patronage and support, 
long, easy tangents. In one 90-mile stretch have made it possible to bring the road up to its 
there is only one half-degree curve. present high state of efficiency, and to so main- 

Its station buildings and grounds are well built __ tain it. 


Write to me for a copy of the illustrated, interesting and instructive booklet, 
“Making Travel Safe.” 


W. G. Neimyer, General Agent 
73 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill. 








We can supply you with a complete line of steel die Embossed Emblematic Cards, etc. _ Any combination of emblems, from 
the Blue Lodge to the Shrine in the Masonic orders, also of various other Lodges, stamped in a rich gold and illuminated in the 
correct colors. COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS 

Our largest and most complete line o6o COMMENCEMENT SAMPLES is now ready. If you have not sent for it 
DO IT NOW; it will assist you in securing the order from your local schools. . 4 i tliasih 


Makers of Embossed Commercial Stationery, Wedding A. STAUDER & CoO., Trade Engravers and Stationers 


Invitations, Announcements, Business and Visiting Cards, 4 2 
Fancy Stationery, Menu and Party Cards, Dance Programs. 231 N. Fifth Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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JAENECKE’S 
PRINTING INKS 


are known the world over as a reliable 
product. The works in Newark are 
celebrated for the skill used in the labo- 
ratory, the care exercised in the purchase 
and preparation of the raw materials, 
and for the judgment and conscientious 
effort put into the making of the 
finished product. 





ASK FOR OUR SPECIMEN-BOOK 





Main Office and Works—NEWARK, N. J. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: New Number, 531 S. Dearborn Street 
Old Number, 351 Dearborn Street 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DETROIT PITTSBURG 












































‘The 
ompositor’s 
Art_ 


is a combination of theory and practice. 
Each is necessary to the other. In the 
composing - room there is not enough 
theory; when learning from books, there 
is not enough practice. 

The apprentice or journeyman who 
has been surfeited with practice or the- 
ory, without the necessary reason-why 
explanation, can get well-balanced trade 
education by taking 


THE I. T. U. COURSE 


Given by correspondence, each stu- 
dent receives individual attention, as he 
learns the principles underlying typog- 
raphy, and applies the knowledge to © 
exactly the class of composition the dis- 
play compositor does in his daily work. 

This Course is lauded by all the ex- 
pert typographers who know it. 























You will secure full information by sending name and address to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 





SOLD BELOW ACT UAL ‘CO's T 


Terms—$23 cash in advance; $25 if taken on instalments of $2down and $1 a week till paid 







































































THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








THE HODGMAN 


NTIRELY new — new design, new movement. Bed only 34 
inches from the floor, all sizes. No shoes, no rack-hangers, 
no jar or vibration. Highest speed known in flat-bed presses. 
Five tracks, rigid impression, trip the cylinder, also trips the 
fountain roller. Does this strike you as an improvement in flat- 
bed presses? The Hodgman has a number of other radical im- 
provements. All users claim it is the leader. Will you look at 
it in operation? ‘Takes very little time to prove our claims. 
Simplest, most durable. More new features. Guaranteed the 
fastest speed, lightest running, most rigid, best register — these 
are our claims. Will you see it? 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 
AGENT, ENGLAND, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 








—And Now for the Big Convention 


Go! 


AKE your vacation plans embrace a trip to the West during the 
M several conventions —a season of pleasure not to be forgotten. Let 

this occasion be the one pleasant period of your life, and the 
SANTA FE will make it their business to provide every passenger with 
all the comforts and care to be desired. 


The 
International Typographical Union 


Convention 
At San Francisco, Cal., August 14 to 19, 1911 


For this occasion we solicit the patronage of delegates, their families and 
friends, to use one of the four famous transcontinental trains, Chicago to 
California and back. 








A & 


‘Santa Fe 


QD 


ALL THE WAY 


From Chicago to San Francisco and return $62.50 
‘Kansas City ‘“ “ “ . 50.00 
** St. Louis © “ 8S 
“Denver si “45.00 


Liberal stop-over and side-ride privileges allowed. These tickets will 
be sold with return limit good until September 15, for final return. Tickets 
can be purchased August 7 to 11. 


Another Point 


The SANTA FE ROUTE gives to its patrons the finest dining car 
and dining station facilities of any railroad in the world. Meal service 
managed by FRED HARVEY, and this feature alone is worth careful 
consideration; and best of all, you will have the opportunity of viewing the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, the world’s greatest scenic wonder. 


Ask any local ticket agent, or address 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traffic Manager 
A. T. & S. F. Railway System, Railway Exchange, Chicago 





























Uncle Sam Uses 


the Revolvator 

















The REVOLVATOR 
has been adopted by the 
U.S. Printing Office and 
Navy Yards, as standard. 


A REVOLVATOR is 
a portable tiering machine 
with a revolving base; 
the latter feature in- 

creasing its efficiency 100% over the old 
_ type rigid base machine we formerly built. 


It increases warehouse capacity by 25- 
509% and cuts the labor bill in half. It 
enables you to stack rolls or reams of paper 
and heavy cases with the least effort and 
in minimum time. 








Write for our booklet ‘‘I’’on “Saving Time, Money and Space,” 
and find out why the U.S. Government bought these machines. 


New York Revolving Portable 


Elevator Company 
351 Garfield Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 











You Can Face 
Competition 


if you will meet the ‘‘efficiency - condi- 
tions’’ of your competitors. 

The printer who captures the big, 
profitable orders is the one who wise/y is 
equipped with special machinery for the 
business. We design and build such ma- 
chines. We make presses —all kinds, that 


Will Complete the Job in One 


Operation 


with highest speed, perfect work, and best 
of all — our prices are easily within your 
reach. Tell us the character of the big 
special printing you are having trouble in 
landing and we will put you on the track. 


Meisel Press 8 Mfg. Co. 


OFFICE: 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue Boston, Mass. 


























WATSON MOTORS 


ARE MONEY SAVERS 


Engravers, Stationers 





and Printers 


should investigate 
the merits of this 
new engraving 
machine, its new 
and special im- 
provements. It is 
made for high- 
class commercial 
and social station- 
ery ; designed and 
constructed with 
knowledge of 
what constitutes a 
satisfactory en- 
graving machine. 
Is simple, com- 
pact, and abso- 

lutely durable. 
Send for pam- 
phlets, plans of 
selling, samples 
of work, etc. 


+ 


A 


Engravers’ and Printers’ Machinery Co., Inc. 
108 Fulton Street, New York City, N. Y. 








You, like all 
other intelligent 
printers, know 
the economy and 
convenience of 
individual motors 
for each machine 
in your shop, but— 


Do You Know 

That the 7 
WATSON Is the 
Most Economical 


of All Motors? 


Do you know that the Watson 
is most compact of all, is smallest 
in size and greatest in power for 
its rating? ‘Do you know that the 
Watson will cost you less to oper- 
ate than any motor on earth? 


Ask us today (a postal will do) why 
Watson motors are money savers — it 
will pay you in dollars and cents. 


MECHANICAL 
APPLIANCE CO. 


Dept. B MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Business Men and Printers 


who have received our new specimen letter-head catalog (see 
June advt.) pronounce it a marvel and well worth 
a conspicuous place on any business desk. 


WO 
You Should Have a Copy | gO which is 


—It’s Free a Bond paper 


now being made fa- 
what can be “ads departure from the ordinary. MAR- 
plished by cl QUETTE BOND is an honest quality 
use of —not the kind that will turn color and crumble 


—but a true product having the snap, crackle and 


wa INS On found in some Bonds sold at almost double our price. 


We carry a full line in all sizes and weights, white and eight colors, for immediate 
shipment, including a 13-lb. folio, also white and in eight colors 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 


653-655 S. FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Specimen Book shows & mous because of its radical 























A FEW OF THE MANY 


As a Safeguard and Real Protection 


to determine the genuine —look for our name on every ‘‘unit.”’ 
You do not buy Metal Unit Systems frequently —therefore be 
careful and certain of your purchase. 


The Rouse Unit System 


when fully installed means increased efficiency and composing-room 
economy and an increased output on a standard basis of cost. 


Buy the Genuine and Enjoy the Full Realization of What Constitutes 
a Real Unit System 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE— MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


2214-2216 WARD STREET 
‘THE REGISTER HOOK PEOPLE” 





























CONTINUOUS PILE 


FEEDER 


The principles involved in the U. P. M. Continuous Pile 
Feeder are reliability, simplicity and adaptability to work 
of the general printing office. 


Keeps your labor costs proportionate to your production. 


The double elevator eliminates loss of time for reloading, 
admits of a level combing surface and makes possible 
economy of a feeding machine for short runs. 


We shall be pleased to send you our catalogue upon 
request. 








UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


246 Summer Street, Boston 12-14 Spruce Street, New York 


Western Agent 


WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY CO. 
638 Federal Street, Chicago 


























Ov ads. of the past few months have described those features of the 
Premier which make for Speed, Durability, Register and Impression. 


We Would Now Call Attention to the Dzstribution 


Whereas the fountain on every other Two-Revolution press is fixedly bolted 
to the press frames, the Premier fountain is arranged to swing at any angle 
merely by loosening one bolt and tightening it again. ‘The fountain is placed 
above the ink plate. The ductor roller carries the ink, not to the ink table, but 
to the first table vibrator roller, and as the ink table is then at the other end of 
the press (when the press is running), the ink is cut up to some extent already 
when first laid on the plate. Over the table and form rollers there are three 
vibrators besides two top vibrators over the form roller vibrators. ‘These form 
and table vibrating rollers are independent one of the other, so that while those 
over the form rollers may be set to vibrate a great deal, but little, or not at all, 
those over the table rollers can be set to vibrate as desired, whether much or 
little. There are two fountain pawls, permitting of a supplemental half nick 
movement oi the fountain ratchet. All rollers are interchangeable and 


gear-driven. 





“ 


e PREMIER 


It is needless to state what, from the foregoing description, must be obvious 
to the veriest layman who will compare the Premier distribution with that on 
any or all other Two-Revolution presses, that 


The Premier Distribution is the Best 
LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT 








AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- The WH ITLOCK PRINTIN G-PRESS 


nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 


City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
esse aa | MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AMERICAN TyPE FouNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs. J. H.SCHROETER 
& Bro., 133 Central Ave. DERBY, CONN. 


Toronto, Ont.—Messrs. MANTONBROs., 
tos Elizabeth St. NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
——*. * eee yale SUPPLIES, 
.td., 27 Bedford Row. i j i 
London, Eng.—Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Fuller ( Flatiron ) Building 
SHERIDAN, 65-69 Mt. Pleasant, E. C. 
Sydney, N.S. W.—Messrs. PARSONS & : ° 
‘WititMORE, Challis House, Martin BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
Place. 






































have raised the standard of trade literature efficiency —and have 
increased the profits of every printer who has learned how to take 
advantage of their unrivaled economical effectiveness. An unusual col- 
lection of “‘ Buckeye Proofs”’ will be sent to you free by prepaid express, 

if you will ask for them on your business letter-head. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in HAMILTON, OHIO, since 1848 





AGENCIES EIN AEE PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















A Vacuum Cleaner for the Printer 





Dust, the great destroyer, is nowhere more destructive than in the print-shop, and all printers know 
that they must fight it endlessly, as cleanliness is an essential to high-class printing. 

A good vacuum cleaner should not be considered by any printer as an expense, 
but rather as a wise and profitable investment on account of the waste and 
damage which it saves. 

You can remove all dust from floors, walls, machinery, type cases and stock, 
and keep your shop clean, healthful, sanitary and at its highest efficiency with a 


Regina Pneumatic Cleaner 


the first and only high-grade vacuum cleaner which has been especially adapted for the printing 

trade. The Regina is made by people who know what printers need. It produces a powerful 

and continuous suction by means of double diaphragm pumps. Special tools are provided for 

all purposes. it thoroughly cleans type cases without picking up or injuring the type. Bronzing 

powder can be collected and saved instead of being scattered in the air and wasted. Reasonable 

in price and fully guaranteed. The best investment any printer can make. Send for particulars 
or call on us at any time for a demonstration. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 





Manufacturers of the New Era Press 


217 Marbridge Bldg., 34th St. and Broadway, New York 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















These Special Features 


are worth your investigation and careful study, for they go to make a 
satisfactory perforator. 

No strings, no tapes, no bands, no burr, no ragged edges, no 
pounding of stock, mechanically perfect, simple to operate, low cost of 
maintenance, knives practically indestructible, rapid feed, all parts 
interchangeable, fully guaranteed, special attachments, make many 
machines in one, saves floor space; takes stock up to full width of 
machine, handles all grades and weights of paper —dry or dampened, 
gummed or glazed; speed: 4,000 to 6,000 sheets on straight and 2,400 
on stub (or strike) work per hour; perforates, trims and cuts at one 
operation, keeping edge of sheet in perfect alignment with perforation; 
printing can be done after perforation. Send for particulars. 


NATIONAL PRINTING MACHINERY CO., tne. 


(Formerly National Perforating Machine Company, Kansas City, Mo.) 
Athol, Massachusetts 
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A Case of Efficiency | || New Train to Colorado 


A neatly printed card may be just as effective as an engraved 













card, It is the conditi | the card when it is presente i 4 . 
iin. The Centennial State Special 
SCHEDULES EFFECTIVE JUNE 18 
Appearance of Our Neat Westbound Eastbound 
Cards in Case 10.00 a.m.Lv. .. . Chicago. .. Ar. 1.30 p.m. 


1.15 p.m. Ar. .. . Denver . .. Ar. 9.00a.m. 
3.51 p.m. Ar. . Colorado Springs . Lv. 4.58 a. m. 


Other first-class trains via Chicago, 
Schedules Union Pacific and North Western 
Line leave Chicago daily. The Denver 
Special, 6.05 p. m., arrives Denver 


Convenient 





‘OTEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH.PA. 























wo recHICACO 8.59 p. m., and the Colorado Express, 
ee : 10.45 p. m., arrives Denver 7.35 a. m. 
Fast Trains More than goo miles of double track — 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards automatic safety signals all the way. 
% 
may be printed or engraved, and in either case be highly effect- 
ive. They always have the essential features in cards, namely: $30 OOR e 
CLEANLINESS — because they are bound in books of twenty-five, d j 
with tissue paper between each card, and the book carried in a Perf e oun 11 
neat leather case; CONVENIENCE — because being in a case by erlect . 
themselves you do not have to fumble through half a dozen pock- Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
ets before finding one; SMOOTHNESS — because being bound, Rauisment from Chicago Daily 
they can not crumple or break, and our patent process permits vba 
detachment without having a rough edge; ECONOMY — because 
every card is available for use, and none need be thrown away THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
for any cause. 
A request will bring you a sample tab of the cards, together Ticket Offices 


with information as to how you can furnish these cards to your 


— “nome” get the patronage of the best of the new Vc ; Chicago amd 
The John B. Wiggins Company ; North Western IRV. 


Established 1857 148 S. Clark St. (Tel. Randolph 4221) 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers Passenger Terminal (Bureau of Information) 


59.54 Rest Adams Street Chicago (Tel. Main 965 and 966) and 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 


A Satisfactory Ruling Machine 


NI ° 
Must come up to present-day requirements and stand all 
peaG 
































fair competition and tests; its mechanical principle and 
construction must be correct and embody all the up-to-the- 
minute improvements—such features stand for durability, 
accuracy, economy and convenience. One of the main 
features—the slack of cloth always at bottom, making top 
perfectly tight. Any user of Piper ruling machine can add 
this improvement at little cost. 
Before you buy, do yourself justice by investigating 
the reliable Dewey Ruling Machine. 


Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1910 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


These machines are guaranteed to F. E. AND B. A. D EWEY 


do perfect work SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A 
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How We Are Advertising for Printers 


SYSTEM for JUNE—ADVERTISING SECTION 
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THE CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 
OF HOLYOKE 


Offer 


A. Bond Paper for Business Use that 
Looks Like the Most Expensive, but 
Costs Less than Half as Much 


faye Bard 


MoE 
Made in 7 Distinct Colors 
Every Sheet Water-marked 


Extensive advertising has created a wide-spread demand 
for attractive Bond Papers for Business Correspondence. 


Bond Papers carefully made from the 
very highest grades of stock have been 
so expensive that few business houses 
could use them exclusively, many for 
only a small portion of their work, and 
the majority, not at all—despite a 
thorough appreciation of the value of 
an attractive Correspondence Paper. 


Anticipating this situation we began to 
experiment in the production of a 
Bond of similar character, similarly 
loft-dried, cockle-surfaced, etc., that to 
any but an expert papermaker would 
bear all the earmarks of these very 
costly bonds — but that could be pro- 


duced to sell at less than half their 
price. After years of work we have 
succeeded in making such a paper — 


TOKYO BOND. 


Business firms using expensive Corre- 
spondence Paper can cut their paper 
billsinhalf by using TOK YO BOND. 
Those using any but the most expen- 
sive paper can greatly increase the at- 
tractiveness, and hence the effective- 
ness, of their letters by using TOK YO 
BOND. 


We will gladly send samples of this. 


Paper for comparison with any other 
Bond Paper made. 


If you are interested in seeing a Business Correspondence Paper that you can not detect 
from the most expensive Bond, and that can be bought for less than half the price, 
simply write for samples. 


Crocker-McElwain Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 














This advertisement alone in the June issue of SYSTEM is telling 100,000 Business Firms — possibly 500,000 probable purchasers of 
business stationery —the advantages of Tokyo Bond. 


An examination of samples instantly convinces every practical 


If your jobber can not supply you, a note to us on your letter-hea 
will pay you. 


Crocker-McElwain Company 


‘ rinter of the worth, possibilities and economy of Tokyo Bond. You 
can give your customers better letter-heads, do a larger business, and make — profits without increasing your prices, by using Tokyo Bond. 


brings samples and trade prices. Just dictate a request now—it 


104 Cabot Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Danish Ledger 


WRITES WELL 
RULES WELL 
ERASES WELL 


et ° 


¢ To those who desire a high-grade ledger at 
a moderate price, we recommend DANISH 
LEDGER. Send for new sample-book. 





LIST OF AGENTS 
Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York city 
Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. F. Bond Paper Co., Baltimore, Md., and MANUFACTURED BY 


Washington, D. C. 
Tileston & Livermore Co., Boston, Mass. 
R. H. Thompson Co., Buffalo, N. Y. B. D. RISING PAPER CO. 
Donaldson Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chope Stevens Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 


Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
O. W. Bradley Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. MASSACHUSETTS. 




















i | 
WANNER The Function of an 
MACHINERY CO. Overlay 


(Not Inc.) 
A. F. WANNER, Proprietor 
215-223 W. Congress St., near 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. is to distribute the impression 
Phones, Harrison 6889, Automatic 52-889 . on the half-tone plate just 





° ° ° where it belongs. 
Printers’ and Binders’ Machinery 


PRESSES 
Falcon Golding Chandler & Price Challenge The Mechanical Chalk 
a niversa ° 
tae Relief Overlay 
Diamond Chandler & Price Advance Reliance 
STITCHERS AND PUNCHES 
Monitor Southworth 
PERFORATORS 





places the main impression on 
the solid portions of the plate, 


























National Monitor Burton partly relieves the impression 
PROOF PRESSES on the half-tones and entirely 
Shniedewend Vandercook Potter Challenge relieves the impression on the 
BLOCKS ° " < 
Rouse Wilson Wesel Challenge Meisel. high-light portions. 
COMPOSING-ROOM FURNITURE 
Hamilton Composing-room Furniture FOR SAMPLES, SHOPRIGHT-TO- 
CYLINDERS a See. ETC. 
Swink Diamond Stonemetz Rebuilt : 
VIBRATOR 
Allen Job Pres Vibrator WATZELHAN & SPEYER 
Largest Dealers of Rebuilt Standard and Special 183 William Street, New York 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery ee ee” ee 
=——— am! 
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“A Touch of the Toe 
to Go Fast or Slow ss 


And the Slower You 
Go, the Lower Your 
Power Bill 


In other words, with the 


KIMBLE 


Alternating Current, 
Variable Speed, Reversible 
Printing Press 


MOTOR 


all the power metered is put to actual work, and 
none of it wasted in resistance coils, or other 
sinful juice-eaters. 

This is true of no other A. C. Motor in the world. 


Built for Printing Presses 


and other machinery calling for variable speeds, 
for instant reversing, and having a fairly uniform 
or constant load. 
Yh. p to¥Bh. p. friction drive 
for job presses 


Kh. p. to 7% kh. p. belt drive 


for ponies and cylinders 


A.C. Motors for Your Linotypes, Folders, 
Cutters, Stitchers, etc. 


Single phase or polyphase. Constant speed or variable 
speed. Alternating current only. 


Kimbleize Your Shop and Paralyze Your Power Bill 





Send for full information, and tell us size and make of 
machines on which you wish us to figure up the power cost. 


Kimble Electric Company 


1125 Washington Boulevard Chicago 














The Watch Dog 
of the Press 





One of the greatest 
needs of every press- 
room is a quoin that 
will positively never 
slip while running on 
the press. The ONLY 
quoin that answers the 
purpose is the 


GRASSO 
Neverslip 
Quoin 


It insures you against ac- 
cidents and smash-ups. It 
is simple in construction 
and works easily and accu- 
rately, works with the same 
key you now have. 








Only the best materials are used 














This view shows the dog engaged in 
the ratchet teeth and illustrates why 
it is impossible for the Quoin to slip. 


The largest shops in the country are putting 
them in. Get a dozen and try them out. 


Sold by all dealers 


AMENT & WEEKS 


MANUFACTURERS 


World Building, New York 
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Boosting the Buyer’s Taste 
for Good Printing 


That’s what THE GRAPHIC ARTS is doing 








WHETTING the consumer’s appetite for work well done— showing 

by example that there zs a market for cleverness. That there is an 
enormous opportunity open to the printer who recognizes the commercial 
value of Good Taste. 


@, The Graphic Arts is carrying its examples of the highest efficiency in 
printing direct to the Advertising Man —to the man who buys, and buys 
without quibbling over price when he can be shown a reason. 


@, What the printing business really needs is appreciation on the buyer’s part 
of what constitutes good work. 


@, Get acquainted with The Graphic Arts—takean interest in its big purpose 
— become intimate with its contributors and absorb a direct benefit from 


what they have to offer you. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


@, The first six issues of The Graphic Arts are now complete. These com- 
prise Vol. I, and contain a beautiful collection of exhibits—the notable 
series of articles on type-faces by Henry Lewis Bullen, and many other 
articles you ought to have in your library. 


@, To those who subscribe now, we will send twelve new issues of The 

Graphic Arts and the six additional numbers comprising Vol. I, for the lump 

sum of $3.00 — making eighteen copies for little more than one year’s sub- 

scription. We'll send you the bill after your copies have been shipped — 
so just fill out and mail this coupon. 


NATIONAL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


200 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 





NATIONAL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, The Graphic Arts 
200 Summer Street 
Boston Date__ 





Gentlemen : — 
Please .enter subscription to The Graphic Arts for one year, rendering bill after you have 
mailed the first number and the six additional copies of Vol. I. 


Name 





Street and number City and State. 
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JOB PRINTING 
MADE AUTOMATIC 


By Attaching the 


UM AN 


To Your Own Press 





Above cut represents a 10x15 inch Gordon Press 
with HUMANA attachment 


WHAT IT DOES 


Attached or detached with no injury to your 
press. 
Your press works the same as if hand fed— 
only twice as fast. 

Make-ready same as before, with the same ease. 
Perfect register — multicolor work uniform first 
to last copy. 

Cardboard to tissue paper fed with simple 
adjustments. 

Envelopes run with great speed, 2,500 per hour 
easily. 


HOW TO GET IT 


Give a trial order for a period of ,30 days. 
Factory will fill your order in its proper 
rotation. 

Machine delivered and attached without cost 
to you. 

Your pressman will be thoroughly instructed 
in a few runs. 

You pay cash, less liberal discount, or monthly 
out of increased profits. 

Guaranteed against defective parts, upkeep 
practically nothing. 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 


MATTHIAS PLUM 


CUDWORTH BEYE, Western Manager 
30 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 
Clinton and Beaver Streets 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Bevtarher Buch- wd 
Steindrucker MONTHLY 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s. 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE + «¢ + BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 


The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Bishop’s Order Book 
and Record of Cost 


@| The simplest and most accurate book for keeping 
track of all items of cost of every job done. Each 
book contains 100 leaves, 10x16, printed and ruled, 
and provides room for entering 3,000 jobs. Strongly 
bound, price $3.00. Fourth edition. 


SOLD BY 


The Inland Printer Company 


Chicago 


ETALOGRAPHY 


Treats of the nature and properties of zinc and 
aluminum and their treatment as printing sur- 
faces. Thoroughly practical and invaluable 
alike to the expert and to those taking up 
metal-plate printing for the first time. Full 
particulars of rotary litho and offset litho 
methods and machines; details of special 
processes, plates and solutions. The price is 


METALS 3./— or $2.00, post free. 


Pond To be obtained from 
Serveg THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 




















Metal Plate Printing 


Price, $2.00 Postpaid. 








A text-book covering the entire subject of Printing 
in the Lithographic manner from Zinc and Alumi- 
num Plates. Complete from graining the plates to 
producing the printed sheet. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


The Only Lithographic Trade Paper Published in America. 


Subscriptions, $2.00 per year. Foreign Subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
Single copies, twenty cents. 








The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 


ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS -—three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
bic tela OF LABELS—the newest of labels—1s plates in color, 


— STUDIES’’ — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 
—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - - - + - Vienna VI./i Austria 











PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


hoto Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 





No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate. 


SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number of square inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 








SAS 
] Wy 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVER'S 


__ MONTHLY 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 


that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
68-74 Carter Lane 
Geo. RouTLEDGE & Sons, Lro.{ Ludgate Hill | Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 


Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, New York 























EASY MONEY 


for Clever Compositors 





HE PRINTING ART offers 

24 prizes for the best typo- 
graphic designs of a catalogue 
title-page, the first prize being $25. 
Here is an opportunity for a clever 
typographer to pick up $25 with- 
out much effort. Perhaps your 
design will be the winner. Even 
if you don’t win, the knowledge 
you will gain will be of great help. 


Send for circular giving full details. Mention 

The Inland Printer and receive free a copy 

of THE PRINTING ART SAMPLE 
BOOK, which tells all about papers. 








THE PRINTING ART, Cambridge, Mass. 














You have an unusual opportunity to reach 

the Office A ppliance Dealer, Retail Sta- 

tioner, and Purchasing Agent, through 
only ONE medium— the 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment 
Journal 


@ An examination of the magazine itself shows you why. 

@ The Office Appliance Dealer and the Retail Stationer subscribe 
for it because it handles the selling end of their lines in a business- 
like manner. Every issue contains articles of sales plans of real 
practical value. 


@ The Purchasing Agent subscribes for it because it keeps him in 
close touch at all times with the latest and best developments in 
business equipment. 


@ You can reach all three with one advertisement and at one price 
by using only INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL. Let us send you some important facts. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


624-632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 





A magazine that epitomizes American Printing 
Progress. The foremost journal in its field—ably edited 
by experts in every branch of the “Art Preservative,” its 
own pages an object lesson in correct typography, illustra- 
tion and presswork—each number containing inserts and ex- 
hibits from America’s most gifted commercial artists, engravers 
and printers. 


Read It—Advertise in It 


THe AMERICAN PRINTER should be on the desk of every man who appre- 
ciates the value of good printing. It will mold the shopman’s taste, 
show him new kinks and short cuts, help him_to perfect himself in the 
mastery of his craft. Men who buy — find its pages fascinating 
—men who sell printing profit by its wealth of practical suggestions 
on their own peculiar problems. 
To manufacturers and dealers in printers’ supplies, 
THE AMERICAN PRINTER is an indiapancabla adver- 
tising medium—for it is read by the men who have 
the “‘say’’ on purchases for printshops, and its every 
page carries weight. The careful attention paid 
. to typography in its advertising pages adds to the 
pulling power of this splendid publication. Ad- 
vertising rates on application. 
Send $2.00 for one year trial subscription and 
find out how much good you can get out 
of. THE AMERICAN PRINTER. Canadian 
* subscription $2.50; Foreign $3.00. 


Oswald Publishing Co. 
25 City Hall Place 
New York 














12 COMPOSING RULES 
AND LEATHER CASE 


FREE 


(Retail Price $1.50) 
VALUABLE TO EVERY PRINTER 


With every new yearly paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion to tte NATIONAL PRINTER-JOUR- 
NALIST we are giving away one of these pocket 
rule cases, containing twelve steel composing rules. 


The case is made of strong brown leather, with 
patent clasps, and contains twelve fine rules of the 
following sizes— 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 
24, 26%, 28 and 30 ems. 

If you want to accept this offer, write at once, 
enclosing $2.00. 

The NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST is now 


in its 24th year. One subscriber says, “Every printer and 


publisher with Brains Should Take It.” That means YOU. 


NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST 
4618 W. Ravenswood Park 
CHICAGO 




















NON-EXPLOS\v_E 
ieee =~ 
3 TARCOLIN Bookler 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO 


128 WILLIAM STREEENY: 


Best Detergent for cleaning and preserving Rollers. 








AHANDBOOK 
Poy Gee Oh.) 25 tO) 
PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3 x 6 inches— 
a size and shape most convenient 
for pocket or desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 


oF 


EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 


FOR THE 
NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowledge? 
“Concerning Type” tells all about type, how it is 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
sizes; contains valuable information about engrav- 
ings, composition, proofreading, paper, presswork, 
binding, estimating, a complete dictionary of printing 
terms, and a hundred other things you should know 
—but probably don't. Endorsed by every one who 
knows a good thing when he sees it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


1729 TRIGUNE BLOG. 632 SHERMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















Polished Copper 


for Half-tone and Color Processes 


Polished Zinc 


for Line Etching, Half-tone and 
Ben Day Processes 


Chemicals, Supplies 
and Equipment 


for the Shop, Gallery and Artroom 


National Steel and 
Copper Plate Co. 


OFFICES AND STOCKROOMS 
704-6 Pontiac Bldg., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
1235 Tribune Bldg., City Hall Square, New York 
214 Chestnut St. : +: : St. Louis, Mo. 
FACTORIES 
1133-1143 West Lake Street 
220-224 Taaffe Place 


Chicago, Ill. 
Brooklyn, New York 
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COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO;ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








Send for 
circular. 














OUR NEW IMPROVED 


Hhading Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 
are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 


Write for Catalogue 


The American Shading Machine Co. 
164-168 Rano St., BuFFaLo, N.Y., U.S.A. 








METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 
First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 














A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment. Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 


CHICAGO 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE (PN). 
DIAMOND. ACME. 








ELF. 
B.B.B. 





FULTON ST., 


New York Gity; 
U.S.A. 
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THE NAME Potter on PRINTING MACHINERY IS A GUARANTEE OF HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 








Offset Presses? 


[f it’sa POTTER it’s the Best 








D. H. CHAMPLIN, 160 Apams Street, Cuicaco 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, PLAINFIELD, 


SALES AGENTS: 


BRINTNALL & BICKFORD, 568 Howarp Street, San Francisco 


NEW JERSEY 
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Concentration 


means much in these 
days of high rents and 
limited floor space. 





Quick-Change Model 9 Four-Magazine 
Linotype, $4,000. 


The acme of economy in composing-room space is secured in the 


Quick-Change Model 9 
Four-Magazine Linotype 


One man, operating a keyboard of only ninety keys, has at his 
fingers’ ends seven hundred and twenty characters. 


_ He can obtain from the four magazines with which the machine 
is equipped eight faces of type, in four different sizes, without leav- 
ing his seat or removing a magazine. 





THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT has ordered twenty-five 
Quick-Change Model 4 Double-Magazine Linotypes and an Improved 
Lead and Rule Caster for the Government Printing Office at Rio Janeiro. 


Besides the fifty sets of matrices furnished with the twenty-five 
machines, eighty additional sets and much other extra equipment was 
also ordered. 


The Linotype Way Is the Only Way! 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 332 Camp St. 


TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 
RUSSIA 


P BUENOS AIRES— Hoffmann & Stocker 
SWEDEN Mergenthaler Setzmaschinen- RIO JANEIRO —Emile Lambert 


ee HAVANA — Francisco Arredondo 
TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 


MELBOURNE 
WELINGTON Wz, |Panem Trine Ce, RORWAY 
MEXICO CITY, MEX. DENMARK 
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THIS LIST SHOWS THE CONTINUED DEMAND FOR MIEHLE PRESSES. 








United States Printing Co. Cincinnati, Ohio .... 4 
Previously purchased for this and other branches 
forty-seven Miehles 
Metropolitan Church Association.. Waukesha, Wis. .... 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 

J. H. Harris & Co Cleveland Ohio 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
The Arakelyan Press Boston, Mass. ...... 2 
Previously purchased four Miehles, 
Charles R. Kemble Greenville, Ohio .... 
Lacey Print Shop Indianapolis, Ind. ... 
Schulman Brothers ........... «ve@hicago, Xl.-........ 
Pratt’s Practical Printery arora, Al. 65:02505:6% 
Fox Printing House New York city 
Previously purchased four Miehles. 
China National Press Shanghai, China .... 
J. & B. Crawford Mfg. Co. 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
Griswold Press Printing Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
The Publishers Press Chicago. Til. ....:.:.'... 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
The Ames-Kiebler Co Toledo, Ohio 
A. A. Pary: i 
Van de Kang & Lorberter Milwaukee, Wis ..... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
A. C. Henschel & Co Chicago, fl. . =.) ...<. 
News Publishing Co Sacramento, Cal. ... 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
Charles Francis Press New York city 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 
Hommes, Wilson & Trave Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Wiandet-Krey. Co... i... so cescccve Minneapolis, Minn. . 
The Robert Duncan Co Hamilton, Ont. ..... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co. Chicago, Ill. ........ 
Previously “pees rages cen Miehles. 
Curtis Advertising Detroit, Mich. ...... 
Suestaediy purchased four Miehles, 
The Hall Lithographing Co Topeka, Kan. 
Previously purchased eight Miehles. 

Colgate & Co. Jersey City, N. J.... 
Althof & Bahls San Francisco, Cal. . 1 
Previously purchased four Miehles, 

James H. Barry Co San Francisco, Cal. . 1 
Previously purchased six Miehles. 
Thompson-White Co. ............ oe Oe 1 1 
The West Canada Publishing Co..Winnipeg, Man. .... 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


R: 'B. Spence? 5s 5.9.5.0 a ccevecs «++ Ft, Morgan, Colo. .. 
Wedlansky-Clark Printing Co. ....Kansas City, Mo..... 
Dwyer Brothers Co New Orleans, La.... 
Western Bank Note & Engr. Co..Chicago, Ill. ........ 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Linotype & Machinery Co London, England .. 
Previously purchased thirty-five Miehles. 
J. & A. MacMillan 
Louisville, Ky. ...... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Harry S. Banta Kansas City, Mo..... 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 


St. Petersburg Typographie 
ACHED=GER. 8 ok. cos arecslen St. Petersburg, Russia 


Previously purchased one: Miehle. 
The Hillside Press Philadelphia, Pa. .... 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 
The Neuner Co. Los Angeles, Cal. .. 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


Frank C. Afferton New York city 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


Geo. Gale & Sons Waterville, Que. ... 
Mercantile Printing Co. Wilmington, Del. 
B. J. COnsion...0.ccccerccccvesiens Milwaukee, Wis. .... 
Previously purchased four Miehles., 
Commercial Ptg. & Binding Co... .Dayton, Ohio 
Desaulniers & Co Moline, Ill. ......... 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 
Cc. O. Owen & Co Chicago, IN: ........ 
Previously purchased eighteen Miehles: 
Gumaelius & Komp Stockholm, Sweden. . 
Previously purchased sixty Miehles. 
Greer Printing Co Duluth, Minn. 
Manz Engraving Co 
Previously purchased twenty-four Miehles. 
Monroe Drug Co 
Regensteiner Colortype Co 
Previously purchased twenty-seven Miehles. 
Philadelphia Ptg. & Pub. Co Philadelphia, Pa. .... 
Phila. Evening Trade School Philadelphia, Pa. .... 
Aetna Insurance Co. ............. Hartford, Conn. 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
The Business Printing Co Toronto, Ont. 
Dana T. Bennett Co New York city 
Ontario Press Toronto, Ont. ...... 
C. Shenkbére Co... 8s Sioux City, Iowa .... 
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Shipments for May, 1911, 7’ Miehle Presses 


For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 








a 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS 
(South Side Office, 326 S. Dearborn Street) 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. | 
Dallas Office, 411 Juanita Building. 
23 Avenue de Comers Charenton, Paris. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. 
San Francisco Office, 401 Williams Bldg., 693 Mission St. 
6 Grunewaldstrasse, Steglitz-Berlin, Germany. 





